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10 THE 


Right Rev. ROBERT FOWLER, D. p. 


Lord Archbiſhop of DUBLIN, 


MY LORD, 


O whom could this work be ſo properly 

dedicated as to the friend. and protector 
of its author? Accept it then, my Lord, as 
the offering of reſpect, eſteem, and gratitude, 
It is the only return I can make, for the 
many favours and marks of attention with 
which I have been honoured by your grace; 
favours not a little enhanced by the free and 
generous manner in which they were con- 
ferred. Excluhve of theſe conſiderations, 
the rectitude with which you, my Lord, 
. diicharge the duties of archbiſhop, ſhould 
in itſelf be a ſufficient inducement to ſubmit 
this work to your grace's protection; nor can 
I doubt the patronage of him, whoſe conduct 
has ever evinced the ſincereſt withes for the 
advancement of religion. You, my Lord, 
have at all times diſplayed a deſire of diſtin- 


guiſhing merit, by your approbation and pro- 


A 2 tection; 


(i) 
tection; and have laudably encouraged your 
clergy to the faithful diſcharge of their duty, 
by various marks of attention and regard. 
Were I ſkilled in panegyric, I could point 


out many virtues in your grace's private 
character of huſband, father, friend, &c. &c. 


but the virtues which you ſo eminently mn 
practiſe in your public ſtation, more peculiarly 

demand a public acknowledgment ; which vi 

cannot, in juſtice, be withheld by him, who Ic 

has the honour to ſubſcribe himſelf te 

8 

Your Grace's moſt dutiful, t 

„ te 

Moſt obliged, K 

And wolf devoted Servant, f 


EpwaRD RYAN. { 


ne 


T HE ſubject of this work originated 

from a queſtion propoſed, in the Uni- 
verſity of Dublin, by the Provoſt and Fel- 
lows in the year 1775, entitled“ A Diſſer- 
tation on the Influence of Religion on Civil 
Society.“ Four months were allowed for 
the diſquiſition; and a premium was offered 
to the author of the beſt diſſertation. The 
right honourable John Hely Hutchinſon, the 
Provoſt, has attended more than any of his 
predeceſſors, to this mode of encouraging li- 
terary compoſitions; and we have reaſon 
ſhortly to expect excellent works, from men 
who have been taught early to arrange their 
ideas, to write correctly, and to direct their 
ſtudies to important ſubjects. The author's 
diſſertation, on that queſtion, was honoured 
with a premium by that learned Society; 
and, in the year 1780, he was encouraged, 
and ptevailed on by the late Dr. Forefayth, 
who was eminent for erudition, to enlarge 


on the ſubject. The author often lamented 
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that ſome of the moſt learned and ingenious 
Fellows of that Univerſity, did not under- 
take the taſk; and aſſures his readers, that 
if he had foreſcen the difficulties w hich were 
to be encountered, and the degree of judg- 
ment and information which would be ne- 
ceſſary in this diſquiſition, he would not 
have engaged in this work, from a deſpair 
of doing juſtice to fo important an enquiry, 
Conſcious that a treatiſe, which elucidates 
theology by hiſtory, will be more read than 
dry diſſertations on religion and morality ; 
the Author has blended theology with po- 
licy, and the doctrines of all religions with 
hiſtory, both ancient aud modern, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical. In order to reduce this work 
to a moderate ſize, ſentences ſhort and deem- 
ed expreſſive, have been preferred to well 
turned periods; and thoſe religious tenets 
are ſelected, which had an influence on po- 
licy and morals, on the condition of indivi- 
duals, and the welfare of barbarous, as well 
as civilized ſtates. By this ſelection many 
important queſtions are diſcuſſed in three 
octavos; the firſt of which exhibits the effects 
of Natural, Pagan, Fewiſh, Chriſtian, and 
Mahometan religions, The next two volumes 

will, 
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will, doubtleſs, be more intereſting to many 
readers, as they contain the hiſtory of events 
leſs remote. This hiſtory, in ſome caſes, 
detects, without controverſy, falſe ſyſtems 
of religion; and ſhews th#t doctrines, which 


tend to the detriment of ſociety, and have 


operated according to their tendency, could 
not have been dictated, by a wiſe and good 
God. On the contrary, the real and ſolid 
advantages, which have ' reſulted from the 
Goſpel ; and the many evils which aroſe from 
breaches of its precepts, ſhould attach men 
to it, and induce the enemies of religion to 
give it a fair hearing. Candidates for the 
clerical profeſſion might derive much uſeful 
and neceflary information from a treatiſe of 
this kind, which refers to ſome of the beſt 
authors on each ſubject; and compriſes, 
within a narrow compaſs, the fruits of many 
years cloſe ſtudy and reſearch. Yet they 
who read for the purpoſe of cenſure will, 
doubtleſs, be gratified, in peruſing this 
work; for though it is ſupported by hiſtory, 
and, in general, by arguments which can- 
not be controverted ; “ yet it is not armed 
at all points for battle, nor capable of ſtand- 
ing the teſt of a captious controverſy,” Can- 
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did and learned readers will readily excuſe 
trifling imperfections, in a work uſeful in 
its tendency, and extenſive in its informa- 
tion; but ſeverity is chiefly to be appre- 
hended from men of ſuperficial knowledge, 
wh» poſſeſs, or think they poſſeſs ſome taſte 
in compoſition ; while they want judgment, 
and information for a work of this nature. 
The author of this tract has pointed out 
errors, in writers far ſuperior to him in un- 


derſtanding and knowledge; and muſt ex- 


pect the ſame treatment, from ſome who 
are, perhaps, inferior to him in both theſe 
reſpects. But he has not animadverted on 
any writers, except thoſe who held erroneous 
opinions, which claſhed with his ſyſtem ; 
or who held tenets ſubverſive of morality 
and detrimental to ſociety. If he has, like 
other writers, maintained ſuch doctrines ;- 
or voluntarily perverted the books which he 


_ conſulted; he neither deſerves, nor defires 


the indulgence of his readers. If Criticks 
ſhould attack him, he has determined not 
to ſuffer au anſwer to interrupt the progreſs 


of his two ſucceeding volumes; but will 


poſtpone his defence to the concluſion of the 
Third, The Author could not conclude 


this 


re. 


this Preface, without expreſſing his acknow- 
ledgments to ſeveral men of learning, who 
have each read one or more Sections of this 
volume, and favoured him with their re- 
marks. He is much indebted to Dr. Agar, 
Lord Archbiſhop of Caſhel, for his judi- 


cious obſervations reſpecting the arrange- 


ment; and to Dr. Woodward, Lord Biſhop 


of Cloyne, for peruſing this entire volume, 


and ſuggeſting many inportant ideas in the 


courſe of this treatiſe. He is alſo indebted 
to Dr. Bathurſt, Canon of Chriſt Church, 
Oxford; and to Dr. Dobbin, Dr. Dabzac, 
Dr. J. Kearney, Dr. Young, Meſſrs. Bar- 
rat, Burrowes, Elrington, Graves, (Fel- 
lows of the Univerſity of Dublin) and other 
learned men, who have each read particular 


Sections of it, and honoured him with their 
obſervations. 
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Expediency of true Religion to civilized States, with 
the Origin and Effetts of Pagan Superſtitions. 


OME moraliſts, enquiring into the origin and g x *. 
advantages of civil inſtitutzons, have exhi- I 
bited a picture of a ſtate of nature, which never * 
exiſted, except in their own fertile imaginations. dren 
In this ſtate, they have ſuppoſed a conſiderable * OY 
number of men deſtitute of every juſt notion of 
property, maiming, murdering and plundering 
each other. Theſe men, by exaggerated deſcrip. 
tions M the evils of 'this fantaſtic ſtate, probably 

| B intended 
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{i 2 The Hiftory of the Effects 


RTF. kenden to compliment legiſlators and founders 
— ol ſtates. But the hypotheſis of theſe moraliſts 
is repugnant to reaſon, and to the moſt ancient 
account of the origin of mankind. The hiſtory 

of the Hebrew lawgiver aſſures us, that mankind 

ſprung from a ſingle pair, who muſt have kept 

their children ſubjett to parental government, and 
Ah inculcated both moral and ſocial duties. As 
9 mankind multiplied, the ties of blood were gradu- 
1 | ally looſened, men's private intereſts were ſeparated, 
and, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſeveral ſmall 
ſocieties were formed independent of each other. 
But theſe ſocieties, being reſpectively in the con- 
dition aſcribed to individuals in a ſtate of nature, 
muſt have been ſubje& to the evils reſulting from 
that ſtate. Should any diſpute ariſe between two 
families, or between two members of different 
families, we may gueſs the conſequences: for 
want of a common judge, prejudice and ſelf. love 
muſt render men obſtinate, warp the judgment, 
and magnify offences to ſuch a degree, that the 
conteſt naturally terminates in riot and bloodſhed. 
To avoid thele inconveniences, and to obtain all 
the advantages of a focial ſtate, individuals and 
tribes judged it expedient to unite in ſociety. 
Before ſuch union they enjoyed uncontroled li- 
berty, and were ſubje& to no earthly juriſdiQon 
but parental. However, as this liberty was un- 
certain in its duration, and liable to encroach- 
ments; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that men 
would 


5 
of Religion en Mantind. 2 
would cheerfully reſign part of it; in order to 3 EO f. 
preſerve the remainder inviolate. This reſigna wwy— 
tion was made by the eſtabliſhment of civil polity, 
which deprived man of his original independence, 
and of all right of avenging himſelf; and ſub- 
jected him to ſuch laws, as were enatted by gene- 
ral conſent for the common intereſt. Nor was it 
difficult to prevail on men to affociate together, 
and unite in ſocieties. Their weakneſs, their 
wants, and the many evils, to which they were 
expoſed, required it ; while a propenſity to pro- 
pagation and a love of their offspring made ſuch 
ſocieties defirable and uſeful. The Roman ora- 
tor (a) acquaints us, that even miſanthropes ſeek 
for the ſociety of men, to whom they might 
communicate their thoughts, and diſcharge their 
malice on the reſt of mankind. The diverſity of 
talents produced a reciprocal dependence amongſt 
men, the faculty of ſpeech, which is uſeleſs out 
of ſociety, fitted them for it; a deſire of praiſe 
prompted them to it (þ); and all theſe circum- 
ſtances concur in proclaiming it to be the divine 
will, that men ſhould enter into a ſocial ſtate; 
for, what reaſon and human neceſſities dictate, we 
may be fully perſuaded is the divine will. A 
late ingenious writer maintains, that man is a 


compound of unſocial affeftions as well as ſocial ; 


{#) Pe Amicitis, cap. 23- (5) See Tucker's Treatiſe 
on Government, Part II. c. 1. | 
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4 The Hiſtory of the Effects 
SECT. and that the former are as natural to man as the 
EE 

latter. That averſion to ſtrangers makes a branch 
of our nature, exiſts among individuals in private 
life, flames high between neighbouring tribes, and 
is viſible even in infancy. That ſavage nations 
who are gentle, juſt, good-natured and grateful to 
thoſe of their own tribe are falſe and faithleſs to 
ſtrangers and foreigners. ** That Europeans, who 
viſited ſome iſlands of the South-Sea, found the 
natives with arms in their hands, reſolute to pre- 
vent their landing, That among the Koriacks, 
bordering on Kamſcatka, murder within the tribe 
is ſeverely puniſhed; while the murder of a 
ſtranger is not minded.” But, might not the 
averſion ſubſiſting among neighbouring tribes be 
aſcribed to quarrels, which are unavoidable, where 
property is undetermined, and no written laws to 
terminate diſputes? It ſhould not be conſidered 
as a proof of unſocial affections, that ſavages arm 
themſelves to repel Europeans, who were gene- 
rally known to viſit their coaſts, not to gratify 
curioſity, but to diſturb their tranquility and 
ſtrip them of their poſſeſſions. Nor is it fair to 
judge of human nature from ſavages, who act 
more from example and ſelf-defence, than from 
the refinements of reaſon. Had this writer pe- 
ruſed the works of the benevoient Cumberland, 
he could not have maintained, the malignant af- 
fections to be natural to man, without attempting 


do refute him; eſpecially, as the argument from 
| ſavages, 
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ſavages, who are as narrow in their affeCtions, as 5E CT. 
in their education; cannot overthrow the reaſon -- 


ings of that prelate, which are founded on the 
nature of man and on his obligations to virtue. 
Even Lord Kaims produces inſtances, in the ſame 
Sketch, of diſinteteſted benevolence among nations 
and tribes, who poſlibly were ſtrangers to the vio- 
lence of invaders. This writer aſſerts, that “ the 
inhabitants of ſome ſouthern iſlands appear to 
have little or no averſion to ſtrangers; and that 


among the Celtæ it was capital to kill a ſtranger, 


whereas the killing a citizen was but baniſh- 
ment (c). 


Both reaſon tad reſpectable authorities (d) Expediency 
and defects 
evince, that human laws were inſtituted to pre- 5 


vent injuſtice, to protect the weak, to reſtrain the 
turbulent, to encourage virtue, and to promote 
the peace and intereſt of ſociety. If human laws 
do not uniformly produce thoſe ſalutary effects, 
the original intention of entering into ſociety is 
ſo fa fruſtrated, as thoſe laws are deſective. But 
the following obſervations, borrowed chiefly from 
the writings of a learned biſhop (e), fully prove 
that human laws are not ſufficiently coercive, nor 
produttive of all the advantages, which they were 
intended to produce. Human laws, being the 
compoſitions of weak, prejudiced or intereſted 


(z) Bock IT.”Sketch . 0% Hor: Lib. I. Sat. ili. 
111. Tully de Leg. Lib. I. cap. 22. and Lib. II. cap. g. 
(e) Warburton's Divine Legation, Book I. ſect. 2. 


B 3 men, 


laws. 


SECT. men, are not always juſt, and when juſt, cannot 
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— provide againſt all diforders in a ſtate: many 


grievances neceſſarily eſcaping the foreſight of the 
wiſeſt legiſlators. They are frequently ambigu- 
ous, equivocal and liable to miſinterpretation, and 


the plaineſt and moſt ſimple are often wreſted 


from their obvious meaning and intention. Pos 
litical laws, ever attentive to the external ations 
of men, forbid only ſuch enormities as are evi- 
dently pernicious to ſociety, and plainly deſtrue- 
tive of human happineſs, They rake no cogni- 
zance of trifling errors, which ſometimes lead to, 
or terminate in, ſerious miſchiefs: do not pro- 
hibit ingratitude, detraction, and a breach of pro- 
miſe ; nor repreſs pride, avarice, ambition, envy, 


malice and revenge ſo deſtructive of the peace 


and welfare of ſociety, There are ſeveral vir- 
tues, which the civil magiſtrate cannot enforce 
by penal laws; without conſiderable inconveni- 
ence. Were men conſtrained to hoſpitality, libe- 


rality, truth, beneficence, gratitude, fincerity and 


other duties, it muſt deſtroy the merit of thoſe 
many virtues, the free exerciſe of which conſti- 
tutes the good and amiable charadter. In a word 
human laws do not compel men to the praQtice of 
thoſe virtues; a man may omit the duties of im- 
perfect obligation, without dread of the civil 


magiſtrate; though they contribute to the happi- 


neſs and ornament of ſociety, Civil inſtitutions 
cannot reſtrain ſuch irregularities, as reſult from 
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our natural appetites; and are fo far from effect- s ECT. 
ing this important and deſirable end, that cell. 
polity rather inflames and quickens than controls 
the paſſions. In a laborious ſtate of unimproved 
nature, mens wants are few, and their appetites 
moderate ; while improved civil ſociety creates 
artificial wants, and numberleſs conteſts ariſe from 
avarice and luxury. Upon the whole, it is evi- 
dent, that human laws, conſidered as a ſyſtem of 
rules for the benefit of ſociety, are not always 
juſt, univerſal, and determinate; do not reſtrain 
intemperance, regulate the thoughts, meliorate the 
heart nor promote the general practice of virtue, 

The inſufficiency of human laws will more fully Heman 
appear, from a confideration of their ſanctions. — 
So uſeful are rewards and puniſhments in enforcing 
obedience to laws, and ſo neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of governments ; that it has been a queſtion 
among moraliſts, whether rewards or puniſhments 
are the moſt cogent motives to an obſervance of 
them. The controverſy points out the neceſſity 
of uniting them; and we find that legiſlators in 
their ſpeculative ſchemes have really done fo. 

But that laws muſt be imperfett, with reſpect to 
rewards and puniſhments, will appear evident from 
the following obſervations. The civil magiſtrate 
cannot always clearly prove the crime againſt of- 
fenders, who frequently evade the law and eſcape 
its penalties. Should an offender even be con- 
victed, he ſtill hopes for impunity from the lenity 
B 4 or 


8 The Hiſtory of the Effects 
SECT, of corruption of the civil magiſtrate: and ſhould 
w—— he be puniſhed, the penalty is frequently too ſe- 
vere for the offence, Were penal laws leſs ſevere, 
delinquents of the ſecond claſs, ſuch as thieves, 
robbers, &c. who often eſcape the puniſhment 
juſtly merited by their crimes, might be encou- 
raged to the perpetration of offences, ſtill more 
heinous and dangerous to ſociety. For this rea- 
ſon capital puniſhments are wiſely denounced, 
againſt ſuch as are convicted; as the ſeverity of 
puniſhments ſhould more than balance the hope of 
impunity and the uncertainty of detection. As to 
the ſanction of laws by rewards, it is obvious that 
it could not be eſtabliſhed in any government ; 
becauſe, according to an eminent Engliſh law- 
yer (J), © were the exerciſe of every virtue to 
| be enforced by the propoſal of particular rewards, 
it would be impoſlible for any ſtate, to furniſh 
ſtock for ſo profuſe a bounty.” The payment of 
EY ſuch rewards, by taxes levied on the people, 
would be impoſſible; no nation being able to 
bribe every member to an obſervance of .its laws. 
Since then rewards and puniſhments are the baſis 
of human laws, and © the very hinges upon which 
all government turns ;” and ſince civil inſtitutions 
are, in numberleſs inſtances, deſtitute of thoſe 
ſupports ; it is evident, that without ſome other 
prop, the fabric of human laws muſt, in ſome 
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| ee Commentaries, Introd, fel. 2. 
degree, 
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degree, be unſupported, and ſo far fail of the 
end which they propoſe. 

| Having taken a curſory view of the defects of 

penal laws, it will be neceſſary to point out ſome 

remedy, for thoſe defetts and imperfections. Hiſ- 

tory acquaints us, that founders of ſtates have em- 


ſupplying the defects of laws, and weakneſs of 
their authority. No regular government has ever 


FEE 


a 


"OR leg i- 

lators, alliſt - 
ed by their 
religion, en + 


deavoured ta 


remedy the 


defects of 
ployed religion, as the moſt effectual means of ham, 


been eſtabliſhed without ſome form of religion; 


as if the former was defective without the latter, 
and the one was a neceſſary appendage to the 
other. Theſeus (g) committed the care of reli- 
gion and the interpretation of ſacred matters to 
the nobility: Lycurgus (h) conſulted Apollo, pre- 
vious to his political inſtitutions ; and Solon (i), and 
the laws of the twelve tables, were not inattentive 
to religion. Theſe and other lawgivers inculcated 
a notion of ſome ſuperior beings, who were to 
influence men's ations, by the powerful motives 
of hope and fear. Theſe men did not take a 
ſuperficial view of human nature, like many an- 
cient and modern _ unbelievers; but were ac- 
quainted with the tempers and capacities of man- 
kind, from experience and jntercourſe with the 
world. The legiſlators of every ſtate, conſcious 
of their own inſufficiency in conduQting their po- 
litical plans, and finding the minds of their ſub- 


(s) Plutarch's Lives. (e) bid. (7) Ibid. 
| _ jets 
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Ss E CT. jefts impreſſed with ſome ideas of religion, judged 
— it expedient, to give the religious principle ſuch 
a direction, as might advance their deſigns. For 
this purpole they eſtabliſhed a mode of worſhip 
calculated to ſupport the civil magiſtrate in his 
office, and to inſpire a reſpect for laws, ſuppoſed 
to be dictated by ſome deity, whom the people 
were taught to reverence. In order to accom- 
pliſh this end they pretended to. an intercourſe 
with ſome deity, from whom they profeſſed to 
have received their Jaws and ordinances. The 
Egyptian legiſlators pretended to have received 
their laws from Amaſis and Mnemes: Zoroaſter 
the Batftrian from Veſta; the Cretans, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus from Jupiter; Lycurgus from 
Apollo; Romulus from Conſus, and Numa from 
Egeria. To perpetuate thoſe laws, and procure 
an unfeigned obedience to them, they kept this 
perſuaſion alive, by the pompous parade of rites 
and ceremonies, which never fail to have a pow- 
erful effedt on the minds of the multitude, Games 
were celebrated, temples eretted, ſolemn rites in- 
ſtituted in honour of thoſe gods, under whoſe 
protection they affected to place their civil as well 
as religious rights, and to whom, as their guardi- 

ans, they had recourſe in all emergencies. 
Tealunagel Having pointed out the defeats of human laws, 
gion to pre- and the means employed by legiſlators to reftily 
vent came them; I ſhall in the courſe of this ſeQion con- 
ſider the influence of thoſe means on human kind, 


2 and 


Religion on Mankind. Tx 
and proteed immediately to ſhew, what effect true s x © Te 
religion is calculated to produce, on the morals gl 
olf men in poliſhed and barbarous ſtates, and how 

it remedies the imperfeQions of civil eſtabliſh- 

ments. By true religion I mean, a ſenſe of the 

being and attributes of God, diſcovered by rea- 

ſon, revelation, tradition, or by all of them to- 

gether. Refined ideas of the deity have been de- 

rived, with ſome probability, from ancient tradi- 

tion ; with certainty, from the Moſaic and pro- 

phetic writings; and obſcurely, if at all, from the 
deductions of reaſon, as will appear in the ſecond 
ſection. Thoſe three kinds of religion, according 

as we judge them to be borrowed from reaſon, 
revelation and patriarchal religion, I call natural, 
revealed, and Noachian ; and ſhall conſider, in 

the courſe of this work, the tendency and effects 

of theſe, on the morals of individuals, and on the 

welfare of communities. It is evident, that a 

lively ſenſe of the divine attributes, as underſtood E 
by the patriarchs and prophets, and afterwards 1 
taught by the wileſt and moſt ancient ſages, muſt 
enforce morality and remedy the defects already 
pointed out in the laws of every country, The 
moſt important human laws are founded on natu- 
ral; and denounce civil penalties, on crimes al- 
ready prohibited by the laws of nature or of God. 
fy For this reaſon, though a criminal ſhould eſcape 
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n. here the puniſhment due to his offences; yet, if 
J poſſeſſed of the religious principle, he cannot ex- 
pect 
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een pect to eſcape the all- ſeeing eye of the Supreme 

we Being whoſe Juſtice requires him to puniſh of- 
fenders, 

Its tendency The validity of oaths is founded on a ſenſe of 


un ar the omnipreſence and juſtice of God ; and the 


25, g. expediency of thoſe ſolemn appeals will appear, 


— from conſidering their influence upon judges and 
* vitneſles, upon ſovereigns and their ſubjects. Civil 
| laws being often ambiguous, ſometimes obſcure, 
and ſeldom univerſal ; in all theſe caſes, the deci- 
ſion depends much on the integrity of the judge, 
whole duty and oath require him to ſupply defici- 
ences, and elucidate obſcurities, by a fair an@ 
ſimple interpretation ; by an impartial application 
of laws to particular caſes; and by attending to 
the original intention and ſpirit of the legiſlator, 
The veracity of witneſſes, cited in courts of 
Juſtice, alſo depends much upon their ſentiments 
of religion: the more diſintereſted men are, the 
more credible ; and none ſurely are more diſin- 
tereſted, than the truly religious ; who conſider a 
preſent unjuſt advantage as trifling and mean, 
compared with that, which is future and eternal, 
Hence it appears, that religion is a powerful pre- 
ventive of corruption in judges, and the moſt 
effectual means, which the civil magiſtrate has 
ever deviſed, for the advancement of truth, in 
matters relative to life and property. Nor is re- 
ligion leſs uſeful to princes and their ſubjects: 
what can add more weight to the authority of a 
4 ſupreme 
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ſupreme magiſtrate, or more dignity to his office; 8 E © r. 
than a full aſſurance of his piety and impartiality QC, 
in diſpenſing juſtice, and enforcing the laws? 
« So natural, ſays Hogker (J), is the union of re- 
ligion with juſtice, that we may boldly deem 
there is neither, where both are not.” The 
faithful execution of laws depends, in ſome mea- 
ſure, upon the ſacred oath, whereby the prince is 
bound to adminiſter them with equity, and to a 
according to the truſt repoſed in him by his peo- 
ple. A ſupreme magiſtrate might perhaps, by the 
dread of his power, compel his ſubjetts to an ob- 
ſervance of his laws; but without a conſcientious 
concurrence of the will, no ſincere obedience is 
to be expected. The religious principle tends to 
render ſovereigns mild and juſt in their admini- 
{tration ; and ſubjects loyal and obedient to their 
prince.“ Such is the force which religion hath, 
to qualify all ſorts of men, and to render them in 
public affairs the more ſerviceable ; governors the 
apter to rule with conſcience, inferiors, for con- 
ſcience ſake, the more willing to obey (m).“ 
* A prince who loves and fears religion, ſays 
Monteſquieu (2), is a lion who ſtoops to the hand 
that ſtrokes, or to the voice that appeaſes him ; 
he, who fears and hates religion, is like the wild 
beaſt that growls and bites the chain which pre- 
vents his flying on the paſſenger : he, who has 


% Eccl. Polity, Book V. Set. I. (n) Ibid, 
(x) Spirit of Laws, Book XXIV. Chap, II. 
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SECT. no religion at all, is that terrible animal who 
3 perceives his nber only, when he tears to pieces 
and devours. Sinee then religion is fo uſeful 
in ſtates, where prince and people are directed by 
ſtanding laws; how much more uſeful muſt it be 
in deſpotic governments, where the ſovereign is 
abſolute; and where the people have no ſecurity 

from oppreſſion, but in the humanity of the 
prince? What can ſo humanize the deſpot's heart, 

or ſo effedtually reſtrain him from exchanging his 

ſcepter for an iron rod; as a ſtrong ſenſe of a 

being, to whom he muſt account for his actions, 

and who will reward or puniſh him according to 

his works ? 

Source of If we take a view of the opinions entertained of 
religious . . . . 
knowleigse God, by ſome ancient nations, and examine their 
among one effects; we ſhall find their ideas of the deity tole- 
dom. rably refined, and their moral praQtice ſuch, as 
might naturally be expected from a ſtrict adhe- 

rence to the precepts of true religion. It is uni- 
verſally acknowledged, that Ham, one of Noah's 

ſons, had ſettled in Egypt after the deluge. Be- 

ing about one hundred years old, he was acquaint- 
ed with religion, morality, agriculture and arts of 

the antediluvian world; and well qualified to in- 

ſtruct his family, and deſcendants in the know- 

ledge and practice of them. It is natural to ſup- 

poſe, that Noah, the ſecond father of mankind, 

had imprefſed on the minds of his children, 2 

ſtrong ſenſe of the attributes of God and the ne- 
ceſſity 
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ceflity of morality. His eſcape, from the generals E c T. 
I. 

deſtruction, muſt have made him contemplate the 

goodneſs and forbearance of God, with pleaſure 

and gratitude z and his power, wiſdom and good- 

neſs, with awe, wonder, and dread of offending. 

He muſt have told his family, that the antedilu- 

vian world was incorrigibly wicked, and deſtroy- 
cd, not only for the puniſhment of their crimes, 
but for an example to poſterity. The pride of be- 
ing a favourite of heaven muſt have made this 
miraculous flood, the vices of mankind, and the 
attributes of God, his favourite theme and ſubje& 
of converſation : ſo that his diſciples muſt have 
been well inſtructed in religious and moral pre- 
cepts, and have conveyed each of them, the ſame 
inſtruQtion to his children and deſcendants. We 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with the hiſtory of 
nations thus inſtrutted, to point out accurately 
the influence of pure religion on the lives of in- 
dividuals and the ſtate of fociety. But it is high- 
ly probable, that different nations obſerved dif- 
ferently the precepts of religion, and that ſome 
obſerved them ſtrictly, while others degenerated F 
into vice, ſuperſtition and idolatry. We find 1 
veſtiges of Noachian or perhaps revealed religion 
- among ſome ancient nations, and ſuch morals as 
p- Wl Might be expetted from men whoſe minds were 
d, impreſſed with true ideas of a deity. 
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SE F r. It appears from the teſtimony of Numenius (o), 


—— quoted by Euſebius, that the Bramins, Jews, Magi, 
Effects of and Egyptians, he might have alſo ſaid the Chi- 


that reli- 
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N gion, uſual- Neſe, had nearly the ſame notions of a Supreme 
| > or v5 Being. Nor is it improbable; ſince all ſprung 
l Chic. from the ſame ſtock, and the Noachian traditions 
Hl were uncorrupted in all nations, for ſome time 
| after the deluge. The primitive Chineſe had re- 
| fined ideas of the attributes of God ; and worſhip- 
lt - ed him, under the title of Shangti or Tyen. They 
| conſidered him as eternal, and always active, the 


ſovereign emperor, intelligent; incomprehenſible, 
omnipotent; the ſelf-exiſtent unity, which pro- 
duced all things by his power, juſt, good and 
| . merciful ; who rewards or puniſhes either here, 
or hereafter; whoſe juſtice is love, and whoſe 
puniſhments are mercies (p). This people con- 
4 tinued a long time pure, in their religious ſyſtem, 
iſ and moral prattice ; moſt of their emperors were 
| pious, learned, juſt and generous; and one of 
| them was ſo exemplary in his manners, that he | 
permitted his ſubjects, to write on a table, ex- | 
poled to public view, any thing reprehenſible in 
his conduct. As the religio» of China laſted | 
longer pure than in other countries; ſo they ex- 
celled other nations, in wiſdom, virtue and dura- | 
tion of their monarchy (q). The Chineſe, in pro- | 
i (o) Ramſay's Philoſophical Principles of Religion, Vol, II. 
f Chap. I. (p) Ibia. 
9 | (4) Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol, III. folio, Introd. to Hiſt, of er 
cels 
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eeſs of time, degenerated into ſuperſtition and E © f. 
vice, notwithſtanding the endeavours of Confu- wad, 
cius to reſtore the purity of the original worſhip, 

After the death of this reformer, the idolatry of 

Fo was ſpread over a conſiderable part of India, 
Tartary, and China; and the Chineſe became 

falſe and fraudulent, whether from a decay of re- 

ligion, or ſome other cauſe, I hel not pretend 

to determine. 


| According to the ſame author, extant in Euſe- Fe of i 

| bius's time, the Perſian Magi conſidered the Su- cient — 

5 preme Being eternal, uncreated, incorruptible, 
incorporeal and uncompounded, the greateſt and 

beſt of beings, creator of ſoul and body, of light 

» and darkneſs, and prior to both (r). The Medes 


: and Perſians who were ſprung from Shem, Noah's 


- fon, probably retained, for ſome time, the an- 
, cient patriarchial religion and cuſtoms without 
© any conſiderable alteration. Zoroaſter reformed 


the religion of the Perſians from any corruptions 
that had crept into it, and might have been ena- 
bled to do ſo from his acquaintance with the 
Hebrews, during the Babyloniſh captivity, and 
from his knowledge of the Old Teſtament (s). 
The learned Hyde affirms, that the ancient Per- 
ſians are the only nation upon earth, except the 
Jews and their anceſtors, who retained from the 
deluge, to his own time, the knowledge and wor- 


(r) Ramſay's Philoſ. Principles of Religion, Vol. II. Chap. i. 
0 Hyde's Hiſt, Reg Veterum Ferſarum, 939 
C ſhip 
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SECT. ſhip of the true God; with ſome flight mixtures 
8 of idolatry and ſuperſtition. They have been ac- 
cuſed by Chriſtians and Mahometans of ignorance 
of God, and the worſhip of fire; Hyde, though 
he admits they paid great homage to this element, 
yet denies they prayed to it; and maintains, that 
they always worſhipped the true God with ſince- 
rity and ardour (t). The moral ſyſtem and man- 
ners of Perſians were ſuch as might be expected 
from perſons, who had formed true ideas of the 
divine attributes. Their Sadder (v), or ſacred 
book, abounds with excellent moral precepts, 
blended indeed with falſe opinions; and requires 
them to begin the day with prayer, praiſes and 
thankſgivings unto God; to be chaſte in their 
bodies, honeſt in their dealings, and to ſhun plea- 
ſure, pride, robbery, and revenge (u). This peo- 
ple were temperate in their feſtivals, grave and 
auſtere in their deportment ; it was deemed cri- 
minal in a plebeian to commit fornication, and 
even the monarch was not allowed to get drunk, 

more than once a year (w). 

Efasof The ancient Indians held an opinion, that the 


natural re- 


ligion on the governor of the world pervades it as a ſoul; that 
event he is immortal and bountiful, and knoweth, ruleth 
and preſerveth all things; that the human ſoul is 
a particle of the divine, ſurvives the body, and re- 

(:) Hyde, Cap. viii, (v) Ibid. prope ſinem. 
( Bruckeri Hiſt. Critica de Philoſophia Perſarum, Lib. II. 
Cap. xv. {w) Hyde, Cap. iv. 
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turns to God to be rewarded or puniſhed (x). 8 K 2 
From the Verdam, or Sacred Book of the Indian 


it appears, that they believed in a ſupreme being, 
who protects all things by viceroys or inferior 
deities ; is ſimple, inviſible, immutable, eternal, 
wiſe, holy, true, good, juſt and merciful (y). The 
morality of the Indians was ſoſublime and pure, and 
had ſuch a tendency to ſubdue the paſſions, and 
induce men to the practice of many virtues; that 
Brucker (z), from a partiality for the Greek phi- 
loſophy, ſeems to ſuſpett ; that the doQtines aſ- 
cribed to them, were borrowed from the Greek 
ſchools and the precepts of the Goſpel. The In- 
diah philoſophy required men to extirpate evil 
deſires and criminal indulgences, and to lead lives 
of innocence and auſterity, Their practice was, 
in general, conformable to their principles; the 
Indians were ſo auſtere, that ſome ſecluded them- 
ſelves from ſociety, to ſhun occaſions of ſin, and 
to practiſe virtue retired from the world. Others 
abſtained from wine, and animal food, and per- 
formed ſeveral acts of patience and ſelf.denial ; 
while ſome deſpiſed even death, though admini- 
ſtered in torments. The ancient Bramins, or 
prieſts, were remarkably rigid; and acquired great 
influence with prince and people, not only for 


(x) Bruckeri de philoſophia Indorum, Lib. II. Cap. iv. 
Sect. 6. ; 
(y) Ramſay, Ch. i. of God's Exiſtence and Attributes. 
(z) Bruckeri, Lib, II. Cap. iv. Sect. 4. and 7. | 
e their 
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SECT. 
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their continence and hardineſs; but for their ſkill 


i in propheſy, and interceding with the Gods in 


- 


time of public calamity. Being ſent for by Alex- 
ander the Great, who had conquered their coun- 
try; they treated him with contempt, diſobeyed 


his ſummons, and deſired he would come to them, 


if an interview was neceſſary (a). From what 
has been ſaid it appears, that the ancient Chineſe, 
Perſians and Indians, who entertained ſublime 
ideas of God though blended with falſe opinions, 
were virtuous in practice, and that ſome of them 
were moral, even to a degree of auſterity, With 
reſpe@ to the Egyptians, we know little of their 
religion and morality, in the early ages of that 
nation : but we may judge from analogy, that they 
continued for ſome time religious and virtuous; 
and know to a certainty, that in the time of Moſes 
they were attually ſunk in ſuperſtition and vice. 


Queſtionre- Having marked the tendency of true religion, 
lative to the 4 4 . 4 
origin and and its ſalutary effects in ſome ancient kingdoms ; 


effects of 
Paganiſm, 


I proceed to point out the miſchiefs that have 
ariſen, from ignorance or corruptions of the pre- 
cepts which it enjoins. The hiſtory of theſe miſ- 
chiefs, when exhibited, will furniſh an argument 
of the excellence of that religion, which would 
prevent or remove them. True religion naturally 
prevents falſe opinions, and the various inconve- 
niences which flow from them to individuals and 
communities : did men pradtiſe its precepts, theſe 


(a) Bruckeri, Sect. 7. ; 
INCON» 


ſu] 
lat 
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inconveniences would have been removed; and s 110 7. 
many of them actually were aboliſhed, in coun- wu 


tries enlightened by the Jewiſh and Chriſtian re- 
velations. It might be expected, in point of or- 
der, that I ſhould exhibit the effects of the pa- 
triarchal religion, and of that ſyſtem of ſuperſti- 
tion which prevailed in the world, before the pro- 
mulgation of the law. But, as hiſtory is not ſuf- 
ficiently clear on either of theſe points, I am 
obliged to confine myſelf to the effects of true and 
falſe religion, ſubſequent to that period. It ap- 
pears from the hiſtory of almoſt all nations, that 
men entertain ſome ideas of divine worſhip ; and 
that the human mind, unleſs properly direQed, 
has generally attached itſelf to unworthy objects; 
the worſhip of which has been detrimental to ſo- 
ciety. Before I deſcribe the effects of Pagan ſu- 
perſtitions, it will be neceſſary to enquire into the 
origin of idolatry, and into the motives which 
prompted men to ſo abominable a practice. This 
enquiry, while it gratifies the curioſity of many 
readers, will enable them to underſtand, more 
thoroughly, the riſe. of Heathen ſuperſtitions ; 
and the effects which they produced, on the con- 
duct of the Gentiles, It is not eaſy to determine 
this queſtion, in a ſatisfactory manner; as both 
ancient and modern authors are confuſed on the 
ſubject. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and Plu- 
tarch, differ from each ather, and are obſcure in 
explaining the riſe of heatheniſm: while no mo- 
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SECT. dern mythologiſt has, in my opinion, treated it 
— with ſo much clearneſs and appearance of proba- 


bility, as Abbe Le Pluche; from whoſe writings 
I have extrafted, what ſeems to me the moſt na- 
tural account of the origin of idolatry, I do not 
affirm, that this author's hypotheſis is every where 
well founded ; nay, it is admitted, that he ſome 
times puſhes his argument too far, like all ſyſte- 
matic Writers; yet does his general hiſtory of the 
riſe and progreſs of idolatry appear more natural, 
than that of any other writer, who has treated on 
this ſubject. But, as I have made only a ſhort 


extract from his hiſtory of the Heavens; I refer 


my readers for a more ample account to Le 
Pluche's work or to Lilius Gyraldus, to whom he 
is chiefly indebted for information on this ſubject. 


A late author (5) juſtly celebrated for erudition, 


adopts Plutarch's opinion of the Egyptian Mytho- 
logy, which Le Pluche had condemned as fabu- 
lous and groundleſs: had the learned Brucker read 
the hiſtory of the Heavens, he could not have dif- 
fered from the ingenious Abbe, without attempt- 
ing to refute him. They who deſire further in- 
formation on this ſubjeQ, ſhould alſo conſult Ba- 
nier, Bryant, and other writers, who are learned 
on this topic, though not ſo clear, upon the whole, 
as the author whoſe ſyſtem I have adopted. 


) Bruckeri Hiſt. Crit, de philoſophia Egyptiorum, Cap. 


All 


vii. Sect. 14. 
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All Mythologiſts are agreed, that we are to ſeek 5 11 7. 
in Egypt for the origin of idolatry; and that in we 
this fertile ſoil, it was nurtured and matured. But, — 2 
though agreed in the ſoil and parents, which gave 9 
birth to the monſter; yet they differ, in account- s 


ing for the manner of its production, and in trac- 
ing its ſtrides, through ſo many nations of the 
earth. Le Pluche proves, that the Egyptians bad 
ſeveral figures expoſed to public view, which were 
intended, as an almanack or calendar, to divide 
the year, regulate the ſeaſons, mark the times of 
ſowing, the inundation or retreat of the Nile, and 
other important concerns. Theſe figures were 
called ſymbols or hieroglyphics; and ſerved as a 
language to expreſs their wants, to retain the me- 
mory of paſt events, and to convey, in a ſhort 
and popular way, various kinds of inſtruftion. 
The primitive intention of them was,- to remind 
men to 'glorify God; to acquaint them with the 
progreſs of the ſun, the approach of the dog-days, 
and many particulars relative to huſbandry. The 
ſafety of the Egyptians, and their ſucceſs in agri- 
culture, depended on the direction of the winds, 
the height of terraces, and the riſing of the dog- 
ſtar ; and all theſe things were denoted by figures 
of birds and beaſts, and of men, women and chil- 
dren in different dreſſes and attitudes, according 
to different circumſtances. It was a general ob- 
ſervation in Egypt, that the hawk flew from North 
to South, at the approach of mild weather; and 
: G 4 there- 
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* b f. therefore the figure of that bird was thought a 
. Proper emblem of Eteſian winds, which blew in 
that direttion, about the ſummer ſolſtice (c). The 
whoop was a bird which followed the courſe of the 
Nile, as it retired within its banks; and fed on 
new-born inſets, that were generated from its 
mud. The figure of this bird, exhibited in pub- 
lic, was looked upon as a notice, that the waters 
were ſubſiding, and proclaimed the time of ſur- 
veying and ſowing their lands (4). The Nile over- 
flowed ſoon after the ſun had entered into Syrius ; 
and the Egyptians called that ſtar the dog-ſtar, for 
its vigilance, and exhibited a ſymbol to give warn- 
ing of the inundation. This figure, called Anubis, 
had the head of a dog, a vigilant animal, to guard 
them againſt the flood; a pot on his arms, to de- 
note proviſions; wings on his feet, that they may 
fly to their terraces ; and this ſymbol was accom- 
panied with a tortoiſe or duck, an amphibious 
bird, that lives by the water fide ; to expreſs the 
ſituation of the Egyptians during the flood (e). 
The Sphinx was a public ſign, which acquainted 
them, how high they were to raiſe their terraces, 
to eſcape the inundation : this figure had the face 
of a virgin, and the body of a lion couching ; 
to expreſs the inactivity which prevailed during 
the flood, and the time that elapſed, while the ſun 
was paſſing through Leo and Virgo (/). 
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(e) Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. Ch. i. No 8. 0%) Ibid. 
le) Ibid. No 7. (f) Ibid. Ne 8. 
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All ancient nations, by a common cuſtom, mets z CT. 
at the New-moons, to offer up their praiſes and 
thankſgivings to God for his goodneſs and benefi- Nes 


Neptune 


cence, The Egyptians did ſo, and filled the bels nat 


places where they met, with ſignificant figures ex- 
preſſive of an intelligence which gives heat and 
ſplendour to the ſun, fertility to the earth, and 
ſucceſs to induſtry. The principal of theſe figures 
were, at firſt, employed to expreſs the attributes 
of the Deity, and the regulations of huſbandry ; 
but were afterwards made inſtruments of ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry. The Egyptians made the 
ſun, the grandeſt viſible obje&, the emblem of 
the Almighty ; repreſented it by a circle in their 
religious aſſemblies; proſtrated themſelves before 
it; and called that figure, which was only the 
ſymbol of God, the Eternal, the Father of Life, 
the Mighty, the moſt High. But the mind being, 
in all public acts of devotion, intent on the ſun 


and on that circle which was its emblem; they 


ſoon forgot God, aſcribed to the ſun thoſe attri- 
butes, and at length confounded the creature with 
the creator, They alſo repreſented the governor 
of the world, by the figure of a man bearing a 
ſceptre; ſometimes by that of a coachman with a 
whip; and called thoſe different figures Ofiris ; a 
word which, in the original, ſignifies inſpector, 
leader, king, foul of the world and governor of 
the ſtars: all of which being attributes of the 
Deity ; thoſe figures muſt have been intended as 

| emblems 


real brings. 
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SECT. emblems of them (g). The Egyptians, in pro- 
— cee of time, miſtook their moſt diſtingutſhed figure 
for the father of their nation; and aſcribed to 
him ſeveral particulars of the hiſtory of Ham. 
Finding the circle, the ſymbol of God and of the 
ſun, on the forehead of Oſiris, they confounded 
him with them ; and aſcribed divinity to Ham or 
Ammon, the father and founder of the kingdom 
of Egypt. Thoſe figures had different appen- 
dages, to expreſs the attributes of the deity ; ſer- 
pents or eels, which were ſymbols of life and 
health in Egypt, denoted that God was the author 
of thoſe advantages; and figures of fruitful plants 
were annexed to the circle or ſphere, to mark 
the bounties of Providence. They had a figure 
of Oſiris, exhibited in public, to denote the an- 
nual return of trading ſhips and merchandiſe; and 
called this figure Poſeidon or Neptune ; words 
which ſignify the proviſion of maritime countries, 
and the arrival of fleets: this ſymbol was after- 
wards ſuppoſed to be the figure of a god who de- 
lighted in the ſea (I). 
I, Ceres, The Egyptians had ſeveral female figures, each 
— ad of which was called Iſis: one of them, with a 
. fickle in her hand, denoted harveſt; another, in 
a different dreſs, was exhibited, when they met 
at their feaſts, to return thanks to God for the 
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(g) Hiſt, of Heavens, Book I. ch. ii. No 1. 0 Ibid. 
Book I. ch. i. Ne g. 


fruits 
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fruits of the earth. At the feaſts of new or full s 2 © T. 
moons, they placed a creſcent or full moon over Coynnes 
the head of the ſymbol ; they proclaimed a plen- 
tiful year, by an Iſis ſurrounded with a multitude 
of breaſts; and, on a year of ſcarcity, expoſed 
an Iſis with a ſingle breaſt, which probably gave 
riſe, to the fable of the Amazons (i). The Egyp- 
tian Ifis was the ſame with the Phenician and 
Sicilian Ceres, the Demeter of the Greeks and 
Diana of the Epheſians. A figure of Ifis, which - 
marked the productions of the earth, was called 
Diana, and looked on as a terreſtrial deity; ſome- 
times, Diana was conſidered as the moon, from 
the creſcent ſne wore; and ſometimes, as the 
queen of hell; becauſe, being for ſome time invi- 
ſible about new moon, ſhe was ſuppoſed to have 
then viſited the regions of the dead. The poets 
have repreſented Diana as chaſte ; and yet are ſo 
inconſiſtent, as to mention her nightly viſits to 
the ſhepherd Endymion; the origin of which ca- 
lumny was as follows. It was uſual to celebrate 
the ancient ſtate of mankind, before the flood, 
near ſome beautiful grotto or fountain, called 
Endymion ; and to place an Iſis there, together 
with another figure, called Horus, the ſymbol of 
work. Endymion was the place where the figure 
of Diana was depoſited ; and the poets have re- 
preſented it as: a man, whom Diana was accuſed 


(i) Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. ch. i. No 10. 
| of 
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SE e r. of viſiting in the night (i). There was a figure 

weed Ifis, with a child in its lap, which was con- 
. fidered as the ſymbol of a fruitful woman; this 
figure was afterwards metamorphoſed into a god- 
deſs, wholly employed, in diſpoſing men and 
animals to propagation. This goddeſs was after- 
wards called Venus, from the girls who proſtituted 
themſelves in her temple, and who were called 
Venoth, in the language of the Phenicians (I). 

— The Egyptians had ſeveral figures, exhibited to 


can, Apollo public view, expreſſive of the ſucceſſive opera- 


taken t 
Hors an tions of induſtry, and the ſtate of agriculture; 


5-4 ory and they called each of them Horus, a word 
which ſignifies, in the original, huſbandry or ſkill 
in agriculture. Sometimes they exhibited the 
ſymbol of a full grown man, at other times that 
of a child, and ſometimes that of a youth. The 

different dreſſes of the fame figure taught them 
when to begin, and when to end their annual 
works; and luggeſted every precaution that was 
neceſſary to accompliſh them. Horus, with his 
hands and feet encumbered, and as it were ſwathed 
up, marked the inactivity which prevailed during 
the inundation ; the figures were exhibited more 
free and diſengaged in their limbs, as the waters 
ſubſided ; and Horus aſleep was the emblem of 


repoſe and reſt from labour (m). When the 


(4) Hiſt, of Heavens, Book I. ch. ii. No 12. 
(1) Ibid, Ne 14. in) Ibid, Book I. ch, i. Ne 10. 
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Egyptians were preparing for war, they dreſſed s E CT. 
Horus in a military garb, and entitled him the wa 


formidable: this ſymbol was afterwards conſidered 
as the figure of a warrior, and aſſumed different 
names in diverſe countries; Aſis among the Syri- 
ans, Horus among the Gauls, Ares among the 
Greeks, and Mars among the Latins. The Thra- 
cians, and other warlike nations took him for an 
ancient worthy of their country, who aſſiſted 
them in war (n). The figure of Horus armed 
with a club, and exhibited in public, gave notice, 
that the valiant were going to engage in an expe- 
dition, againſt ſome wild beaſt or notorious robber. 
This public Gon, called Hercules, ſignified the 
eminent in war; but was afterwards miſtaken for 
the ſtatue of an hero, who was employed in the 
deſtruction of robbers and monſters (o). Horus, 
dreſſed like a blackſmith, was the emblem of me- 
chanic arts, and called Vulcan, a word ſignifying 
work diſpatched. When war was proclaimed, 
they ſeparated the ſymbal of Vulcan from that of 
Iſis, and ſubſtituted in its room that of Mars; 
which gave riſe to the fable of Vulcan's jealouſy, 
and the criminal correſpondence of Venus and 
Mars (p). The figure of Horus armed with ar- 
rows and vanquiſhing the monſter Python, ex- 
preſſed the retreat of the Nile, and the viftory 


{») Hiſt, of Heavens, Book 1. ch. ii. Ns 20, 
(o) Ibid. (p) Ibid. Ne 22. 
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SECT. of huſbandry, in ſpite of the inundation. When 
ery this ſymbol was tranſported into the ifland Delos, it 
gave occaſion to the fable of Apollo killing Py- 
thon, and to the Pythian games afterwards cele- 
brated in this and other places (q). Some figures 
of Horus were expreſſive of the works that were 
to be done in each ſeaſon ; and therefore Apollo 
vas reported to have pronounced oracles, to have 
been acquainted with, and to have foretold future 
events (7). 
Mate, Egypt was free from inundation for nine 
l Pale, months, and overflowed for three; and the Egyp- | 
7. tians had nine different figures of Iſis, to mark 
of 16s, the firſt days of the nine, and three other figures 
to denote the three months of inundation. The 
nine figures gave riſe to the fable of the Nine 
Muſes, and the other three to the ſtory of the 
Three Graces. We cannot entertain a doubt of 
the truth of this opinion; when we conſider, that 
the original words tranſlated Muſes and Graces 
ſignify reſpeQtively ſafe from waters, and divorce 
or interruption of the correſpondence between the a 
cities, during the flood. The figure of Apollo, r 
with his harp, was taken from that of Horus or i 
huſbandry, delighting himſelf with muſic, at the ſ 
retreat of the waters; and we find the Nine Muſes 
under the direttion of Apollo, as thoſe nine months 


— — —— 1— et. a v5 


0) Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. ch. l. Ng. 
(7 Ibid. No. 29. 


were 


were employed in works of induſtry (s). It ap-$ E © T. 
pears from the names and functions of the Athe- 1 
nian Pallas and the Sabine Pales, chat they were 

taken from the Iſis of the Egyptians, Pales gave 

laws to the huſbandmen of Italy; Pallas taught 

the Athenians agriculture: and both theſe names 

ſignify public order; in alluſion to the functions 

of Iſis, who regulated the ſeaſons by various 

ſigns peculiar to each. At Sais in Egypt a sure 

of Iſis was exhibited, as a public ſign; to pro- 

claim the marching of troops and levying of ſol- 

diers. The Athenians, who were a colony from 

Egypt, armed their Pallas in imitation of this 

figure; and borrowed the manufacture of linen 

from the inhabitants of Sais. The Egyptian Iſis 

bore in her hand a weaver's beam ; and therefore 

the Athenians imagined that their goddeſs taught 

them the manufacture of linen, the making of 

ſtuffs, and the invention of arts (t). 


The Egyptians had a figure, called Saturn, the Symbols and 
ſymbol of juſtice, which was afterwards conſidered 1 


monies of 


as a real perſon by the Greeks, Romans and other . 52% 
nations. Homer ſpeaks of him as quick-fighted H, * 
in puniſhing criminals, and he has been repre- 
ſented as fond of being worſhipped, by the effu- 1 
fon of human blood. To mark the end of the 1 
g old and beginning of the new year, they painted | 
an old man who ſeemed to bite off the head of | 
(-) Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. ch. ii. Ne 29. 
(:) Ibid. Ne 15. | 
6 4 his 
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SECT: his fon; which gave riſe to the fable of Saturn's 


The Hip of the Efes 


3 devouring his own children (u). The funeral 


ceremonies of the Egyptians, and the ſymbols 


employed on the occaſion, at firſt conveyed uſe- 


ful inſtructions relative to the ſtate of the dead: 
but theſe ſymbols were afterwards conſidered as 
pictures of the treatment of the deceaſed in the 
next world, There was a burial ground near 
Memphis, on the borders of the lake Ackeruſia, 
at the ſhore of which, certain judges enquired 
into the condut of the deceaſed. If a man had 
not paid his debts, or had violated the laws, his 
body was left unburied, or probably was thrown 
into a fink called Tartarus (w). If no accuſer 
appeared, or only a falſe accuſer, his friends 
praiſed his reſpe& for religion, equity, chaſtity 


and other virtues ; conveyed his corpſe over the 


lake into a plain called Elyſium, embelliſhed with 
brooks, groves and other rural ornaments, thrice 
ſprinkled ſand over it, gave three cries, and bid 
adieu to the dead. To expreſs this in ſymbolic 
language they had a figure called Charon, which 
repreſented an incorruptible waterman who ferried 
over ſuch only, as could ſtand the teſt. At the 
entrance of Elyſium, they placed the figure of 
a dog with three heads, called Cerberus; a word 


Ggnifying the cries of the grave: and they had 


% Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. ch. ii. N- 39, 
(w) Ibid. Bock I. ch. i. Ne 17, 


another 
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another called Pluto, a ſymbol of the deliverance 3 2 © r. 
ol the juſt; which was afterwards transformed 3 
| into a god, who prelided over hell (x). At places 
where carcaſſes were thrown, they exhibited a 
| leaking veſſel, into which water was inceſſantly 
| poured, and many other figures frightful to be- 
hold; that of a man tied to a wheel which con- 
ſtantly turned ; of another whoſe heart was per- 
petually gnawed by a vulture; and of one who 
rolled a ſtone up a hill without - intermiſſion, 
which returned immediately to furniſh him with 
employment (y). Theſe were probably ſymbols 
of inceſſant and endleſs tortures, to which the 
wicked were expoſed; while the virtuous were 
conveyed into the manſions of the happy. 

The deſcendants of Noah repreſented the Fableof the 
dreadful effects reſulting from the flood by ſym- — 
bols; and their principal feaſts related to the 
diſmal alteration experienced after the deluge. 

They denoted this event, by the figure of a water- 
0 monſter, which roſe from under ground; and by 
h figures of monſtrous giants that ſprung out of 
d the earth, to dethrone Oſiris; whoſe names were 
je Briareus, Othus, Ephialtes, Enceladus, Mimas, 
of Porphyrion, and Rhecus. Theſe figures marked 
d the diſorders that followed the flood, and the un- 
d happy ſtate of mankind after that period. Their 
names, tranſlated in the order in which they are 
(x) Hiſt. of Heavens, Book I. Chap-Ii. Ne 2. 
O0) Ibid. Book I. Chap. i. Ne 17. 
er D written, 
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TSS r. written, ſignify loſs of ſerenity, diverſity of ſea- 
awed ſong, gatherings of clouds unknown before, the 


Mercury, 
Memnon 
and Bac- 


chus. 


havocks occaſioned by inundations, earthquakes, 
great rains and ſtorms. According to the fable, 
Oſiris defeated thoſe giants; and his fon Horus, 
the ſymbol of induſtry, aſſumed the head and 
claws of a lion, to reſiſt Rhecus, or the wind, 


which deſtroyed his hopes. This part of the fa- 


ble intimated, that they could not avoid the 
dreadful effects of Rhecus, or the wind, but by 


watching the ſun's entrance into the ſign Leo (2). 


The Egyptians had a figure of Iſis, which repre- 
ſented the ancient ſtate of the earth diſordered by 


the flood; this ſymbol regretted the loſs of her 


former fecundity, the want of food to nouriſh, 
and of fire to warm and light the people. This 
figure, afterwards called Ceres, gave riſe to the 
fable of that goddeſs lighting torches, and with 
grief and diligence ſeeking her daughter Proſer- 
pine; a word which ſignifies corn loſt among a 
crowd of weeds (a). | 

The obſervance of the dog-ſtar procured the 
Egyptians an abundance of corn ; and this people 


enriched themſelves by ſelling to foreigners. For 


this reaſon, the figure of Anubis was often accom- 
panied with a full purſe ; and men ſtyled it the 
dealer, the cunning, or only commerce, This 
ſymbol was called Camillus among the Hetrurians, 


(=) Hiſt, of Heavens, Book I. Ch. i. No 14. 
(a) Ibid. Book I. Ch. ii. Ne 45. 


Janus, 


1s 


us, 
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Janus, among the Latins, Hermes, among theS ECT. 
Greeks, and Mercury, among the Phenicians... 


This figure, from being a public ſign, was con- 
verted into the god of commerce and intrigue 2 
holding in its hand a long pole to meafure the 


riſing of the waters; it was afterwards taken for a 


leader, an ambaſſador or an orator. The wings 
on his feet, at firſt intended to remind them to 
fly to their terraces, made them miſtake him for a 
meſſenger. The fable of the Statue of Memnon, 
daily uttering a ſound at ſunriſe, aroſe from the 
ſymbol of Horus, exhibited in public, which di- 
refted the huſbandman, what works were to be 
done every day in the year (5). When the 


Egyptians commemorated the infancy of huſbandry 


after the flood, they repreſented it by the ſymbol 
of Horus or a child : and the Greeks, who imi- 
tated the Egyptians in their repreſentations, took 
this ſymbolic child for a real one, the fon of 
Semele, and called Bacchus in Italy, and Diony- 
{us in Greece, from the expreſſions of ſorrow made 
uſe of at this ſolemnity. That Horus and Bac- 
chus were the ſame, appears ſrom the writings of 
the poets, who aſcribe to Bacchus all the attributes 
of Horus, and the operations of induſtry, It was 
huſbandry, and not any man that ever exiſted, 
which guarded againſt inundations of rivers and 
tides (c); extratted rivers of wine, milk- and ho- 

(6) Hiſt. of Heavens, Bock I. Ch. ii. * 26. 

(c) Hor. Lib. II. Ode xix. ä | 
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2e 7. ney from barren ſoil, and vanquiſhed Rhecus, or 

w=— the wind, by obſerving the ſun's entrance into the 
ſign Leo (d). 

— We ſhall find, that animal worſhip, augury and 

of animals, Other ſuperſtitions, had a ſimilar foundation. It 

and other Was Uſual with the ancient Egyptians to lead about, 

— at their feaſts, certain animals of the ſame name 
with the ſign, into which the ſun entered at that 
ſeaſon. The harveſt was ended at Thebes, when 
the ſun entered Aries; at Memphis, when he en- 


tered Taurus; and at Mendes, when he entered 


ivto the Kids. They led about, at their refpec- 


tive feaſts, theſe animals; and in proceſs of time 
worſhipped the ram at Thebes, the ox at Memphis, 
and goats at Mendes. At the great feaſt of Ifis, 
a living dog walked foremoſt in the proceſſion as 
the emblem of the dog-ſtar; which gave riſe to 
the reverence paid to dogs in many parts of 
Egypt. Every beaſt uſed in their ceremonies, in 
time became objects of adoration, as the ram, 


kids, bulls, goats, fiſhes, ſerpents, crocodiles, 


wolves, and ſeveral others; and-even plants were 
worſhipped, whoſe foliage was added to the figures 
of thoſe animals (e). The ancient Egyptians ne- 
ver embarked, ſowed or planted, without conſult- 
ing the figures of birds, which ſerved as weather- 
cocks, to mark the direction of winds and changes 
of the weather. The hawk, whoop, Numidian 


(4) Le Pluche, Book I, Ch. ii. Ne 45. 
(*) Ibid, Book I. Ch. ii. Ne 41, 42. 


hen 
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hen and This, were public ſymbols which repreſent - S k © T. 
ed certain winds and gave intelligence about 239 
weather, the ſucceſs of huſbandry, navigation, 
trade, war and other undertakings, In proceſs 
of time they forgot the original import of thoſe 
figures; and conſulted real chickens and other 
birds at Rome and other places about future events. 
The huſbandman or traveller no longer obſerved 
the ſymbols, in order to know how the winds 
blew ; but- waited until ſome bird appeared, to 
give the wiſhed-for information; and imagined 
that birds, which accidentally croſſed the air, were 
meſſengers of the gods to acquaint them of their 
intentions. Even the appendages of the princi- 
pal figures were converted into inſtruments of 
idolatry : the ſymbols Ofiris, Iſis, Horus and Anu- 
bis ſometimes held a ſcepter; at other times an 
horn to call the people together; ſometimes a pre- 
ſident's crook to denote a feaſt where he preſided; 
ſometimes a pole to meaſure the Nile; a reed to 
ſignify the ſupport of the vine; and a diſtaff to 
mark the helps afforded by the loom. The im- 
port of theſe ſymbols was in time forgotten ; and 'l 
the ſcepter, hook and other appendages of the 
principal figures, were conſidered as inſtruments in 
prognoſticating events. Even flutes, lyres, and 
| other muſical inſtruments, employed in their feaſts, 
| were miſtaken for inſtruments of divination; va- 
rious dreſſes of the ſame figure gave birth to a 
new god ; and gods were multiplied as much as 
b | D 3 ſymbols, 
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Er. ſymbols, by the interpretation of phloſophere. and 


wy —embelliſhment of poets (/)). 

—.— „ Pluche proves, with a n — of 

the worlhip clearneſs, that other figures had a ſimilar inten- 
tion; and that the entire group of + heathen gods 


gods. 
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and goddeſſes originated in Egypt from the uſe 
of ſymbols. That, the Cretans and other nations 
adopted them, with ſome variations in attire, name 
or attributes; that the Phenicians and others, who 
came to Egypt for corn, introduced them into 


Europe and Aſia; and that the Greeks. and Ro- 
mans transformed them into ſo many gods and 


goddeſſes, - demigods and heroes, to whom they 
aſcribed genealogies and hiſtorical events. At 
firſt, there was nothing myſterious, in ſymbols ; 
they were ſignificant and expreſſive of their wants, 
and like a language which every perſon under- 
ſtood. Aſter the invention of letters, the ſymbo- 
lic language became obſolete, and prieſts and 
learned men retained the uſe of ſymbols at feaſts, 
burials, and in the outward ceremonies of religion. 
But in general the original intention of them was 
forgotten, and men ſtupidly gazed at them, with- 
out. underſtanding their meaning. Interpreters 
explained them variouſly, as beſt ſuited their fan- 
cies or intereſts; and to theſe men we may aſcribe 


the extravagant ſtories of heroes and demigods, 


which never exiſted except in che imaginations of 
men. Had they any foundation in nature, the 


0 43.99 Le Pluche, Bock I. Ch: iii.” Ne x. 
Amen R | 7 


heathen 
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heathen mythology could not have ſo abounded 5 E © r. 
with errors, fables and contradictions of expoſitors. 


Symbols were the alphabet of the ancients; and 
it is as abſurd to ſeek in nature for any creature 
like the Sphinx or Anubis, as to enquire into the 
genealogy of any letter in the alphabet. It may 
ſeem extraordinary, that the Egyptians ſhould 
miſtake the original meaning of the ſymbol of the 
ſeaſons, which annually returned and was fre- 


quently renewed, But it is obvious, that as the 
old Egyptian year conſiſted of three hundred and 


ſixty-five days, without intercalation ; the feaſts 
and ſeaſons muſt have been gradually diſplaced. 
When the ſymbols no longer expreſſed the ſea- 
ſons, or the works and feaſts proper to them; 
men naturally forgot that they related to them, or 
were intended to regulate them (g). The author 


opinion, that the deſcendants of Noah engraved 
on ſtone, in hieroglyphics, the doctrines of reli- 
gion and other important truths ; dreading ano- 
ther deluge, and thinking this a ſurer method, 
than oral tradition, to convey information to poſ- 
terity, This writer maintains, that in time men 
ſorgot the true import of thoſe ſacred ſymbols, 
and gradually fell into idolatry and ſuperſtition (i). 


(g) Le Pluche, Book I. Ch. i. Ne 8. 
(>) Ramſay, Vol. II. Introd. 


D 4 and 


of the Philoſophical Principles of Religion is of 


A learned author affirms, that the firſt founder gucker: 
of Egyptian erudition engraved on pillars bis laws; . <x- 


* 
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SECT. and expreſſed them by figures of animals and other 


parts of nature, that they might not be loſt or for- 
gotten. That ſymbols were at firſt invented to 


elucidate and not to obſcure doctrines; not to make 
religion myſterious, but to render its ſublime and 
intelleftual ideas familiar to the vulgar. So far 
Brucker and Ramſay concur in opinion with the 
ingenious Abbe ; but the former differs from Le 
Pluche, with reſpett to the foundation of Egyp- 
tian theology, and the origin of idolatry in other 
nations. Brucker adopts Plutarch's opinion, that 
the moſt ancient gods of Egypt were men deified 
for the benefits conferred by them on mankind. 
He denies that the Egyptians ſuppoſed mere men 
to be gods, but ſays they believed a divine energy 
to have pervaded the univerſe, fome effluvia or 
particles of which reſide in men, who ſurpaſſed 
themſelves in genius and uſeful inventions. He 
alſo contends, that Egyptians worſhipped the ſun, 
ſtars and planets as uſeful ta men, animated by 


ſome divine influence, and the chief reſidence of - 


the deity. _ He owns that the ignorant worfhipped 
the ſtars and ſun without reſerve, while the wiſe 
conſidered them only as his throne and reſi- 
dence (i). I have rejected the opinion of this 
very learned writer as founded on hypotheſis, and 
_ unſupported by a fingle concluſive or even proba- 
ble argument. Oſiris, Iſis and others, whom Le 


(i) Brucker de philoſophia Zgyptiorum, Cap. vii. Sect. 8 
* | | tre. 


Pluche 
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Pluche proves to have never exiſted, Brucker ſup- 5 K © T. 


poſes to be real perſons, who flouriſhed in Egypt. 


He denies that Egyptians worſhipped mere men, 
and yet admits that wiſe, good and uſeful men 
were objects of their veneration. This author, 
conſcious of his own inability to explain the fig- 
nification of ſymbols, aſſigns ſeveral cauſes of diff. 
culty and obſcurity in them. He aſſerts, that 
Egypt underwent feveral changes from inunda- 
tions, which obliged the ancient inhabitants to 
migrate ; and from the invaſions of foreigners, 


who" introduced new cuſtoms and new doArines 


into that country. The Egyptians being ridiculed 
by foreigners, for the worſhip of the ſun, ſtars, 
heroes and animals ; the ingenious attempts to ex- 
plain their ſuperſtitions have added to the obſcu- 
rity (A). Prieſts alſo contributed to render hiero- 
glyphies obſure, by explaining them in a manner 
which was calculated to impoſe on an ignorant 
and ſervile people, and to promote their own in- 
tereſt and that of their rulers (7). Poets too con- 
tributed to render the heathen mythology obſcure, 
by celebrating the fame of heroes in hyperbolic 
language; and by aſcribing to them the attributes 
of the Supreme Being. To theſe heroes, the di- 
vines, who were poets, ſung praiſes in verſe, with 
vhich ſort of compoſition, among the ancients, 
fable and fiction were always found united. 


(4) Brucker de philoſophia Apyptiorum, Cap. vii. Sect. 12. 
0 Ibid, Sect. 2. ü 


When 
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r. When once the fabulous age of the poets began, 
8 the ſenſe of ancient ſymbols was disfigured ; the 
Cauſes of molt ſublime truths were turned into extravagant 
heathen viſions; and in time, the original import of hiero. 
glyphics was loſt or forgotten, in the numerous 
interpretations of expoſitors, Hiſtorical inter. 
preters imagined,. that the fictions of poets con- 
tained the genyine hiſtory of kings and generals; 


and applied to thele, as to real perſonages, what 


had been related of kings and heroes in the fable 
of poets. Phyſiologiſts interpreted ſymbols, in a 
phyſical way, by the different parts and operations 
of nature, of which they thought them emblems 
or repreſentations. The Stoics, ſays Seneca (u), 
repreſent the ſeyeral functions of the Supreme 
Being, under different names; ſometimes they 
call him Bacchus, the father and fountain of all 
beings ; Hercules, becauſe indefatigable and in- 
vincible ; and Mercury, from the reaſon, order 
and wiſdom of his proceedings. St. Auguſtine (n) 
aſſures us, that the true God aſſumed different. 
names, according to the effects which he pro- 
duced. © In the ethereal ſpaces he is called ]u- 
piter, in the air Juno, in the ſea Neptune, in the 
earth Pluto, in hell Proſerpine, in the element of 
fire Vulcan, in the fun Phoebus, in divination 
Apollo, in war Mars, in the foreſt Diana, and in 
the ſciences Minerva ; all that crowd of gods aud 


(m) De Beneficiis, Cap. xii, (2) De Civ, Dei, Lib. 
IV. Cap. x. 


3 a god- 
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oddeſſes are only the fame Jupiter whoſe diffe- s E © T- 
nt N and attributes are differently expreſſ- 
Anaximander, Democritus, Epicurus, Lu- 

retius,. and all the. materialiſts thus underſtood. 
mbgls, contrary. to the ſpirit of thoſe ancient; 
jeroglyphics. Theſe men conſidered the com- 
ats of the gods, with the Titans, as allegories 
prefſive of the different changes and diſcord! of 
elements; and the effects of thoſe explana- 
jons were fable and impiety (o). Some refined 
hiloſophers, as Zoroaſter, Pythagoras, Socrates 

d Plato, explained the ſymbols and fables of the 
oets- in a theological way, and maintained, that 
bey repreſented things ſpiritual and divine. Cer- 
zin Jews and Chriſtians beld, that heathen my- 
ology. was founded upon the writings of the. 
ebrews, and on the hiſtory of that people; that 
iris and Jupiter were Adam; Iſis and Juno, 
ve; Tubalcain, Vulcan; Bacchus, Noah; that 
pollo, Adonis, Mythras, Mars, Mercury and 
ercules were Abraham, Moſes, Joſhua; and, 
ſhort, that all the Jewiſh heroes were gods of the 
entiles. This ſyſtem, though defended by the 
arned Bochart, Voſſius, Huet, Thomaſin, Gale 
nd other writers, is improbable and ill- founded 

or many reaſans,; but for one eſpecially, that 
athens, who hated the Hebrews, were unlikely 
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SECT, to deify their legiſlators, or pay divine honours to Wl thi 
; ac the worthies of that nation (p). n 8 we 
Cizero'sopi- © Some have imagined that poets, who give life ¶ bi. 


and energy to things inanimate, have encreaſed Hſel 
the number of popular deities, by giving the name Wap 
of ſome god to things ſalutary and uſeful to man. Mex. 
kind: to the earth Ceres, to the ſea Neptune, Whiſ 
and to the air Juno. Cicero (q) affirms that the tio 
Egyptians worſhipped no beaſt, except for the ad. 
vantages derived from it to ſociety ; as the Ibis 
for preſerving the country from the plague, and 
devouring winged ſerpenis brought thither from 
the deſarts of Lybia. And as poets, by magnify. 


vine attributes to them, cauſed men to ereR altar Mido! 
and monuments in honour of them; fo painters Wlſupe 
and ſculptors ſeconded the fiction, and contri- 


| buted, not a little, to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe Weivi 


errors. Tully (7) aſſures us, that men formed ou 
ideas of Jupiter, Juno and the reſt of the gods, pf t 
from images and ſtatues preſented to their ſenſes Ho 
by painters and ftatuaries. I admit that poets, Wdle 
painters and ſculptors, by their fables and repre- 
ſentatians, have confirmed and riveted the errors 
of the people; but the Roman orator does not 
explain the origin of idolatry, nor ſhew what yr 
gave riſe to poetical fables and repreſentations oe. 


( 2} Ramſay, Vol, II. Introd. Sect. 13. 
% De Nat. Deorum, Lib, I. Cap. zxxvi, 
{r) Ibid. Cap. xxix, 
| the! 
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their gods. He ſhews indeed, that the people s ECT. 


were miſled by poets and artiſts; but gives no 
hint of the ſource of error in thoſe men them- 
ſelves. | It is admitted, that poets and painters are 
apt 10 indulge their fancies, and accullomed- to 
exaggerate ; but uſually borrow from nature or 
hiſtory the outlines of their work : what founda- 
tion then was there in nature for the Sphinx or 
Chimera, or in hiſtory for the fabulous account 
of Jupiter and Juno? Le Pluche has cleared up 
the difliculty, told us what ſuggeſted thoſe ideas 
to poets and painters, and explained the origin of 
Pagan ſuperſtitions. 


dolatry, I proceed to examine the effects of the 
ſuperſtitious opinions entertained in Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, and other Gentile nations leſs poliſhed and 
wilized. In treating this ſubject, I ſhall not 
rouble my readers with the fables and genealog:cs 
the Heathen gods and goddeſſes, which are 
own to every ſchool-boy ; but ſhall make ſuch 
ddſervations on the popular religion of the Pagans, 
may enable men to perceive its tendency and 
fects, and the neceſſity of revelation to aboliſh 
r prevent its pernicious influence. The ancient 
gyptians celebrated ſeveral feaſts, in honour. of 
deir gods; at which were exhibited many ſcenes 
eruelty and diſorder, In the feaſt of Iſis, they 
mbled an aſs down a precipice ; in that of Mars, 
fought furiouſly with clubs; and in the feaſts 
of 
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Having enquired into the origin and progreſs of FH ot 
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SEC r. of Bacchus, they indulged freely in riot and de. 
kmy— bauchery (5). Nothing could be more abſur! 
than the worſhip paid by the Egyptians to cat, 
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dogs, wolves, crocodiles,” and ſeveral kinds d 
beaſts. They had lands ſet apart for their main. 
tenance; and perſons of diſtinction attended them, 


who were reſpected for being engaged in that f. 
cred office. If any of theſe animals was kill: 1 
with defign, the offender was inſtantly put ub. 
death; if involuntarily, he was puniſhed at o. 
diſcretion of the prieſts; when dead they ver m 
lamented, and their funerals celebrated with grail E 
expence and ſolemnity. The ancient Egyptian v 
had ſo ſuperſtitious a veneration for a cat, tha vc 
the killing this animal undeſignedly was puniſh vir 
with death (t). Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, tha tl 
te populace were ſo enraged at a Roman, pol 
accidentally killed a cat, that neither the authof cit 
rity of the king, nor reſpect for the Roman nam An 
could ſave him from deſtruttion: they even cho Dic 
to eat each other, in a ſeaſon of famine, rat or 
than kill one of thoſe ſacred animals (u). The o! 
was a ſpotted calf kept at Memphis, in beautiſi d 
fields; all whoſe motions were judged ominof ben 
and prophetical; and to which offerings ve Þ 
made under the title of Apis. This idol * 
80 P 


(:) Roſs's Religion of all Nations, Sect. 2. 
(e) Ancient Univ. Hiſt. Vol. I. folio, Book I. Ch. iii. 
(2) Broughton's Dit, Art, Alurus. 
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conſulted, by obſerving into which of two cham- 8 Z CT. 
bers, prepared for him, he entered; and prog a , 


noſtics were drawn from his accepting or de- 
clining food that was offered him. They pre- 
vented the indecency of his death, by drowning 
him; interred him with devotion mixed with ſor— 
row; and then ſought for a calf with ſimilar ſpots. 
They had alſo a ſacred ox, at Heliopolis, which 
brought crowds thither, to offer up their devoti- 
ons; and prieſts encouraged thoſe frauds from 
motives of intereſt (w). The principal gods of 
Egypt were worſhipped all over the kingdom; 
while the worſhip of inferior deities was not uni- 
verſal, but confined to particalar cities and pro- 
vinces. Several cities were denominated from 
the gods or animals worſhipped in them, as Dioſ- 
polis, Heliopolis, and Cynopolis ; almoſt every 
city worſhipped a different idol, and the inhabi- 
ants of ſome eat the animals reverenced by others. 
Diodorus Siculus affirms, that this diverſity . of 
worſhip was a ſource of diſturbances; and that 
thoſe diſſenſions were ſomented by kings, in order 
o divide the turbulent into adverſe ſects, to keep 
them employed in religious contention, and thus 
o prevent conſpiracies againſt them (x). Cam- 
yes the Perſian monarch, .in his war againſt 
Eoypt, laid fiege to Peluſium; and, finding his 


(w) Hiſt. of the Heavens, Book I. Ch. ii. Ne 42. 
(x) Ancient Univ, Hiſt, Vol. I, folio, Book I. Ch. iii, 
Kt. 1, 
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8 Tc T. troops galled by the enemies arrows, made uſe of 
—— a ſtratagem which ſucceeded admirably. He 


placed in the front of his army a multitude of 
cats, dogs, ſheep, and other ſacred animals : pro. 
teted by theſe, he advanced with ſafety to the 
garriſon, and made himſelf maſter of it; the 
Egyptians being afraid, even to throw a dart ()) 
Hence it is evident, that the ſuperſtitions of Egypt 
had a conſiderable influence on the policy df 
that country, and the temper of its inhabitants; 
while they did not in the leaſt improve the moral 
of the people. Juvenal (z) thus deſcribes the 
ſuperſtiuons of Egypt and the effects of them, in 
his fifteenth ſatire : 


Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bithynice, qualia demens 

Ag yptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hec: illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibim. 

Illic cæruleos, hic piſcem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 

Porrum et cæpe nefas violare, ac frangere morſu. 

O Sanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 

Numina! Lanatis animalibus abſtinet omnis 
Menſa. Nefas illic fætum jugulare capellz ; 

Carnibus humanis veſci licet. 


Fiſh-gods you'll meet with fins and ſcales o'ergrown: } 

Diana's dogs ador'd in ev'ry town | 
Her dogs have temples, but the goddeſs none. 

*Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlick has a ſacred pow'r: 


() Polyznus Strategematum, Lib. VII. Cap. ix. 
(z) Beginning of Satire, and Dryden's Tranſlation. 
| Re 
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- Religious nations ſure and bleſs'd abodes, | SECT. 
Where ev'ry orchard is o'ergrown with gods. 3 
To kill, is murder, ſacrilege to eat 


A kid or lamb— man's fleſh is lawful meat ! 


Heathen nations attributed to their gods anger, Popular 6. 
fear, grief, jealouſy, and ſeveral paſſions and im- —_— 
perfe&ions unworthy of the divine nature. Ter- . 
tullian (a) aſks the Gentiles the following queſti- 
ons: is there any of your deities equal in wiſdom 
to Socrates, in juſtice to Ariſtides, in war to The- 
miſtocles, in greatneſs to Alexander, in proſperity 
"WT to Polycrates, in eloquence to Demoſthenes ? 

' which of them is ſo grave or wiſe as Cato, ſo 
excellent a ſoldier as Scipio, ſo mighty as Pom- 
pey, ſo rich as Craſſus, or ſo eloquent as Cicero? 
The Heathen religion did not promote the ho- 
nour of God, or the good of his creatures ; the 
gods of the Gentiles were rather branded for their 
vices, than diſtinguiſhed for their virtues; and 
patronized impurity by their lives and aQtions, 
They were guilty of adultery and inceſt, ſtole, 
murdered, and committed the moſt unnatural 
crimes: according to the popular religion, Mer- 
cury was a thief, Venus a proſtitute, Bacchus a 
drunkard, and Jove dethroned his father Saturn, 
who had murdered his own offspring, and who 
vas delighted with ſacrifices of liitle children. 
Homer, though he calls Jupiter father and king 


(a) Apolog. Cap. x. xi, 
K 
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$2 CT. of gods, counſellor, deliverer, defender of houſes 
— and cities; yet makes him guilty of inceſt with 
his ſiſter Juno and his daughter Minerva; of 
pederaſty with Ganymede, and of raviſhing Eu- 

ropa and ſeveral others. According to the theo- 

logy of this poet, the father of men and gods is 

the author of ſtrife (0); encourages the Trojans 

to perjury by his daughter Venus; loves Sarpedon 

and Hector and grieves for them (c). The other 

gods conſpired againſt Jupiter and would have 

bound him with chains had they not dreaded 
Briareus (d). Mars and Venus are wounded by 
Diomede; gods and goddeſſes are armed againſt 

each other; and Jupiter expreſſes a more ardent 

paſſion for his wife Jung, than he ever did 

for any of his wives or miſtreſſes before (e). 

This god lay with Alcmena in the ſhape of her 
huſband: and Minerva aſſiſted Ulyſſes to hide 

his money in a cave, and to wreſtle with a 
beggar (/). So unworthy were the ideas which 


the Tyrians entertained of their gods, that they 


chained the ſtatue of Hercules, that he might 
not deſert to Alexander the Great who beſieged 
them (g): while the Perſians adored Arimanius 
the author of evil; the Greeks their Cacode- 
mons, and the Latins their Vejoves (3). Hea- 


(5) Iliad IV. 34. (e) Uliad XVI. 433, and XXII. 
168. (d) Iliad I. 39. (e) Iiad XIV. 315. 
Y Odyfl, Lib. XIII. (2) Quin. Curt. Lib. IV. 


cap. xiv. by De Nat, Denn. Lib, III. Sect. xxiv. 
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and Alexander the Great ſacrificed to fear, that 
their troops might not be terrified on the y of 
battle. Titus Tatius worſhipped the goddeſs 
Cloacina, and both Greeks and Romans erected 
temples to-contumely, impudence, and licentiouſ- 
neſs (i). The gods of the Gentiles were ſo im- 


pure, obſcene and deteſtable, that Julius Africanus 


adviſed their votaries, to convert their temples 
into theatres, and their players into prieſts ; that 
they might ſing the amours and impieties of their 
gods. Plato condemned the Pagan theology, and 
the genealogies of the gods, by Heſiod and 
Homer, as falſe and impolitic; and maintained 
that, though true, they ought not to be pub- 
liſhed; as tending to debauch the morals of youth, 
and encouraging revenge, murder, rapes, druken- 
neſs, theft, and rebellion againſt parents. This 
philoſopher condemns Homer, for repreſenting 
the Gods as conſtantly engaged in feuds and con- 
tention ; and aſſerts, that poetical fables ought to 
ſerve the wiſe purpoſes of policy or morals (4). 
Cicero applauds Plato for baniſhing Homer and 


even their abſurdities do miſchief by the pleaſant- 
neſs of the ſtile in which they are written: theſe 


(i) Tully de Leg. Lib. II. cap. xi. and xvii. 
(4) Euſebii Prep. Evang. Lib. XIII. ch. ii. 
| E 2 luſt; 


thens made offerings to a fever, winds, and toSECT. 
every thing that could hurt them; and Theſeus wyn__ 


other poets from his imaginary republic; “ Since 


men introduced gods inflamed with anger and 
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SECT: Juſt; and exhibited their wars, wounds, hatred, 

wn difſenfions, births, deaths, complaints, lamenta- 
tions, their exceſſive intemperance, adulteries, fet- 
ters, copulations with mortals, and men ſprung 
from immortal gods ().“ Such was part of © the 
beautiful mythology which, according to Mr. 
Gibbon, pervades and animates the compoſitions 
of Homer, Virgil, and other poets, though the 
moſt impure and deformed that fancy could de- 
viſe! This hiſtorian repreſents Pagan worſhip as 
conſiſting of ſacrifices, proceſſions, ſpeQacles, 
feaſts, good humour and elegant arts, and omits 
every circumſtance which proves it a ſyſtem of 
luft, cruelty, and immorality. Had the hiſtorian 
of the Roman empire known, that Plato and 
Cicero had condemned this ſyſtem, he might per- 
haps have had ſome dif for their authority, 


and not have cenſured the fathers for reprehend. 
ing the poets, I cannot ſuppoſe this writer ſo 
depraved in taſte and morals, as to be enamoured 
of paganiſm, and to call its rites elegant ceremo- | 
nies and innocent devotions, had he examined 
its deformity or the effects which it produced, It 
will preſently appear, that theſe effects were ſuch 0 
as might naturally have been expected from their e: 
opinions of their gods. The author of the Jewiſh IL 
letters (m) briefly ſums up theſe effects in the fol- of 
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9 De Nat. Deorum, Lib. I, Set, xvi. and Tuſculan Quel. ff fh 
Lib. II. ch. xi, (m) Part III. Letter I. Set. iii. 


lowing 
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toning words: „Here behold a ſacrifice of female 5 f 12 To 
modeſty; there human blood flows upon the al- hd 
tars, and the deareſt victims expire in thoſe flames 
which ſuperſtition has lighted up. A little further 
violence is offered to nature, by brutal love; 
every where the people live in ſhocking igno- 
rance, and the philoſopher in. error and uncer- 
tainty.” It will now appear that theſe and other 
crimes were the genuine fruits 0 Heathen ſuper- 
ſtitions. 

An univerſal corruption of manners was the na- Impurity, 


tural conſequence of Heathen theology; the mo- rs «Ae 


rals of Heathens were ſuch, as might reaſonably of Pagan 
be expected from the conceptions which they 22 
formed of adulterous, inceſtuous, and impure 
gods; whom they thought it laudable to imitate 

in all their abominations. The Pagan gods being 
guilty of enormous crimes, their votaries ſuited 
their worſhip and practice to the ideas which they 
entertained of them. He who wiſhed to commit 
adultery was encouraged by the example of Ju- 
piter, he that was delighted with unnatural love, 
viewed Ganymede in Jove's embraces, or Hia- 
cinthus in Apollo's ; and the horror of inceſt was 
extenuated, if not excuſed, by the marriage of 
Jupiter to his fiſter Juno. Venus, the patroneſs 
of ſtrumpets, promoted numberleſs adulteries, 
rapes and inceſts by her example and ſuggeſtions : 
ſhe had a ſon by her brother Mercury (n), and 


2) Tooke's Pantheon, Part II. Ch. vii. SeR. 2. 
E. 3 incited 


The Hiſtory of the Effefts | 
STE. incited and aſſiſted NiQtimene (o) and Myrrha (5) 
PE to commit inceſt with their fathers. The Romans, 
| who boaſted a deſcent from her ſon Eneas, ereQ- 
ed temples in honour of her, and ſhe was the 
chief goddeſs worſhipped at Rome, by all females, 
Harlots worſhipped her for gain, pure virgins for 
beauty, matrons for concord with their huſbands, 
widows for huſbands, and all for fecundity (g). 
The Athenians, Chians, Thracians and others, 
originally worſhipped Cotytto, the goddeſs of 
wantonneſs, with the moſt lewd and immodeſt 
rites; and her prieſts, called Baptæ, celebrated 
her myſteries, in the night, with dancing and all 
manner of obſcenities. Eupolis wrote a play on 
the impure practices of the Baptz, and theſe men, 
in revenge, flung him into the ſea (r). The 
Phenician women uſed. annually to ſhave their 
heads in token of grief, for the death of Adonis 


comply, were bound to proſtitute themſelves for 
an entire day, to all ſtrangers that deſired it; and 
the money was preſented to her temple, where 
lewdneſs and the moſt impure commerce was prac- 
tiſed, to mitigate the ſorrows of the mournful god- 
1 | deſs (5). Heathens had ſeveral laſcivious figures 
* of Jupiter, by one of which Terence's Cherea (0) 
0 was encouraged to a rape. Example is more pre- 


(e) Ovid. Met. Lib. II. (7) Ibid. Lib. x. (7) Roſs, 
Sek. (r) Broughton, Art. Baptz. (s) Anc, 
Univ. Hiſt. Vol. I. folio, Chap. vi. Sect. 1, le) Eunuch. 

| valent 


the favourite of Venus. They who refuſed to 
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valent than precept, and men, diſpoſed to gratify s E © r. 
their paſſions, were more influenced by the ac- „ 
tions of Jupiter, than by the doctrines of Plato, 

or the maxims of Cato; and never wanted the 
example of a God to juſtify adultery, fornication, | l; 
and the moſt unnatural pollutions (u). Even the 4 
public worſhip of Pagans exhibited, in ſome caſes, 
ſcenes of lewdneſs and impurity. Prieſts almoſt 
naked, celebrated the Lupercalia in honour of 
Pan (w); and the learded Potter affirms, that 
ſome rites employed in the Greek feſtivals were 
impure ; though conſidered by ſome as innocent 
devotions. The Locrenſes vowed, that if victo- 
rious In a war in which they were engaged, they 
would proſtitute their virgins on the feſtivals of 
Venus (x). The Aphrodiſia, in honour of Ve- 
nus, were celebrated in different parts of Greece 
with impure rites; and in her temple at Byblus 
in Syria, women proſtituted themſelves to ſtrangers 
on a certain day, and the hire of impurity was 
conſecrated to that Goddeſs (5). Such were the 
unhappy effects of Mr. Gibbon's innocent devo- 
tions, and of ignorance of the worſhip of the ohe 
true God ! But theſe were not the only fruits of 
his elegant mythology ; the ancient Greeks cele- 
rated night feſtivals, called NyQelia, in honour 
of Bacchus, with lighted torches, drinking, and 
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(z) De Civ. Dei, Lib. II. Cap. vii. (w) Kennet. 
(x) Juſtin, Lib. XXI. Cap. iii. (7) Leland's Chriſt. 
Revelation, Part I, Chap. vii. | 
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SECT. the worſt of impurities; and the Romans after. 
I wards celebrated them in Italy (z). Such ſcenes 
of licentiouſneſs were exhibited on the feſtivals of 
Bacchus, that matrons were warned not to be 
preſent at them; and Ariſtippus, ſpeaking of a | 

chaſte woman, ſays, ſhe will not be corrupted, | 

even at the Bacchanalia (a). So abominable were | 

the rapes, poiſons, and murders in Rome and 

other places on thoſe feaſts, that they were abo- 

liſhed in Rome by the Roman ſenate; and at 
Thebes by Diagondus, as Cicero (5) aſſures us. 

Paganiſms We have already proved, that Pagan ſuperſti- t 
eruelty, tions produced the natural effects in ſome inſtances; 4 
and the ſame will appear from the following facts, t 

with which hiſtory acquaints us, In Sparta boys { 

were ſeverely ſcourged in honour of Diana Or- c 

thia, and the cruel ceremony was performed ſo ri- t 
gorouſly, that they often died on the occaſion (c). t 

The Romans, in the beginning of a war with the \ 
0 

P 

a 

ti 
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0 
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Gauls, buried alive two males and two females, 
in obedience to an oracle (d); and Porphyry af- 
firms, that in his own time a man was ſlain at the 
feaſt of Jupiter Latiaris (e). The prieſts of Bel- 
lona offered ſacrifice to that goddeſs, in their own 
blood (7); held in each hand naked ſwords, with 


(z) Broughton, Art. Nyctelia. | (a) Sext. Emp. 

_ Pyrrhoniarum, Lib. III. Cap. xiv. (6) De Leg. Lib. IL 
Cap. xv. (c) Potter's Antiq. (4) Plutarch's re 

Life of Marcellus. (e) Leland, Part I, Chap. 7+ 
Y Tooke, Part II. Chap. ix. ti 
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which they cut themſelyes, and wildly ran up and SECT. 
down like men mad or poſſeſſed (g). In time of — 
public calamities, governors offered up children F 
to avenging ſpirits, to avert the evils which they a 
felt, or with which they were threatened. The | 
Carthaginians attempted to remove a peſtilence il 
by ſacrificing innocent children on the altars of | 
their gods (i), and Agamemnon put his daughter 
Iphigenia to death, to appeaſe the anger of Diana 
whoſe ſtag he had ſlain. The Phenicians were 
obliged to offer annual ſacrifices of infants to Sa- 
turn, and the ancient Carthaginians to Moloch. 
Among the latter people, mothers were required 
to attend the ſacrifices of their own children, to 
Rifle their feelings, and even to affect joy at the 
cries of their infants: if a tear or groan eſcaped, 
the offering was ſuppoſed to loſe its merit, with 
thoſe blood-thirſty deities. The bloody ſacrifices, 
which prevailed among the Carthaginians, had a 
conſiderable influence on the manners of that peo- 
ple; they were cruel and inhuman both to friends 
and enemies, and callous to every ſentiment of 
tenderneſs and pity. The Druids facrificed hu- 
man victims to their gods; ſome they pierced 
with darts; others they crucified ; and laid ſome 
on piles and burned them to death. Thoſe bar- 
barous practices induced Auguſtus to prohibit the 

treligion of the Druids, and thoſe cruel rites were 


e) Lag. Lib V. Cap. x. and Lib. I. Cap. i. (5) Juſ- 
tin, Lib. XVIII. Cap. vi. 
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er. quite aboliſhed by Tiberius and Claudius (i). On 
—— this and other crimes of Heathens, LaQantius (4) 
makes the following very pertinent obſervations: 
How could they abſtain from blood who worſhipped 
ſuch bloody gods as Mars and Bellona? How: 
ſhould they ſpare their parents, who worſhipped 
Jupiter that baniſhed his father out of heaven? 
Or ſpare their children, who adored Saturn that 
devoured his own children? Hpw ſhould they pre- 
ſerve chaſtity who worſhipped a naked and adul- 
terous goddeſs and common proſtitute ? How ſhall 
they abſtain from robbery and fraud, who are ac- 
quainted with the thefts of Mercury, and teach 
_ that to deceive, 1s not fraud, but cunning ? Hoy 
ſhall they bridle their luſts who adore Jupiter, 
Hercules, Bacchus, Apollo and others, whoſe 
adulteries and impieties are acted and ſung on 
theatres that they might be known to all? How 
ſhall they be juſt who are encouraged in injuſtice 
by the example of their gods.” Theſe crimes were 
the fruits of that ſyſtem, from which Mr. Gibbon 
has ingeniouſly ſelected, what he calls elegant rites 
and innocent devotions. Strange, that he ſhould 
extol a ſyſtem blended with rites fo deteſtable and 
hideous ; while he ſaps the foundation of that pure 
and benevolent code, which tends to aboliſh thoſe 


) Suet. in Claudio, Cap. xxv. Broughton, Art. Druids, ard 
Strabo, Lib. IV. edit. Amſtelod. 1707, p. 308. () Lib. V. 
de 


crimes, 
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crimes, and actually has aboliſhed them in all coun- 3 110 . 
tries, where it has been promulgated! 4+ 

Beſides the acts of cruelty already aſcribed to The fams 
Paganiſm, there are ſeveral others, equally ſhock- tine. 
ing, which have originated from that ſource. The 


ancient, Germans, Gauls and Britons worſhipped 
the ſun, ſtars and planets, 'and ſometimes ſacrificed 
men to their idols. The Scythians and Thracians 
offered every hundredth captive to Mars; the 
Germans paid the ſame compliment to Mercury: 
and the Cimbrian prieſteſſes uſed to cut the throats 
of captives, that they might foretel the event of 
war by inſpecting their bowels. The Lithuanians 
ripped open mens bowels, for the ſame purpoſe ; 
and imagined they did not pleaſe the devil, un- 
leſs they tortured. captives before they ſacrificed 
them (7). We find inſtances of human ſacrifices, 


not only in barbarous countries, but even in Greece 


and other civilized nations. Themiſtocles (m), in 
order to procure the aſſiſtance of the gods againſt 
the Perſians, ſacrificed ſome captives of that na- 
tion; and Bacchus (n) had an altar, in Arcadia, 
upon which yayng damſels were beaten to death 
with rods. Achilles butchered twelve Trojan cap- 
tives at the funeral of Patroclus (o); and Eneas, 
ſo famed for piety, offered up eight perſons as 
ſacrifices to Pallas (p). The inhuman facrilices 


(1) Roſs, Sect. v. (m) Plutarch's Life. 1) Brough- 
ton, Art, Sacrifices, (e) Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 175, (p) Vir- 
gil's Eneis, x. 520, I 
offered 
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SE er. offered to Moloch, Saturn, and Pagan idols; and 
— the deteſtable practices in the ſervice of Baal- 


Berith, Cybele, Venus, and other deities, ſhould 
inſpire an horror of thoſe ſuperſtitions, and in- 
duce us to admire that religious ſyſtem which is 
free from them; and which has aboliſhed' fimilar 
praftices in all countries, where it has been in- 
troduced. The poet was prompted by bloody of- 
ferings, ſo common in ancient times; and by ig- 
norance of true religion, to confound ſuperſtition 
and rational worſhip, and to impute to the latter 
the fruits of the former. The ſacrifice of Iphi- 
| genia, at the port of Aulis, occaſioned Lucre- 
tjus (q) to make this confuſion, and to aſcribe to 
| religion the fruits of ſuperſtition. 

Sepius olim 

Religi peperit ſceleroſa atque impia facia. | 
Canſider that religion did, and will 

Contrive, promote, and act the greateſt ill, 


And again, 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


So died this innocent, this royal maid, 
Such deviliſh acts religion could perſuade. 


Heathens have been guilty of many other crimes; 
but J have confined myſelf, in this place, to thoſe 
only which were committed, in compliance with 
their ſuperſtitions. The crimes perpetrated in 


) Lucretius, Book I. v. 84 and 108. Creech's tranſlation. 
confor- 
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which tends to remove thoſe prejudices. The 
bad effects, reſulting from falſe religion or from 
corruptions of the true, prove the excellence of 
the latter, and point out to rulers the duty of 
diretting the minds of their ſubjefts, to the pro- 
per object of worſhjp, if not to obtain the advan- 
tages which naturally flow from true religion, at 
leaſt to prevent the inconveniences which have 
ariſen from falſe. If the land be not ſowed with 
good ſeed, it will be overgrown with noxious weeds; 
ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm will occupy the place of 
true religion, and be made inſtruments in pro- 
moting the ſchemes of the wicked and deſigning. 
This has been the caſe in Pagan countries, and 
even in countries, where true religion has been 
perverted or miſunderſtood ; as will fully appear 

in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


conformity with the prejudices of the Gentiles, $ Z or. 
. Ms I. 
furniſh an argument in ſupport of that religion... 


Perhaps it may be expected that the bad effefts Pagan 


of Paganiſm were counteracted by its miniſters, by 


that this laſt was ſome barrier againſt vice and im- 
morality ; while the other three were but feeble 
reſtraints, and, in ſome inſtances, rather encou- 
raged men. in vice than deterred them from it. 
The heathen gods neither furniſhed their votaries 
with moral precepts, nor offered motives to the 
praftice 


theatrical performers, by the wiſdom of philoſo- vice in the 
phers and the policy of ſtateſmen, We ſhall find, — 


62 | The Hiſtory of the Efſefts 
SE CT. praftice of them: Auguſtine (7) denies, that Pa- 
3 gans ever delivered moral precepts, in the name 
of thoſe gods; and challenges gainſayers to point 
out the places, where ſuch precepts were read or 
heard by the people. The duty of Gentile prieſts 
. did not require them to jnculcate ſobriety, purity, 
juſtice, and the ſocial virtues; the pe ple, on pain 
of diſpleaſing the gods, frequented the temples, 
and attended the facrifices and other rites ; but 
the prieſts made it not their buſineſs to teach them 
virtue, as Locke (s) expreſſes it. Paganiſm was a th 
compound of fable and fraud, and its prieſts di- th 
refted mens attention to the moſt unworthy ob- re 
zeas ; the ghoſts of perſons remarkable for lewd- br 
neſs, bloodſhed, rapine, and even to the beaſts an 
that periſh, Theſe men were ſo ſolemn in the an 
celebration of the moſt ridiculous rites, and affect- 
ed ſuch gravity in the performance of the moſt 
barefaced tricks, that Cato expreſſed his ſurpriſe, 
that an haruſpex, or ſoothſayer, could look his fel- 
 low-juggler in the face, without burſting into 
laughter (:). Nor did ſome theatrical exhibitions 
of the Romans, encourage modeſty and purity of 
manners, on the decline of their republic (u). 
Actors worſhipped Berecynthia, the mother of the 
gods, in the moſt indeiicate language, and obſcene 
geſtures; and exhibited to crowded aſſemblies 
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(r) De Civ. Dei, Lib. II. Cap. v. and vi. (s) Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity. (:) De Divin. Lib. III. Cap. xxiv. 
(«) De Civ. Dei, ibid, a 

4 ſcenes 


ſcenes ſhocking to the eyes and ears of the virtu- $ K r. 
ous and chaſte. Vet theſe impure exhibitions were pad 


thought agreeable to the gods, and ſometimes in- 
ſtituted for the purpoſe of appeaſing them, in time 
of peſtilence or other public calamity (w). 

could not be expected that men ſhould praftiſe 
purity of morals, from a ſenſe of religion, when 
the mother of the gods was ſuppoſed to be delight- 
ed with the impure rites of ſuch filthy ſpeQacles. 
Their theatres were ſchools of lewdneſs, where 
the laſcivious actor recited adulteries or exhibited 
them, and kindled in others the paſſion which he 
repreſented (x). In Rome they devoutly cele- 


brated plays, once a year, in honour of Flora; 


and harlots ran up and down the ſtreets, by day 
and night, naked ; expreſſing the moſt obſcene 
geſtures and filthy ſongs : nor were theſe exhi- 
bitions diſcountenanced, but encouraged by the 
magiſtrates of that city (y). Their youth were 
admitted to thoſe impure paſtimes ; nay the ſageſt 
ſenators, graveſt matrons, and the moſt rigid ma- 
giſtrates, were preſent at them. In a word, their 
theatrical entertainments were, in ſome caſes, ſo 


ing filthy ſpeeches, and the eyes by ſeeing the 
lewd geſtures of actors; and yet theſe men were 
rewarded, as if they had contributed largely to 
the ſervice of the republic (z)). 

(w) De Civ, Dei, Cap. vii. (x) Min. Felix, SeQ. 37. 
0) Ken. Antig. (x) Hackwell's Apol, Book IV. Chap. vi. 
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abominable, that the ears muſt be defiled by hear- 
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SECT. 
—— intheir doQrines, and exemplary in their lives; 


Philoſo- 
phers did not 


zeftrain vice Commended and' juſtified fornication by precept 


The Hiſtory of the Efeu 
Nor were philoſophers themſelves always pure 


on the contrary, ſome of the principal ſages re- 


2 ree.. and example. Ariſtotle (a) thought it lawful, to 


EpiRtetus was ſurpriſed at the ſelf-denial of Socra. 


| biades; and Maximus Tyrius applauds Ageſilaus 
for only looking at, and admiring a beautiful boy. 


to ſlaves as too great an indulgence (i); and the 


1 
procure abortion ; and Plato (5), to expoſe chil. f 
dren. Democritus and Epicurus condemned mar- n 
riage (c); Plato (d) the Epicureans and Stoics (e), Ml tc 
nay Socrates and Cato (/), allowed fornication and ſe 
a community of wives. Ariſtippus (g) permitted tl 
pederaſty, Epicurus (4), Zeno and the Stoics (i), g 
tolerate inceſt ; and unnatural love is authoriſed 

by the Cynics, who were ſhameleſs in their amours, 


tes, who lighted the youth and beauty of Alci- 


Solon allowed the love of boys, and prohibited it 


Cretans encouraged maſculine love by law, to 
prevent a numerous offspring (I). Unnatural crimes 
were committed in Juno's temples, in the time of 


(a) Polit. Lib. VII. Cap. xvi. Iz) De Rep. Lib. v. 
Edit. Steph. 1587, p. 461. (c) Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 


II. Cap. xxiii, Vol. I. Edit. Oxon. 1725, p. 503. (% De the 
Rep. Lib. VIII. (e) Seat. Empir. Pyrrh. Lib. III. Cap. Cat. 
xxiv. Edit. Antwerp, p. 526. (F) Tert. Apolog. Cap. dre 
xxxix. (g) Diog. Laert. (5) Theoph. Antioch. 

Lib. III. ad Autolych. Edit. Paris, 1636, p. 120. li) Sext- ( 
Emp. ibid. p. 529. (0) Leland's Chriſt. Revel, Part 1. a 


Chap. vii. (/) Arift, Polit, Lib. II. Cap. x. 


1+ © Julius 
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Julius Firmicus (m); and Cicero's Cotta, a man 3E © T: 
of rank and refinement, acknowledges himſelf Ba 
guilty of the crime againſt nature; and juſtifies 

the deed by the authority of philoſophers (n). 

This offence was committed in Rome in a bare- 

faced manner, in Seneca's time ; and the Scanti- 

nian law prohibited the public marriages of men 

to men; which were ſo common in that city, and 

ſo familiar to the ſatiriſt (o); that he ſpeaks of 

them with leſs horror, than of the fights of 
gladiators, 


Vicit et hoc monſtrum tunicati fuſcina Gracchi. 


Vet Gracchus, thou degenerate ſon of fame, 4 
Thy pranks are ſtigmatis'd with greater blame. 1 


Even ſome illuſtrious characters among the an- 
cients have been guilty of ſuicide, and other crimes 1 


which tarniſh the luſtre of their brighteſt virtues. Fi 
Brutus put himſelf to death ; Timoleon murdered | 
his brother upon principle ; and Cato of Utica put j 
an end to his exiſtence ; being unable to ſupport N 1 


the weight of his calamities. Cleanthes, Chry- | Fi 


lippus, Zeno Cleombrotus and Menippus, were alſo f 
" WH guilty of ſuicide ; the three firſt maintained, that wt 
b the crime againſt nature is as allowable as forni- | ; g 
„cation; while Zeno and Cleanthes held, that chil- | =" 
dren may eat the fleſh of parents. The Cynics {4 


(m) De errore profanarum religionum. {(#) De Nat. Deor. 
Lib. I. Cap. xxviii. (e) Juv. Sat. ii. 143, and Dryden's 
tranſlation, 7 
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$00 *. contended that parents have a right to ſacrifice 
and devour their children, and that there is no 
ſhame in committing publicly any act of lewdneſs. 
The founder of this ſe& convinced the world, that 
he was true to his principles, by exhibiting him- 
felf in the ſtreets in the arms of a proſtitute, 
Ariſtippus, though rich, refuſed to maintain his 
children, conſidering them as fpittle or vermin 
produced by his body ; kept a ſeraglio of boys 
and courtezans ; and maintained that a man might 
lawfully commit theft, ſacrilege, or adultery, as 
a means of gratifying his brutal appetites. Xeno- 
phon practiſed the moſt unnatural] pollutions with 
Clinias ; Crates, and the female philoſopher Hip- 
parchia, cohabited publicly, and Socrates and Plato 
have been accuſed of crimes with perſons of their 
own ſex (). Such were the doctrines and lives 
of public teachers among the Heathens ! Such 
were the fruits of ignorance of the doQrines and 
motives of true religion ! Philoſophers, it muſt be 
admitted, enjoined a love of their country and 
friends, in elegant and ſublime language ; but 
their benevolence ſeldom went further, they rare- 
ly extended their kindneſs to the reſt of mankind. 
Socrates declared it lawful to rejoice at the mis- © 
fortunes of enemies; and one of the ſeven wile te 
men ſays, be kind to your friends, and revenge Cc 
yourſelf on your enemies (q). Zeno contended, 
(2) Skelton's Deiſm revealed, Dial. II. () Young's W C 
Adolatrous Corruptions, Vol. II. Chap. iv. M 
8 that 
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that a man ſhould not pardon thoſe who offended 5 E © Te 

him ; and even the amiable Germanicus exhorted ny 
his friends to be revenged of thoſe who poiſoned 

or bewitched him (r). Cicero (s) reckons it the 

chief duty of juſtice that no man ſhall injure ano- 

ther unprovoked ; and, in another part of his Of- = 
fices, affirms, that a good man offends no perſon = 
unleſs inſtigated by ill-uſage. Even the gods of 
the Heathens were vindiQtive as well as immoral ; 
Juno perſecuted Eneas even after he had ſettled 
in Italy, and the goddeſs of wiſdom applauds 
Ulyſſes for ungenerouſly exulting over his vane 
quiſhed rival in his madneſs and diſtreſs (t). 


Ovxovuy ytAws nde eig thou VNV. 1 
Is it not the higheſt ſport to laugh at enemies? 1 


I do not deny that Plato, Epictetus, Marcus An- 
toninus, and few others, argued againſt the return 
of injuries; but a learned writer proves their ar- 
guments for forgiveneſs to be falſe in ſome re- 
ſpeas ; and that their motives to this virtue, were 
far inferior to thoſe which were offered by the 
goſpel (u). 

It cannot be denied that Greeks, Romans, and Pagan — 
other nations, practiſed ſome virtues highly uſeful — 
to the purpoſes of government. Lawgivers in- te. * 
culcated reverence for an oath, deified truth, 


(-) Deiſm revealed, Dial. II. (% De Officiis, Lib. I. 
Cap. vii. and Lib. III. Cap. xix. (e) Sophocles Ajax 
Mattig. AR I. Scene i, (v) Leland, Part II. Chap. x. * 
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2 T. juſtice, concord, fidelity, and erected temples to 
- them. No perſon acquainted with Roman hiſtory 


can be ignorant, how ſtrict that people were in 
the obſervance of oaths, and how averſe from 
breaches of them, We ſhould not be ſurpriſed, 
that they held oaths ſacred and inviolable, who 
were taught, that the violation of an oath brought 
down the wrath of heaven upon the perjured, and 
branded them with infamy and diſgrace on earth(w). 
That a veneration even for the falſe gods of the 
Heathens, contributed to make oaths binding, 
leagues obligatory, and compadts inviolable, ap- 
pears from a paſſage of Cicero in his ſecond book 
of laws. This author ſpeaking of religion, thus 
expreſſes himſelf; who can deny the utility of 
theſe opinions, that knows how many things de- 
rive ſtrength from the obligation of an oath, and 
what advantage the religious obſervance of trea- 
ties produces (x) ? The laws of the twelve tables, 
as an encouragement to valour, enjoined honour, 
not only to thoſe gods who have always been 
eſteemed ſuch ; but alſo to Hercules, Eſculapius, 
Romulus, Caſtor and Pollux, who have been 
deified for their merits. Thoſe laws prohibited 
men to worſhip any 'vice, and required them to 
rank among the gods thoſe commendable qualities 
by which heroes obtained heaven, as underſtand- 
ing, virtue, piety and fidelity ()). When the 


(ww) Laws of Twelve Tables. (s] De Leg. Lib. II. 
Cap. vii. (3) Laws of Twelve Tables, 
1 | | Romans 
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Romans would impreſs a ſenſe of any virtue, ors E © r. 


abhorrence of any vice, on the minds of the peo 


ple, they dedicated a temple to it. They eredted 
temples to victory, concord and fidelity, built one 
to liberty, and poured out their ſupplications be- 
fore the altar of fear, that their troops might not 
be diſmayed in the houriof danger. A celebrated 
hiſtorian (z) aſſures us, that Numa, in order to 
render private contracts obligatory, deified Fide- 
lity ; built a temple to it, and inſtituted ſacrifices 
in honour of it at the public expence. He ex- 
pefted that a regard for this virtue, diffuſed 
through the ſtate, would gradually be communi- 
cated to every individual; and was not miſtaken. 
Faith became fo reſpected, that ſhe had more 
weight than witneſſes and oaths ; and the civil ma- 
giſtrate, in caſes of difficulty, ſometimes reſted 
the determination of a cauſe on the faith of the 
contending parties. Another eminent hiſtorian (a), 
ſpeaking of the Romans, ſincerely regrets the de- 
generacy of his own. countrymen, who were then 
on the decline; while the Romans were making 
large ſtrides towards univerſal empire. He de- 
clares, that the ancients introduced thoſe notions 
of the gods and of a future ſtate wiſely ; and that 
the preſent generation betrayed great weakneſs in 
rejecting them, and appeals to facts for a proof of 
his aſſertion. © In Greece, ſays he, they wha 


() Dion. Halicarn. Cap. Ixxv. page 75, Edit, Oxon, 17144 
) Polybius, Lib, VI. Cap. xxxiv. 
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ie r. are entruſted with the public money, though it be 
NES ne but one talent; and though they ſhould give a 


Paganiſm 
a mere 


tenfold ſecurity, before twenty witneſſes ; yet can- 
not be prevailed on to keep their faith: while 
among the Romans, it is as rare to find any per- 
ſon offending in this way.” It is however to be 
obſerved, that Pagan lawgivers allowed temples to 
Bacchus, Venus, &c. inculcated moral and ſocial 
duties but imperfettly; and that theſe duties were 
not the natural effeQs of paganiſm and inſtruftion 
of prieſts, but of political wiſdom, which employ- 
ed falſe religion in enforcing thoſe virtues. Stateſ- 
men enjoined ſuch virtues as were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of communities ; politi- 
cal expediency engaged them, to encourage mo- 
rality among thoſe who were ſubject to their au- 
thority : but virtue requires a firmer baſis than 
mere political wiſdom; a ſupport entirely inde- 
pendent of human inſtitutions. When civil eſta- 
bliſhments were overturned, and the Roman go- 
vernment was transferred from the wiſe, to the 
vileſt tyrants ; then the foundation of morality 
was ſubverted, and the Romans became the molt 
vicious, and diſſolute of all people of the earth. 
The wiſeſt of the ancient Heathens employed 


trial en- ſuperſtition to purpoſes merely civil, and made it 
ſubſervient to their political deſigns. Aided by 
falſe religion, they enforced the practice of par- 
ticular virtues ; were enabled to ſoften the man- 


ners of a rugged hs to elude the claims of 
| factious 


tine. 
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ligion, encouraged ſuperſtition among their ſub. 
jefts, built temples, raiſed altars, offered ſacri- 
fices, and celebrated games in honour of their 
gods, They did not attempt to remove vulgar 
errors and popular credulity; but carefully incul- 
cated them, in order to obtain the advantages al- 
ready hinted at. To excite men to great exploits, 
and enforce obedience to the laws and magiſtrates, 
they taught, that ſome Pagan gods had been he- 
toes, legiſlators and benefaQtors of mankind, who 


vere exalted to heaven for their virtuous exertis 


ons, It appears from ſeveral paſſages of Cicero, 
that the popular deities of the Heathens were but 
kings, and men who contributed largely to the 
benefit of their country, That falſe religion was 
cultivated in different countries to ſerve purpoſes 
of government and policy, appears from this, that 
the chief men generally aſſumed the direftion of 
all matters relative to their ſuperſtitions, The 
dignity af the prieſtly office uſually devolved upon 
kings, and perſons of the firſt diſtinction; Am- 
philochus and Mopſus were kings of the Argives, 
and alſo Augurs (b); and the Spartan princes, on 


{ume the ſacerdotal function. Anius was a tems 
(5) De Divin, Lib. I. Ch, xl. and xli, 


14 poral 


factious demagogues, and uſed it as an inſtru- SECT. 
ment in extending their conqueſts. For theſe „ 
purpoſes ſtateſmen, who were ignorant of true re- 


their acceſſion to the throne, were obliged to aſ- 
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s Er. poral prince and prieſt of Apollo (c); and Priam 
1 had his ſon Helenus and his daughter Caſſandra 


inſtructed, the former in augury, and the latter 
in propheſy. Tully (d) affirms that no perſon 
could be king of Perſia who was not previouſly 
acquainted with the diſcipline and wiſdom of the 
Magi. The emperor of China poſſeſſed the pon- 
tifical ſunction, as the moſt exalted perſon to do 
homage to Shangti. The fifth emperor prohibited 
any, except emperors, to ſacrifice to the deity; 
and, in caſe of ſickneſs, he commanded ſome 
mandarin to perform that office (e). Formerly, 
the Japaneſe emperors were dairos or ſovereign 
pontiffs, and their perſons were ſo ſacred, that 
an oppoſition to their religious or civil decrees, 
was deteſted as a crime againſt God himſelf : they 
aſſumed blaſphemous titles, and admitted of ho- 
mage bordering on idolatry (f). The Egyptian 
kings had their magi; the Britiſh, Gallic and Iriſh 
ſtates their druids: the Spartan kings their augurs; 
and the Athenian kings and [magiſtrates their 
manteis. The more honourable the miniſters of 
religion, the greater influence they were ſuppoſed 
to have with the deity ; to derive bleſſings upon 


(c) Virg. Aneid, Lib. III. 80. 

(4) De Divin. Lib. I. Cap. xli. 

le) Mod. Univ. Hiſtory, Vol. III. Folio. Introd. to Hiſtory 
of China, 

(7) Ibid, Vol. III. and Reſnal's Settl. Vol. I. Book I. 
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the people, to deprecate the vengeance of 5 32 © Te 
gods, and to avert public and private-calamities, ORE dt, 
Vandale proves, that Heathen oracles originated Heathen 


in the craft of prieſts, and in the credulity of 
men, who paid a blind veneration to thoſe ſup- 
poſed interpreters of the will of the gods. That 


theſe oracles ſerved as political contrivances, ap- 


pears from the learned treatiſe of that writer, and 
from the anſwers which were uſually returned to 
the queries of the inquiſitive, The . Athenians, 
having conſulted the oracle of Apollo relative to 
the mode of worſhip that ſhould -be adopted 
among them, the oracle commanded them to ad- 
here to the religion of their anceſtors (g). Am- 
biguity and obſcurity were their general charatte- 
riſtics; and prieſts returned ſuch anſwers, as gra- 
tified the conſultors, and ſuited their own purpoſes, 
and thaſe of their rulers. In caſes where the 
reſpanſes were more explicit, if the event did not 
correſpond with the prediction, the prieſts aſcribed 
the failure to ſome error in the interpretation, or 
to ſome defect in the mode of conſulting the ora- 
cle. In the tenth year of the fiege of Veii, the 
Roman ſoldiers, deſpairing of ſucceſs, importu- 


nately deſired to return home: but the Alban 


lake having overſlowed, they were eaſily prevailed 
on to perſiſt in the ſiege; as an oracle declared, 
that the city of Veii would be taken, the very 


(g) Cicero de Leg, Lib, IL Cap. xvi, 


year 
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We Hiſtory of the Effects 


2 T. year in which the lake overflowed (5). In all 
— caſes prieſts, initiated in religious myſteries, ob. 


ſerved the profoundeſt ſecrecy; and encouraged 
errors, which were beneficial to the ſtate, and 
profitable to themſelves. We cannot entertain a 
doubt, that theſe jugglers turned to their own uſe, 
large ſhares of the donations made to the templez 
in which they preſided. When the Romans con- 
fulted the oracle, about the overflowing of the 
Alban lake, we find, towards the concluſion of the 
Delphic anſwer, quoted at large by Livy, that the 
intereſt of the temple and prieſts was not forgotten 
nor diſregarded, & When you have ended the 
war, ſays the god, & and vanquiſhed your ene 
mies, bring ample offerings and donations to my 
temples (i).“ Vandale (c) affirms, that cities, 
where oracles were conſulted, were chiefly inha- 
bited by inn-keepers, by ſellers of frankincenſe, 
ſpices, and beaſts for ſacrifice ; and by augurs, 
aruſpices, prieſts, poets, and other miniſters of 
religion, who derived a ſubſiſtence from the lucra · 
tive traffic. Theſe impoſtors diſpatched emiſſa- 
ries to diſtant regions, to propagate the fame of 
oracles; and employed ſpies at. Rome, and other 

laces, to obtain intelligence of the buſineſs of 
conſultors (I). An extraordinary impoſture was 


(5) Livy, Lib. V. Cap. xv. and xvi. (i) Ibid, 
(4) Difſſert. I. de Oracularum Ethnicorum Origine & Au- 
thoribus, Cap. v. 


praltiſed 
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praftifed by the oracle of Trophonius, on thoſe E © 7. 
vho conſulted it; he who deſcended into the cave — 


of this god, to conſult his oracle, was required 
to drink inebriating watery; and jugglers practiſed 
deceptions on him when he was thus intoxicated. 
While the conſultor was beſide himſelf, or other- 
viſe unguarded ; or by overhearing his prayers to 
Trophoniug, or by intelligence of his domeſtics, 
we prieſts diſcovered his buſineſs, and were pre- 
pared in their reſponſes (n). Theſe men ſome- 
times protrafted the time, by prayers, ſacrifices, 
ablutions and inſpeQion of the bowels of animals; 
that they might, in the interval, obtain ſome hint 
of the errand of conſultors. Thoſe whq defire 
further information with reſpeQ to oracles, I ſhall 
refer to this eminent writer, who is ſo learned on 
the ſubjett. | 


Let us now take a view of the political effeRts Some rer. 
of paganiſm, when employed, as an inſtrument, i — 
in the hands of legiſlators and rulers of ſtates. Heathen 3 
finding the people rough and ſuperſtitious, and za. 


themſelves, for the moſt part, ſtrangers to true re- 
ligion and its genuine effects, lawgivers and chief 
magiſtrates took advantage of the prejudices of 
their ſubjects, and converted falle religion to the 
uleful purpoſe of civilization, and reſtraining the 
ſerocity of rude and uncultivated ſocieties. 
Livy (#) aſſures us, that this was the obje& of 


n) Diſſert. I. de Oraculogum Ethnicorum Origine & Au- 
koribus, Cap. viii. 1 (») Lib, I. Cap. xix. 


Numa 


gion; that, when under its influence, they are 


the prieſts were interpreters, and explained every 


The Eton of the Efes 


8 © r. Numa in inſtituting religious rites in his infant re. Nua 
8 public. Q. Curtius (o) affirms, that nothing go- 


Nur 
hea? 
han 


verns barbarians more effeQually than falſe reli. 


more obedient to prieſts than to generals; while Nl 
they are cruel, fickle, and ungovernable, uninflu. WP? 
enced by that principle. As to the influence of in 
paganiſm in the Roman empire, I ſhall be more bali 
particular, and point out its political effects in Net 
war and peace, in elections of kings and aſſem- per 
blies of the people. It was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom at 
of the Romans, in almoſt every enterprize civil ef: 
or military, to draw preſages of the event from 
the flight or chirping of birds, the entrails of 
beaſts, the anſwers of oracles, the interpretation 
of dreams, and prodigies (). In all theſe caſes, 


thing, as beſt ſuited their political convenience, 
Magiſtrates were depoſed, and public aſſemblies 
were adjourned or diſſolved, when thunder and 
lightning came from the leſt. Tully (2) aſſures 
us, that it was unlawful to hold afſemblies, while 
there was thunder and lightning ; and infinuates, 


| that for the ſervice of the republic, they ſought WI" 


pretexts for diſbanding the people, Livy ac- 


* 
4e) Lib. IV. Cap. xxxix. | 
(2) De Nat. Deor. Lib. II. Cap. Ixv. 
(7) De Divin, Lib, II. Cap. xviii, 


quainti 
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quaints us, that the augur, at the eleflion ofs E 2 * 


Numa, having marked out the diviſions of the — 


heavens with his curved ſtaff, and laying his right 
hand on Numa's head, thus addreſſed a prayer to 
Jupiter: © We pray you, father Jove, if you 
pprove of this Numa, whoſe: head I hold, for 
king of Rome, to give ſome ſign of your appro- 
oon within thoſe limits which J have marked 
ot with my ſtaff (r).“ Among the Romans, ſu- 
perſtition and ignorance were the bulwarks of the 
Patrician; prerogatives, againſt the encroachments 
of the Plebeians. This latter claſs were perpetu- 
dly inſtigated by ſeditious tribes, to extort from 
the nobles a ſhare in the public offices, which had 
been monopolized by the Patricians. Of all their 
arious artifices to counteraR, and defeat the de- 
fens of the Plebeians; ſuperſtition was the chief; 
by its influence they depoſed magiſtrates, and pro- 


ar laws; and by the means of this inſtrument 
bey were enabled to enlarge their own authority, 
nd abridge that of the people. In the year of 
dome 356, the military tribunes were all, except 
ne, eleted from the Plebeians : the ſame year 
plague and famine having raged at Rome, the 
Paricians took advantage of the terrors and cre- 
wlity of the people, to inveigh againſt the inno- 
tion, as the cauſe of thoſe diſaſters. They 


maintained, 


ogued aſſemblies, which were met to enaft popu 
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2e r. maintained, that the gods were angry at the a * 
. miſſion of plebeians to the conſular dignity; and Ws! 
by this artifice, prevailed on the people to reſtor er 

the ancient mode of election, and to chooſe mill. an 

tary tribunes of the ſubſequent year out of their 

own body (). After Rome had been burned by 

the Gauls, the people, urged on by their tribune, 

were with difficulty prevented from removing toi": 

Veii, and making that city the ſeat of empire, Wo" 
Camillus diverted them from their purpoſe by 

ſpeech, the concluſion of which was a pathetic 
addreſs to the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious people 
Here, in'this city, ſays that general, have bee: 
preſerved the ſacred fires of Veſta; here the 
ſhields, ſent down from heaven, have been 

poſited ; while we remain in this city we may be 
certain of the proteQion of the gods (t).“ 

ne Many of the prodigies related by Livy ant 
| mg Dionyſius were ſo abſurd, as to impoſe on th 
credulous vulgar only. Other phenomena, {ucl 

as eclipſes, comets, meteors, ſhowers of blood an 

ſtones, or monſtrous births, were accounted prog ene 
noſtics of direful events, and have terrified who! 
Roman legions who were ignorant of the cauſes 

thoſe appearances. Few generals would hazar 

an engagement, or undertake any expeditio 
without conſulting the miniſters of religion, vbQ'i!tc 
judged of the event from the caſe or difficulty vii eat 


(e) Livy, Lib. V. Cap. Av. 00 Iþid, Cap. liv. tion 
8 whic 
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which a vidtim was led to the altar, If it firug-$ E c r. 
zled on receiving the blow; if it ran away; if the 8 


a” ſell out of the prieſt's hands; or if certain 
animals croſſed the way to, the left; in all theſe 
caſes it was reckoned a certain ſign of the diſplea- 
ſure of the gods. When an ox, led to be ſacri- 
iced, advanced with an eaſy air, in a right line, 
and without reſiſtance, it was accounted a good 
omen and luckly prognoſtic : whereas, his reſiſt- 
ance, his windings, and manner of falling, gave. 
iſe to ſeveral interpretations. Aruſpices examin- 
ed the entrails of victims, and concluded the gods 
approved of a project, if they were found ; and 
condemned it, if they were defective. The Ro- 
mans imagined, that the ſacred chickens were ne- 
ſer neglected without loſs ; nor attended to with- 
out ſucceſs (u): and ſuppoſed that theſe birds 
could tell better when to engage, than an ex- 
xerienced general (w). In conſequence of this 
opinion, the generals of thoſe days were ſo atten- 
ire to ſuperſtitious rites, that they uſually fuſe 
jended an enterpriſe, until they conſulted the 
hickens, and their keeper, about the event. 
Upon their feeding greedily, or only ſcattering 
lieir food, was thought to depend the ſucceſs of 
battle; often the fate of a kingdom or ſtate, 
Hiſtory acquaints us, that the commander who 
rated them with diſreſpect, was certain of being 


=) Minucius Fall, Sect. xxvi, ( Bayle's Obſer» 
tions, 


cenſured 
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; 18 7. cenſured as impious, and the author of public ca. 
——» lamities. In the firſt Punic war, the chickens be. 


ing conſulted by offering them food, and the birds 
having declined it, Claudius Pulcher flung them, 
in anger, into a pool of water, that they might 
drink, as he expreſſed it, fince -they refuſed to 
eat. Tully (x), in the charaQter of Lucilius, re- | 
lates this inſtance of impiety, affirms that this ridi. 
cule of the gods was the cauſe of a defeat at ſea, 
and of great grief to himſelf and country; and 
that the inattention of his colleague Junius to the ! 
auſpices, was ſuppoſed to have occaſioned the los Wl ! 
of a fleet in a ſtorm : therefore, ſays Lucilius n 
Claudius Pulcher was condemned by the people 
and Junius put himſelf to death. Cicero obſerves, . 
on the death'of theſe two men, that the republic 
was enlarged, during the command of men who 
had been attentive to religion. We are told of 
Jew who was preſent, when an augur commanded 
the army to halt, until he obſerved the flight of 
a bird, and drew a preſage from the direction 
which it took. The Jew, who was but a private 
ſoldier, ſhot at the bird and killed it with an ar- 
row, to convince them of the folly and abſurdity 
of their ſuperſtitions. The augur and others, en 
raged at the impiety of the Jew, poured out curſe 
and maledictions upon his head; in anſwer tc 
which the Jew exclaimed, © What infatuation, t1 
ſuppoſe that this bird, which foreſaw nothing of it 


(x) De Nat. Deorum, Lib. II. Cap. iii. 
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own death, renn ee event SECT. 


of our journey (). — 1 
The hiſtory of the Romans oFares us, that their Paganiſm 1! 


ſuperſtitions aſſiſted them in extending their con- Romans in 
queſts. They rarely ventured a battle, without a —— 
ſrong perſuaſion of the approbation of the gods, 
ſignified to them, by the various means already 
deſcribed, Certain of the divine protection, ſol- 
diers marched into the field of battle, inſpired 
wich religious confidence; and fought with that 
intrepidity, which commonly enſures ſucceſs, 
Nothing could more forcibly excite ſoldiers to 
martial achievements, than to fee their generals 
animated by the ſame enthuſiaſm ; nor ſo ſtrike 
terror and conſternation into foes, as to ſee ad- 
yerſe leaders, confident. of the' immediate protec- 
tion of the gods, ruſh forward unawed by danger, 
unterriſied by death. So great was the influence 
of ſuperſtition on the minds of Roman officers and 
ſoldiers, that Cicero (z) aſcribes to it the extra- 
ordinary fortitude, with which they encountered 
dangers : generals often expoſing themſelves to 
certain death, ruſhing blindfold among their ene- 
mies, and devoting themſelves to the immortal ' 
gods, for the ſervice of the republic. The ſame 1 
author (a) aſſerts; that the inſtruments, to which 10 
the Romans were chiefly indebted for the conqueſt | 
(») Euſebii Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Cap. ii, 1 
{z) De Nat. Deor. Lib. IT; Cap. iii. . 
4) De Aruſpicum reſponſis, | . 
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SECT. of the world were not ſtrength and policy, but 
w—— Pity and religion. Horace (6) aſeribes viftory 
and extent of empire to the religiqus principle ; 
and in the ſame ode, attributes all the miſeries 
which Italy endured to a diſregard of that princi- 
, ple. Here I cannot ayoid pointing out one very 
extraordinary effed of Pagan ſuperſtitians ; name- 
Iy, that by extending the Roman conqueſts they 
contributed to diſſeminate the Chriſtian religion, 
The knowledge of the goſpel was more rapidly 
diffuſed through one great empire, where a gene- 
ral communication muſt neceſſarily have ſubliſted, 
_ than it could poſlibly have been propagated through 
ſo many diltia&t and independent republics (c). 
Superfiitin It is à curious obſeryation, that as ſuperſtition 
bo he de. was inſtrumental in the growth of the Roman em- 
2 pire, ſo it contributed to ſubvert and deſtroy it. 
Akire. The truth of this obſeryation appears, from the 
following facts, with which hiſtory acquaints us. 
Woden, a great warrior, being baniſhed from 
Aſia by Pompey, retired with his followers to the 
northern kingdoms ; and conquered Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. Finding his end approach- 
ing, he aſſembled his friends together, gave him- 
ſelf nine wounds in a circular form in their pre- 
ſence, and declared he was going to be enrolled 
with the other gods of Scythia, and would reward 
all who died intrepidly, with arms in their hands. 


(4) Carm. Book III. Ode VI. v. 5, 
le] Boſſuet's Hiſt. of the World, Part III. 
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By his bravery, artifices, and ſelf- murder, he wass E © T. 
deified after his death by a ſuperſtitious peoples. 
and his doftrines contributed to the deſtruction of 
the Roman empire (d). His followers called him, 
by way of honour, the god of armies, the father 
of ſlaughter, the depopulator, the incendiary. 
Warriors promiſed to devote a certain number of 
perſons to him who was ſuppoſed to protect the 
valiant; or to chooſe victims to follow him to the 
other world, where they were to be happy. The 
effect of this dodrine was to render men fierce, 
deſperate and enterpriſing, and to inſpire an en- 
cthuſiaſtic and ſacred thirſt for blood (e). The 
revenge of injuries offered to their country or pa- 
rents, the Scythians conſidered as a ſacred duty; 
Woden adopted this bloody doctrine and recom- 
mended it to the Cimbri, Germans and other 
northern nations; in order to ſpirit them up againſt 
the Romans, who baniſhed him from his country. 
This vindictive ſpirit continued, a long time, 
rankling in their breaſts, before they were enabled 
to gratify it by their actions: but when they had 
recovered the loſſes which they had ſuſtained, in 
their wars againſt the Romans, they invaded the 
veſtern empire, deſtroyed the Roman ſtate, and fully 
revenged the ſufferings of their anceſtors (/). Thus 
the Roman empire, which owed much of its gran- 

(d) Williams's Hift. of Northern Kingdoms, Book II. 


% Refnal's Settl. Vol. II. Book I. 
) Williams, ibid. 
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$ PCT. deur to the artifices of prieſts, and to rigid virtue, 
— WAS utterly deſtroyed by the vices of the Romans, 
and the doctrines of this impoſtor. Monteſquieu (g) 
aſſigns ſeveral cauſes of the decline of the Roman 
empire, and the depravity of its inhabitants; 
while Montagu (k) conſiders the © atheiſtical doc- 
trines of the ſe& of Epicurus as the real cauſe of 
the rapid depravity of the Roman manners; as 
long,” ſays this ingenious writer, “as the religious 
principle remained, it controled manners and 
checked the progreſs of luxury in proportion to its 
influence; but when atheiſm had corrupted this 
principle, the great bar to corruption was removed, 
and the paſhons were left without check or con- 
trol.“ I admit, that the immoral principles of 
Epicurus tended to corrupt the manners of the Ro- 
mans ; and that the ſuperſtitions of this people at- 
tached them to their country,: and rendered them 
valiant. But to ſupport his opinion he ought to 
have proved, that the gods of the Heathens en- 
joined morality, and forbade luxury and diſſolute- 
neſs of manners. If the ſuperſtition of the Ro- 
mans was not a ſyſtem of pure morality, I cannot 
comprehend, how atheiſm, or a diſbglief of falſe 
gods, could poſſibly have led to vice, or depravity 
of manners. 
The fate of I have now exhibited a few of the moſt ſtriking 
religion 


among Pa- Inſtances of the influence of ancient Heatheniſm, 


gans proves 
the neceſſity g] Riſe and Decline of the Roman Empire. 


of uperni= (4) Montagu's Riſe and Fall of ancient Republics, 


in 
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in ſome Pagan countries; and the biftory of wane tba wen 
other Gentile nation will furniſh numerous in- nals 
ſtances of ſimilar effects. But as modern Paganiſm 

is leſs known to moſt readers than ancient, 1 ſhall, 

in my third ſection, point out its fruits; and con- 

clude with a few general obſervations on the con- 

tents of this ſection. From what has been deliver. 

ed, the Pagan religion appears, in many inſtances, 

to have been a ſyſtem of cruelty, fraud and im- 

purity, blended with ſome innocent devotions aſ- 

cribed to it by Mr. Gibbon. Prieſts were not 
required by their duty, to inftrutt men in mora- 

lity ; and philoſophers were inſufficient to incite 

men to virtue, by precept or example. Some 
philoſophers,. it muſt be admitted, condemned the 

popular religion and idle fables of the poets ; and 
entertained exalted ideas of God and his attributes : 

but theſe ideas were blended with vulgar errors 

and ſuperſtitious practices. The viſeſt ſages viſit- 

ed the temples, whoſe rites and ceremonies they 

affected to deſpiſe z. and encouraged divination and 

all the other artifices of ſtateſmen. Socrates be- 

ing accuſed of not acknowleding the gods of the 
republic, Xenophon (i) appeals to his condutt, 

for a refutation of the charge; ſince he was often 

ſeen to ſacrifice in his own houſe; and in the 

temple, Beſides, no perſon can deny that he 
believed in divination ; fince he declared, he re- 


(i) Memorab, Defence of Socrates. 
G 3 ceived 
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8 * r. ceived-counſel from his guardian demon, and f4. i 
e crificed a cock to Eſculapius, at the hour of his t 
death. Plato (&) obſerves, that the Delphic oracle ] 
ought to direct, what gods the ſtate ſhould wor- h 
ſhip ; and preſcribe the mode of adoration, Ci- b 
cero (1) affirms that a wife man ſhould adhere to ti 
the ſacred rites of his anceſtors ; and Epictetus (n) n 
recommends offering up libations, ſacrifices and P 


firſt fruits; after the cuſtom of his country. Since 
then the luminaries of the Pagan world did not 
oppoſe, but encourage the popular religion, and 
conformed themſelves to the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; 
ſince, in many inſtances, they were ignorant of 
true religion, and bound by the laws to ſupport 
the falſe ; and fince they wanted information to 
diſſipate error, and authority to enfore the pre- 
cepts of morality ; how deplorable was the condi- 
tion of the Heathen world, unaſſiſted by ſome ex- 
traordinary illumination ; how inſuperable their 
ignorance, and how neceſſary the divine interpo- 
ſition ? The inſufficiency of philoſophers, to pre- 
{cribe a rational mode of worſhip, and to enforce 
their precepts by proper ſanctions, proves the ex- 
pedience of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, to extricate 
men from ſuperſtition and its direful effects. 1 
now proceed to ſhew, that the Hebrew lawgivcr 
delivered his people from the idolatries prevalent 

(+) Laws, Book VIII. ipſo initio. 

(1) De Nat. Deor. Lib. III. Cap. il. 

(-) Enchiridion, Cap. xxxi. 


of Religion vn Mankind. 87 
in his time; and that the law, the prophets, and 8 Þ 15 r. 
the judgments of God, afterwards preſerved the 3 
Jews from theſe and other ſuperſtitions, which 
have already been deſeribed ; while Chriſtianity 
baniſhed Paganiſm from many countries, and ex- 
tended the benign influence of the goſpel to all 
nations where it has been eſtabliſhed, as will ap- 
pear in the third ſettion. 
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8E C T. II. 


Errxcrs or Juparaxt ON THE Hznazws THEM- 
| SELVES, AND ON THE SENTIMENTS,OF PAGANs, 


Defign of the miracles of Moſes and of his whole law, 
— Intention and effects of the ſabbath.—Of the 
Hebrew feſtivals. —Of the ſabbatical year, jubilee 
and laws of uſury.— /, clean and unclean beaſis 
and the place of worſhip.— Means employed to pro- 
cure reſpe for God. O, the tabernacle and tem- 
ple.—Of ſacrifices and luſtrations, —Tendency of 
the theocracy and of temporal ſanctions.— Effects of 
thoſe ſanctions in the time of judges, —Effefs of 
them in the time of kings. Intention of particalar 
laws and rites of Fudatſm.—The ſame ſubject con- 
tinued. — The ſame ſubjef continued. General ten- 
dency of the Moſaic rites, precepts, and prohibitions, 
— The Moſaic rites and inſtitutions local and tem- 
porary,—Laws of Moſes preferable to thoſe of 
Pagan laugivers.— His writimgs of divine autho- 
rily.—-Temporal ſanctions prove his divine com- 
miſſion, —The truth of his account confirmed by 
Bryant,—Fudaiſm imperfeft. — Judaiſm prepared 
men for the goſpel, —Hebrew writings uſeful in 
chronology and hiſtory,— Moſaic account of the crea- 
tion tends to remove ſome errors of naturaliſts.— 


Fews 


of Religion on Mankind. 
Jeus and their tenets known to ancient Pagans.— 
Hebrews and Heathens relate the ſame facts.— 
Plato borrowed from Hebrews.—Orpheus, Homer, 
Solon and others borrowed from them. —Greeks in- 
debted to them by the teſtimony of the learned. 
Ancient philoſophers borrowed their theology. — 
Greek philoſophers were plagiaries—Their abſur- 
dities prove that they borrowed their theology, —Di- 
vine attributes not inveſtigated by reaſon.— Brucler 
errs in denying that Heathens borrowed from He- 
brews,—The ſame ſubject continued. — He errs in 
denying that Plato borrowed from them. He errs 
with reſpect to the ſimilitude of Jewiſi and Pagan 
dogmas.—Whether the law allowed of human ſacri- 
fices,—How far it was lawful to eject and deſtroy 
the Canaanites.— The election of the Hebrews no 
argument of devine partiality. 


F all people of the earth, there are none to s x c f. 

whom the attributes of God have been fo . ; 
clearly exhibited, as to the Hebrew nation: they pen of 
were convinced of his power, by his miracles in minis 
Egypt, and by their deliverance from ſervitude ; 2nd of bis 
of his goodneſs and wiſdom, by his compliance 
vith their infirmities, and employing the moſt 
likely means to render them moral; and of his 
juſtice, by his rewarding the obſervance and 
puniſhing the violation of his laws, even in this 
life, In the early ages of the world, when mens 
underſtandings were unaccuſtomed to abſtruſe rea- 


1 ſonings, 
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8 1 Cc r. ſonings, ſuch extraordinary exertions of the divine ( 
I attributes were abſolutely neceſſary ; ſince even T 
in refined ages, it requires attentioti and labour to n 
deduce theſe attributes Either from cauſes or ef. f 
fects. God ſuffered Pharaoh's heart to be harden. ſ 
ed that he ſhould not let the Iſraelites go; in or- a 
der to diſplay his power to both Iſraelites and tl 
Egyptians, and that the former of theſe people tl 
ſhould be ſenſible of this and other attributes, fr 
when exhibited to their ſenſes, and felt by them b. 
experimentally, Moſes diQtated ſome laws, which u 
were applicable to all nations, and of perpetual he 
obligation; while others were local, and adapted of 
to their particular circumſtances, in the land of &: 
Canaan. The decalogue, though peculiarly ad- M 
drefſed to the Iſraelites, is applicable to all na- dc 
tions, as men and citizens ; while God authoriſed Wl gr. 
Moſes to enatt ſeveral political and ceremonial BW pr: 
laws, well-ſuited to the exigencies of his people. Wl th: 
We are not to conſider the Jewiſh inſtitution, as Wi ha 
a complete ſyſtem of religion; even Moſes knew WF in | 
it to be defeQtive, and would have furniſhed a en 
more perfect one, were it not for the hardneſs of Wi the 
their hearts. It appears from ſeveral paſſages of phe 
Exodus, which were prior to the Levitical lau, 1 
that he wiſhed to revive the old patriarchal y- of 
tem (a); the Hebrew doQors (5) maintain, that «th: 
his chief deſign was to inculcate reverence towards and 
(a) Exod. Ch. ix. and r. (6) Thomas Burnet de Jett: 
fide & officio Chriſtianorum. | le 


God 
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mount, he indulged them with numerous rites; 
for the purpoſe: of diverting them from the vor- 
ſhip of idols. When they deſpiſed the covenant 
and decalogue, and manifeſted an attachment to 
the worſhip of calves ; then did the lawgiver give 
them a multitude of rites; in order to wean them 
from idolatry ; and we find theſe rites condemned 
by the prophets as deſpicable and uſeleſs, when 
unaccompanied by juſtice, mercy, and integrity of 
heart (c), To form a juſt idea of the influence 
of the Jewiſh code, let us take a ſhort view of the 
ſeaſts, rites, cuſtoms, precepts and prohibitions of 
Moſes : ſuch a view will readily convince the rea- 
der, that each and all of them tended to one 
great end, to promote . morality ; to extirpate or 
prevent idolatry-; and to preſerve a knowledge of 
the one true God. In treating on this ſubje& I 
ſhall conſider the effects of the Jewiſh ordinances 
in the Hebrew government ; and alſo the influ- 
ence of the Moſaic and prophetic writings on the 
theology of the moſt celebrated Pagan philoſo- 
phers. 


other planets, to be eternal; and conſidered theſe 
and other parts of the viſible world as chief ob- 
jefts of adoration. To remove the opinion of the 


le Fun v. Iſai. i. Jer. vi. 20. Hoſea vi. 6. Micah vi. 8. 
eternity 


God and good -will to man; but finding theirs x © r. 
eneſs to idolatry, on his return from the nc 


The greater part of mankind in the early ages intention 
of the world, believed the ſtars, ſun, moon and oi "the fab- 
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SE £ T. eternity of the world, Moſes aſſures the Iſraelites 
wp that God created thoſe things which Gentile na. 


tions deemed eternal and divine; and that the 
ſabbath was inſtituted to commemorate the crea- 
tion, and to induce men to look upon created 
things as unworthy of their worſhip (d). That 
the prevention of idolatry was the primary end of 
its inſtitution, appears from ſeveral paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament : men are exhorted to ſhun idol; 
in the ſame paſſages of ſcripture which enjoin an 
obſervance of the ſabbath ; and the worſhip of 
idols and breach of the ſabbath are frequently 
joined together in holy writ (e). But beſides the 
original intention of ſabbatical reſt, this feſtival re- 
minded them of their deliverance from bondage; 
contributed to infpire them with humanity to 
ſtrangers and domeſtics; and to mitigate the ri- 
gours of ſervitude in deſpotic governments, where 
mens bodies might be worn with inceſſant toil 
without a day of recreation (7). Aſter the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity 
they obſerved the ſabbath ſo ſtrictly, that they 
thought it unlawful to travel beyond a certain 
diſtance, to kindle a fire, or dreſs meat on that 
day; and were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly rigid in this re- 
ſpect, that they declined even ſelf-defence when 


(4) Spencer de legibus Hebrzorum, Lib. I. Cap. iv. 
le) Exod. xx, 16. Exod. xxiii. 12. Lev. xxvi. 1. Ezck 
AX. 18. Exzek, xxii. 8. Ezek. xxiii. 37. Malachi i. 44+ 
J) Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol, II. p. 85. 


attacked 


attacked on the ſabbath. | Having experienced SECT. 


decreed it lawful to fight in defence of life on this 
day ; but this decree not ſuffering them to deſtroy 
the enemies works, or prevent their deſigns until 
they came to execute them, Pompey forbade his 
ſoldiers to attack the Jews on the ſabbath, but to 
employ all diligence in eretting their engines and 
advancing their works; by which ſtratagem they 
ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the temple and city 
of Jeruſalem (g). 

The Iſraelites who ſettled in Egypt during Jo- Of the He- 
ſeph's adminiſtration multiplied quickly, and their _—_ 
deſcendants, a little before the time of Moſes, were 
a warlike, rich and well-united people, indefati- 
gable in trade, agriculture, and feeding numerous 
herds, The Egyptians, alarmed at their growing 
power, obliged them to carry heavy burdens, in 
order to enervate their bodies, and prevent their 
encreaſe. Pharaoh, finding this method unſuc- 
ceſsful, directed the midwives to deſtroy all the 
males; and, when they evaded that order, com- 
manded even the parents to drown their male 
children in the river Nile, About this period, 
Moſes was ſent by God, to remonſtrate with Pha- 
raoh, about his cruelty and injuſtice ; to conduct 
his people from this land of ſervitude ; to con- 
vince that prince of his divine commiſſion, by 
leveral miracles wrought in his preſence, and by 


(e) Lewis' s Hebrew Antiquities, Book IV. Chap. xvi. 
ſeveral 


the inconvenience of their abſurd rigour, they 5 
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SEC r. ſeveral ſucceſhve plagues inflicted on his people, 
3 Theſe miracles, however tremendous, did not 


prevail on the king to let them go; until God 


ſent an angel to deſtroy the firſt- born of Egypt 


both of man and beaſt; while he paſſed over the 
houſes of the Iſraelites. In conſequence of this 
judgment, they were permitted to depart, and the 
Jewiſh lawgiver inſtituted the paſſover, to com- 
memorate this deliverance ; to remind them of 
the miraculous power by which it was accompliſh. 

ed; and of the goodneſs of God which they were 
fo apt to miſtruſt (4k). The feaſt of Pentecoſt ce- 
lebrated the delivery of the law by Moſes in fifty 
days after the feaſt of Paſfover : the Iſraelites met 
annually on that feſtival, to return thanks to God 
for their harveſt, and to commemorate his mercies, 
by ſacrifices and public rejoicings (i). On the 
feaſt of Tabernacles they returned thanks, for the 
fruits which they gathered in, and for the happi- 
'neſs which they enjoyed in commodious habita- 
tions, who formerly wandered about in the wilder- 
neſs without any certain abode (&), The feaſt of 
New-moons, as it determined the times of the other 
feſtivals, was celebrated by the ſound of trumpets; 
by extraordinary ſacrifices (I); by abſtinence from 
ſervile works (m); by attendance on divine ſer- 
vice (n), and by offering the firſt fruits of every 


(5) Fiddes, Vol. II. p. 86. (i) Exod. xxiii, Lev. ix. 9. 


(t) Lewis, Book IV. Chap. xx. (1) Numb, xxviii. 11. 


6 Amos viii. 5. () 2 Kings iv. 23. 


month 
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month to the giver of all things. Moſes limited 3 nc Te 
his feaſts to three, while Heathens devoted a great 
part of every year to the celebration of theirs ; 

his feſtivals commemorated ſome ſignal benefits, 

while theirs were celebrated on frivolous and often 

on ridiculous occaſions : the former were dedi= 
cated to exerciſes of piety as well as mirth ; while . 
thoſe of the latter were chiefly devoted to idleneſs 

and debauchery. 

Beſides thoſe annual feaſts, the Hebrews had Of the fab. 
ather ſolemn times of devotion, and obſerved every jubilee, and 
ſeventh year, as a year of reſt and ceffatian from — 
labour. They were forbade to plow, ſow or 8 
prune; and what the earth produced ſpontane- 
ouſly that year, belonged as much to ſtrangers, 
orphans, and poor, as to the proprietors of the 
ground (o). The ſabbatical year inſpired Iſraelites 
with humanity to ſtrangers and ſlaves, and taught 
them. their dependance on that God, who pro- 
vided for them ſo abundantly. On this year, in- 
| Wh olvent debtors were diſcharged from all debts 
r Wh contracted to ſupply the neceſſaries of life; and 
be great end of the releaſe, was to prevent the 
. Wiitreſſed Hebrew from flying to Gentiles, and for- 

a Wiking his religion, None except Iſraelites or pro- 
ſelytes of righteouſneſs were diſcharged from their 
lebts; and thisprivilege was refuſed to ſtrangers, and 
even praſelytes of the gate (). The jubilee was en- 


(c) Lev. xxv. 4, 6. Deut. xv, 2. Lewis, Book 
IV. Chap. xxii, 


joined 


J oo CT. Joined on every fiftieth year, and bad almoſt the 
FR lr ſame privileges as the ſabbatical, with this diffe. 


rence ; that the ſabbatical year releaſed men from 
their debts, while ſervants were manumitted, and 
lands reſtored to old proprietors on the year of 
Jubilee, There was no [agriculture in this year, 
all things were in common, and to bondſmen and 
perſons reduced to poverty, the joys of this ſolem. 
nity were boundleſs and ſincere. This ſeaſon re. 
ſtored to them liberty and property ; the priſon 
doors were opened, ſlaves were releaſed, and every 
man was reſtored to the enjoyment 'of his ancient 
poſſeſſions : all ſlaves and priſoners were declared 
free by the ſound of trumpets, all lawſuits were 
ended, and all lands fold or mortgaged were re- 
ſtored to the old proprietors (q). The chief de- 
ſign of this inſtitution, was to preſerve the equality 
at firſt eſtabliſhed in the Hebrew republic ; and 
the great object of that equality was to attach men 
to a country, where their eſtates could not be 


alienated, for more than half a century, and to - 
prevent their flying from Paleſtine and changing ſeh 
their religion; by removing all apprehenſion of , 
perpetual poverty and oppreſſion (r). None but  . 
Iſraelites or circumciſed converts could enjoy the "M 
benefits of the jubilee ; and even theſe might for-. of 
feit its benefits, if they ſold their poſſeſſions 108 , . 
carry on trade, or for any purpoſe but a ſupply o they 


(g) Stackhouſe's Body of Divinity, Sect. 4. 


(% Lewis, Book IV. Chap. xxiii, = [Cy 
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their neceſſities: The law relative to ufury wass 5 a 1 T. 
founded on their polity with reſpe& to property... 

and abſolutely unjuſt with reſpett to other nations; 

a man having as juſt a right to what his money 
produces by trade or otherwiſe, as to the rent 

made by the induftry of others. The prohibition 

of uſury being founded on an equal diviſion of 

land, there could be no reaſon for it in countries 

where that equality did not ſubſiſt. A people 

little concerned in commerce were not ſuppoſed 

to borrow, except to relieve them in diſtreſs, and 

the prohibition was intended as an indulgence to 

ſuch men ; © if thou lend thy money to any of my 

people that is poor, thou ſhalt not be unto him 

as an uſurer (s);” that is, thou ſhalt not treat 

him with rigour, as is the cuſtom of uſurers, In 
Leviticus (t) they were abſolutely forbade to take 

uſury from a brother Iſraelite reduced to poverty, 

or from a proſelyte ; but there is a paſſage of 
Deuteronomy (u), which ſeems to tolerate uſury 
towards perſons who are neither Jews nor pro- 
ſelytes. 

The Jewiſh legiſlator diſtinguiſhed between clean of dean 


and unclean beaſts, and excluded ſome animals beser 4 
from the tables of Iſraelites (w); for the purpoſe dg. 


of ſeparating them from convivial intercourſes at 
the tables and feſtivals of profane nations, where 
they might be ſeduced to idolatry and the worſhip 
(:) Exod. xxii. 25. (t) xxv. 35. l xxiii. 30. 

(w) Lev, xi. „ 5 ö 
H of 1005 
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SECT: of ſtrange gods. This diſtindtion muſt have an- 
kaya {wered the intention of the lawgiver; as men 
would never fit down to table together, when the 
diſh that was delicious to one was odious to the 
other; and the Jew devoured the animal which 
the ' Gentile thought ſacred. © Ancient idolaters 
paid the moſt ſuperſtitious veneration to_ different 
animals; the Egyptians in particular worſhipped 
"oxen, ſheep and goats at Memphis, Heliopolis 
and Mendes; ſome learned writers are of opinion, 
that Moſes permitted his people to ſacrifice and 
eat certain animals, in order to remove or prevent 

an opinion of their ſanity ; white he prohibited 
others as unclean, which Heathens uſed in their 
ſacrifices, and myſteries of religion (x). This 
lawgiver ordered to kill the animal at the time the 
Egyptians were worſhipping it; to roaſt the fleh 
which that people eat raw ; to eat the head which 
they never eat; to dreſs the entrails which they 
never dreſſed, but employed in divination and 
other purpoſes of ſuperſtition. Nor were the He- 

» brews ſeparated from idolatrous nations, only by 
the diſtinQtion of meats ; but by particularities of 
dreſs, language, government, cuſtoms, times, 
places of worſhip, and even by the- ſituation ot 
the country, The land of Paleſtine was fortified 
by nature, and almoſt inacceſſible ; which verified 
Balaam's prediction, © the people ſhall dwell alone 
and ſhall not be reckoned among the nations (y).' 

(x) Lewis, Book V. Chap. xvi, (>) Numb. xxill. 9. 
Heathens 
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Heathens believed in a multiplicity of gods who's ECT. 
preſided over woods, rivers, mountains and val- Eee A 


eys, and worſhipped them in temples built in theſe 
places: for the prevention of this idolatrous prac- 
tice Moſes commanded the Iſraelites to worſhip 
God in one place, and to bring burnt offerings 
and ſacrifices, and tithes and heave offerings to 
the place choſen by the Lord God; and threaten- 
ed to cut off thoſe who diſobeyed this order. 
The prophet Zephaniah (z) intimates, that when 
idolatry ſhall be aboliſhed, the worſhip of God 
ſhall not be confined to Jeruſalem, but that it 
ſhall be lawful to worſhip God any where. An- 
cient patriarchs performed divine worſhip on hills 
or mountains, and planted them with trees, that 
the ſhade might excite devotion, and the filence 
of retirement inſpire the worſhippers with awe and 
reverence. Ancient Heathens perverted this in- 
nocent cuſtom, by worſhipping the ſun, moon and 
ſtars on high places, by conſecrating groves to 
their gods and heroes, and by making theſe groves 
ſcenes of impiety, impurity, and abominable proſti- 
tutions. To prevent ſuch impure and idolatrous 
rites, Moſes forbade planting trees near places of 
worſhip, commanded his people to deſtroy all the 
places, wherein 1dolatrous nations ſerved their 
gods, to cut down their groves, and to demoliſh - 
their altars and high places (a). That groves were 
prohibited as a preſervative againſt idolatry, is 
(z) Chap. it, 11. (a) Exod, XXXiv. 13. 
r evident 
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1 * evident from this, that pious kings afterwards ex. 


Every precept, prohibition, rite and cuſtom of 
the Iſraelites, their times and places of worſhip, 
and the miniſters of religion, were all calculated t 
to aboliſh idolatry and beget a veneration for God 7 
and his worſhip. In former times patriarchs, and fl 
heads of families, exerciſed the miniſterial func. \ 
tion; and every man offered ſacrifice in fields or tl 
on tops of mountains to idols or demons. To ſ 
ſtop this ſource of idolatry Moſes confined the r 
prieſthood to a certain family, who were zealous 
in punifhing idolaters, and who did not ſpare their 
own relations; from an averſion to falſe wor- 
ſhip (c). The obſervance of times was alſo con- 
ducive to the removal of idolatry ; it was uſual 
with ancient idolaters, to devote the whole month 
of September to ſacrifices, faſts, and other ex- 
erciſes of devotion ; nor can Spencer ſee any rea- 
ſon why Moſes ſhould crowd fo many ſolemnities 
into one month, or dedicate the ſame days of this 
month to the feaſts of expiation, trumpets, and 
tabernacles, but for the removal of idolatry. The 
feaſt of New-moons and Paſſover were celebrated 30 
at the times of the Pagan feaſts; ſo that the Jevs bi 
could not attend to the feſtivals of the Heathens ; ¶ bu 
nor could any perſon who knew the ſabbath was 
inſtituted in memory of the creation, ever worlhip 
- (6) Spencer de legibus Heb. Lib. I. Cap. v vi. 
le) Ibid. Lib. II. Cap. vi. ; | 
a 4 


t 

A tirpated chem, and apoſtate kings planted them (þ), 
a 
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the creature inſtead of the Creator (d). The s Eo r. 
Jewiſh lav giver employed various means to inſpire 
a carnal people with reſpect for God, and his 
worſhip. The high-prieſt alone was admitted in- 
to the holy of holies, and that but once a year; 
no fire was uſed in ſacrifice, but what was taken 
from the altar (e); by the command of God to 
Moſes, a man was ſtoned for gathering ſticks on 
the ſabbath (J); and in David's time, the Lord 
ſmote Uzza, and put him to death, for inconſide- 
rately touching the ark of the Lord (g). Prieſts 
were prohibited to drink wine when they entered 
the tabernacle, or to quit it on any pretence, un- 
til the ſervice was performed (). Their dreſs 
was to be ſplendid, to procure them reſpett; and 
their fortunes competent to preſerve them from 
contempt. The deformed were excluded from 
the Hebrew prieſthood; as a natural blemiſh might 
render their office deſpicable (i), and miniſters of 
religion were forbade to marry a divorced woman, 
an harlot, or even a widow (4). None were al- 
lowed to enter the ſanQtuary, with ſhoes or un- 
waſhed hands, or to turn their backs on it, when 
going out of the tabernacle. Women after child- 
birth were prohibited to enter it, until they were 
purified ; and prieſts and lay Jews, who had any , 
(a4) Spencer, Lib. II. Cap. vi. (e) Lev. x. 1. 

(%) Numb. xv. 36. (&) 2 Sam. vi. 6. 

(% Lev. x. 7. I Lev. xxi. 16, 

(i) Lowman's Heb, Ritual, Part II. Chap. iii. 
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$ ECT: uncleanneſs, were forbade to eat the fleſh of fa- 
— — Crifices, on pain of being cut off, Moſes em- 


ployed various other means of reſtoring the knoy. 
ledge of the true God, and preventing a relapſe 
into ſuperſtition and idolatry; He ſeparated them 
for forty years in the wilderneſs from all idolatrous 
nations; that they might unlearn their preju- 
dices (1) ; deſtroyed multitudes of them who were 
incurably obſtinate ; extirpated the Canaanites and 
other neighbours who might ſeduce them to ido. 
latry; and threatened to cut off all who were con- 
victed of ſuch ſeduQtion (m). 
It was uſual with ſome ancient Naben to 
* carry about the images of their gods, to accom- 
pany them in their journeys, and to aſſiſt them in 
dangers. Some ſuppoſed theſe images inbabited 
by their gods, and chained them down in order to 
ſecure their reſidence ; and that they might knov 
where to invoke and addreſs them in prayer (7). 
The prophet Amos (o) charges the Iſraelites with 
carrying the tabernacle of Moloch in the wilder- 
neſs after. the manner of the Egyptians. Moſes, 
to aboliſh this cuſtom, built a tabernacle or port- 
able temple far the true God ; in order to divert 
his people from that praflice of idalaters: no rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for confining the divine pre- 
ſence within the narrow limits of a tabernacle, or 
temple; but a compliance with the narrow con- 
(1) Spencer, Lib. I. Cap, xii, () Deut. xiii. 6. 15. 
fn) Spencer, Diſſ. V. Lib. III. Cap. iii. (e) Ch. v. 26. 
6 | FEE ceptions 
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ceptions of a groſs people, who otherwiſe might 8 E - T. 
think him abſent or careleſs about them. To cor: 
rect this erroneous opinion; Solomon, after he 
had built the temple, cried out in the following 
words, © Shall God dwell on earth ? behold the 
heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee, much leſs this houſe which I have built.“ 
« Heaven is my throne, and the earth my footſtool, 
ſiys the prophet, where is the houſe that ye build 
unto me?” And the apoſtle fays © that Solomon 
built him an houſe, howbeit the Moſt High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands (p).” We 
cannot entertain ſo unworthy an idea of God, as 
to ſuppoſe that he could be delighted with ſumptu- 
ous ornaments and coſtly utenſils ; and the chief 
object of the magnificence of the temple, muſt 
have been to gratify a carnal people, to inſpire a 
veneration for the Being worſhipped there, and to 
allure them from idolatry, to the worfhip of the 
true God (). | . 
Moſes permitted the various ſacrifices uſed Of ſacrifices 1 
among the Gentiles in the worſhip of their idols, | 5 
but corrected and reformed them: ſome he in- 
tended as expreſſions of piety and gratitude to 
Cod; ſome were deſigned to avert the divine an- 
ger ; others. to expiate offences and purify the 
heart; and all of them to aboliſh or remove ida«' 


00 Ifaiab hei. 1. 1 Kings viii. 25. AR vii, 47; 
00 Spencer, Lib. III. Did, VI, | 
H 4 ; latry 


q xe © T. lajty (r). Moſes no where abſolutely commanded 
—— ſacrifices, but permitted them in compliance with 
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the prejudices of his people ; he knew they would 
offer ſacrifices, and only direQs them in the choice 


of the thing ſacrificed (5), and in the object of 
ſacrifices, The prophet Iſaiah (t) aſks, «© Who hath 
required theſe things at your hands?” The Pſalmiſt 
thinks it impious to ſuppoſe that God would be 
delighted with the blood of bulls or of goats ; St. 
Paul (u) calls theſe and other ceremonies of the 
law © weak and beggarly elements ;” and St. Peter 
affirms, that ſpiritual and living ſacrifices can alone 
be acceptable to a God of holineſs and purity. 
It muſt be admitted, that Abel, Cain, Noah and 
Abraham, offered ſacrifices ; but theirs were ſpon- 
taneous and not enjoined. Cain offered the fruits 
of the earth; and Abel the firſtlings of his flocks; 
ſacrifices both different and voluntary prove that 
they were not required ; and the prophets, to 
leſſen all confidence i in them, affirm that God did 


not require them, when he brought- them forth 
out of the land of Egypt (w). Spencer maintains, 


that Heathens borrowed ſacrifices and other rites 
from the patriarchs; ; and that, in ſome inſtances, 
idolatry was firſt built on the worſhip of the true 


God: that Moſes purged theſe rites of every thing 


abominable, and changed the objeR, without en- 


(7) Lev. xxiii. Numb. xv. 20. Lev. ii. 14. Numb. viii. 12- 
(s) Lev. i. (i) i. 12. (x) Gal. iv. 9. (av) Jerem. 
. 22. | e 
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tirely aboliſhing them. Hence this learned writer s c T. 
deduces the ſimilitude of ſome Pagan and Moſaic — 


rites; and affirms, that this ſimilitude was pleaſing 
to the Iſraelites; while the ſmalleſt marks of diſ- 
tinftion were as offenſive to Heathens as rites dia- 
metrically oppoſite ; ſince no ſeas are ſo averſe 
from each other, as thoſe which differ leaſt, in 
doꝗrine and worſhip (x). Gentiles praQtiſed ab- 
lutions and. purgations, and imagined that water, 
eſpecially ſalt water, waſhed away ſtains from the 
ſoul as well as from the body: and Spencer can 
ſee no reaſon for this and other uſeleſs rites but 
to divert the Iſraelites from falſe worſhip, to the 
worſhip of the true God. The Jewiſh lawgiver 
altered and improved theſe rites, changed the ob- 
jet of them, and made them eſſentially diſtintt, 
vhile they agreed in ſome reſpetts. His luſtra- 
tions were ſimple and free from pomp, and in- 
tended to cleanſe the fleſh from pollutions and 
impurities, while thoſe of the Heathens abounded 
vith magical and ſuperſtitious ceremonies (y). 
Hence it is evident, that the Hebrew legiſlator 
transfuſed into divine worſhip ſeveral rites, but 
carefully correQed them; and rejected every im- 
purity, ſo as to convert ſuperſtition into religion, 


and lead men from idolatry to the worſhip of the 
rue God. | | = 


(x) Spencer, Lib. III. Diff. II. 
(5) Ibid. Diff, II. p. 992. 
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8 8 T. The theocratical form of government, and tem. 
— poral ſanctions eſtabliſhed among the Hebrews, 
Tendency | tended to remove ſuperſtition. and preſerve them 
22 — from Gentiliſm and the worſhip of idols. Their 
— Jehovah was inveſted with a double authority of 
God. and civil magiſtrate ; and: they who refuſed 

to ſerve him as God, thought themſelves bound 

to obey him as king. All idolaters were conſider. 

ed as rebels; and ſeveral were reſtrained from 
idolatry by a threat denounced againſt thoſe who 

were guilty of that crime (z). But an inviſible 

king, and a theocracy appeared deſpicable in the 

eyes of a carnal people, who were accuſtomed to, 

and captivated with, all the ſplendor of royalty. 
Jehovah, it is true, appointed judges as his vice- 

roys to direct both religious and civil affairs; but 

the Iſraelites rejected this form of government, 

and demanded a king who might be more indul- 

gent to their prejudices; and denied the divine 

as well as political authority of their God Jehovah, 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that almoſt all the judges 
appointed by God were religious and good men; 

almoſt all the kings, appointed by'men themſelves 

were idolatrous and tyrannical : the government 

of the former was mild and gentle; while under 

kings, they were oppreſſed and enſlaved, as Sa- 

muel (a) forewarned them. God promiſed the 
Iſraelites frequently, and ſolemnly, a numerous 


(.) Deut. Ch, xiil. (a) 1 Sam, viii. 11. 


off- 
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offspring, a 


dition of obedience ; but threatens plague, famine, 


diſeaſe, death and defeats to thoſe who violated - 


his ſtatutes. The Moſaic ſanQtions were accom- 
modated to the genius. of a rude, and earthly 
minded people, attentive only to preſent objects, 
and unlikely to be influenced by ſpiritual. and 
diſtant conſiderations. The ancient Gentiles en- 
tertained an opinion, that no ſucceſs was to be 
expefted in war or agriculture, without the favour 
of idols or demons; and that all unproſperous 
events were to be imputed to their anger, when 
they were negleCtted or diſregarded, The ſacri- 
fices of Pagans. were intended to appeaſe or ſuſ- 
pend the anger of their deities ;. their feſtivals to 
render them propitipus to their fields and orchards; 
or to expreſs their gratitude for a plenteous har- 
veſt. Since then the acquiſition of temporal be- 
nefits was the object of Gentile worſhip ; it was 


vantages to the obſervers of his laws, and threaten 
ſevere puniſhments ta thoſe, who implored the 
aid of any ſtrange god. Temporal rewards and 
puniſhments offered by Moſes, had a direct ten- 
dency to ſubvert the very foundation of idolatry ; 
as he promiſed to beſtow the bleflings which they 
expected from their idols; and to avert the evils 
which they apprehended from them (6), 


e) Spencer, Lib. I. Cap, il, 


* 
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Balaam's 


neceſſary that Moſes ſhould promiſe temporal ad- | 
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a land flowing with milk and honey, $2 © E Te? 
long life and victory over their enemies, on con- — 
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SECT.” Balaam's: advice to the Moabites proves, that 

Il 
peace and proſperity would neceſſarily attend the 
Effet of Iſraelites, whilſt they were obedient to God's lays, 
fone in the The Moabites and Midianites having ſolicited Ba- 
— laam to curſe the Iſraelites, the prophet refuſed to 
curſe thoſe whom God hath bleſſed, but ſuggeſted 
the means of withdrawing the divine favour from 
them. Balaam adviſed the princes of Midian to 
fend ſome beautiful females into the camp of the 
Hraelites, in order to ſeduee them from the wor- 
ſhip of the true God. The ſtratagem ſucceeded; 
the children of Iſrael, ſmitten with the charms of 
thoſe fair idolatreſſes, were admitted to their em- 
braces (c), bowed down to their gods, and were 
forely oppreſſed by Midian. Joſhua and his con- 
temporaries, who had ſeen the miracles'of Moſes, 
ſerved the Lord while they lived; bur the next 
generation fell into idolatry, and were delivered 
by God into the hands of their enemies. Though 
reſcued by the judges, they ſerved other gods; 
and were ſold into the hands of the king of Meſo- 
potamia, who kept them in bondage eight years (d). 
When they cried unto the Lord and repented, 
they were delivered by Othniel who defeated that 
prince (e): having apoſtatized they ſerved Eglon 
king of Moab eighteen years, and were reſcued 
from this ſecond ſervitude by Ehud, when they 
had repented of their apoſtacy (7). They ſoon 

le) Numb. xxv. 1. (ih) Judges Ch. iii. 

le) Judges iii. 10. %) Judges iii. 


relapſed 
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relapſed into idolatry, ' and were ſold into the s 1 er. 
hands of Jabin, who oppreſſed them ſeverely for ns 


twenty years; Deborah releaſed them from this 
third ſervitude, and God made two women chief 
inſtruments of their deliverance (g). Having for- 
got this act of mercy, they were delivered into the 
hands of Midian, and groaned under a more ſe- 
vere bondage than they had hitherto experienced; 
but when they cried unto the Lord, they were 
miraculouſly delivered by Gideon, who broke his 
father's idols and ſacrificed to the true God (kh). 
At Gideon's death, they relapſed into- idolatry, 
and were fold into the hands of the Philiſtines and 
Ammonites for eighteen years (i); but were 
emancipated by Jephthah, from this fifth ſervi- 
tude, after they had ſincerely repented (k). The 
Iſraelites again did evil in the fight of the Lord, 
in the adminiſtration of Eli; and were delivered 
into the hands of the Philiſtines, for the ſpace of 
torty years. The ſons of Eli committed the great- 
eſt abominations, and even debauched women at 
the door of the tabernacle ; for which crime Eli 
was deprived of the high-prieſthood, and his ſons 
were cut off in one day (I). Samuel, who ſuc- 
ceeded him as judge, aſſembled the people, and 
exhorted them to put away ſtrange gods, and re- 
pent of their tranſgreſſions: having expreſſed ſo - 
lemnly all the marks of a lively repentance, God 
(g) Judges Ch. iv. 0% Judges Ch. vi. (i) Judges 
Ch. x. (4) Judges Ch. xi, (7) 1 Sam. iv. 17. 
5 deſtroyed 
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2207. deſtroyed their enemies by thunder, and put an 
wy end, for that time, to their tyranny becon op- 


preſſion (1). 
The Iſraelites, grown weary of the government 


of judges, demanded a king; Samuel .remon- 


ſtrated againſt rejectipg this form, but finding his 
remonſtrances diſregarded, he complied with their 
demand, and told them, that God gave them a 
king for the puniſhment of their offences. Da- 
vid, a man after God's own heart (m), for his ad- 
herence to his worſhip, tarniſhed the brightneſs 


of his reign by murder and adultery ; and, though 


a fincere penitent, brought calamities upon him- 
ſelf, his family, and his country, by the com- 
miſſion of theſe crimes. Were it not too tedious 


and unintereſting, it might be proved, from the 
firſt book of Kings and the ſecond of Chronicles, 


that temporal rewards and puniſhments were uni- 


formly diſpenſed from the reign of David to the 


Babyloniſh captivity : that as often as the He- 
brews fell into idolatry they were chaſtiſed, and 
reſtored to obedience by the judgments of God. 
They were puniſhed for changing the government 
from judicial to regal, and were frequently deli- 
vercd into the hands of their enemies ; but were 
as often reſcued, as they ſincerely repented. This 
people were not influenced by rewards, nor pu- 
niſhments, abſolutely to refrain from idolatry and 
vice ; but their ſufferings generally engaged them 


(0) 1 Sam. Ch. vii. (m) 1 Kings xv. 5. 
| to 
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io repent, and brought them to a ſenſe of duty, 8 CT... ih 
at leaſt for a time, Judith (n) ſums up the effects Wl 
of the obedience and diſobedience of the Hebrews, 
in the following words; Whilſt they ſinned not 
before God they proſpered ; becauſe that God 
who hateth iniquity was with them ; but when 
they departed from the way, which he appointed 14 
them, they were deſtroyed in many battles, and 1 
were led captives into a ſtrange land, and the 1 

temple of their God was caſt to the ground, and 

their cities were taken by their enemies.” Such 

were the effects of the obſervance or violation of 

the laws of Moſes ! effects which accurately cor- 
reſponded with the promiſe, and incontrovertibly | 4 
prove the divine authority of the lawgiver. - A 1 
ſhort time before his death, Moſes renewed the 1 
covenant between God and his people, exhorted 10 
them to obedience, and promiſed that they ſhould gs. 
be delivered -from captivity, diſperſion, or other 
calamity, on ſincere repentance. This prediction W 
was verified in the time of judges and kings; and 
ve ſee the good effects of the divine judgments 
after the Babylaniſh captivity. A ſervitude of 
ſeventy years, in a ſtrange country, at length-cured 
them of all propenſity to idolatry ; there they had 
tine to take a retroſpeQ of a ſeries of crimes and 
dolatries ſeverely puniſhed ; ſaw the predictions 
of the prophets fulfilled, and never after relapſed 
into idolatry, terrified by the evils inflicted for 


| (») Ch. v. 
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'diſobedience. Hence it appears, that the Moſaic 
penalties tended to remove ſuperſtition; and did 


actually remove it, at leaſt for a time. A repeti. 


tion of them had at length the defired effect, of 


abſolutely aboliſhing ſuperſtition, which is the firſ 


ſtep towards the worſhip of the true God. The 
- Jews, to this day, feel the effefts of the threats of 


their lawgiver ; ſince they rejected their Meſſiab 
they have been difperſed and perſecuted, and never 
conſtituted a nation with laws and government of 
their own, on account of that crime, which they 
never repented of, For what other offence has 
their God ſuffered them to be ſcattered, and op- 


preſſed, for near two thouſand years, and not 


gathered them into their own land, according to 
the prediction of their lawgiver (o)? The hard- 
ſhips they have endured in that time, might con- 
vince them, that they have continued long under 
the rod of the Almighty, deſerted and diſowned 
by the God who poured ſuch benefits on their 
anceſtors, while they were obedient to his laws. 


Intention of I proceed now to point out the tendency and 


— 


uſe of ſeveral Moſaic rites and prohibitions, which 
ſeem to have little or no connexion with religion, 
morals or policy: at theſe the infidel diretts his 
cavils and objeQtions ; he cannot comprehend, why 
a pure and perfect God ſhould enjoin ſuch a mul- 


| titude of 'rites and precepts, that have no moral 


excellence in them, and which appear to promote 


(e) Deut. xxx. 5 
neither 
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neither the honour of God, nor the advantage of 3 ve T. 


are ideas apt to be ſuggeſted, on a ſuperficial view 
of the Levitical law, and Hebrew ritual; yet if 
ve examine the origin and object of the Moſaic 
inſtitutions, we ſhall find that moſt of them tend 
to prevent or remove idolatry ; that none of them 
are immoral ; that ſome of them conduce to the ad- 
vancement of virtue, and that all of them evince 
the wifdom of the lawgiver, who adapts his laws to 
the tempers, prejudices, and circumſtances of his 
people. It is difficult to explain the reaſons of 
the Jewiſh rites and precepts at this diftance of 
time ; as many of them allude to cuſtoms which 
prevailed in the days of Moſes, and which are 
now unknown to us, from our ignorance of anti- 
quity. If we can, in many inſtances, vindicate 
the wiſdom of theſe laws, for the times when, and 
the perfons to whom they were preſcribed ; it 
vill appear unreafonable, to condemn them in 
other cafes, where we have not equal evidence of 
their wiſdom and expedience. It will now ap- 
pear, that ſome rites and precepts of the law, 
though uneſſential in themfelves, were extremely 
uſeful, and even neceffary, for retaining the wor- 
ſhip of the true God, preferving the Ifraelites a 
liſtinft people, and for guarding them againſt the 
dolatries of ſurrounding neighbours. Maimonides 
alirms, that ancient idolaters beſmeared their vic- 
ms with honey, in order to render them palata- 
I ble 


his creatures. It cannot be denied, that theſe 
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2 T. ble to cheir gods and departed heroes: Spencer 000 
— thinks that Moſes was induced, by this pradtice, 
to prohibit offering honey unto the Lord ; leſt men 

ſhould ſuppoſe that he was delighted with things 
acceptable to the Heathen gods. The rite of 
boiling a kid in its mother's milk was praQtiſed by 
Pagans in the myſteries of their demons ; they 
ſuppoſed theſe demons to be delighted with the 

broth, and ſprinkled their trees, fields and or- 

chards with it, in a magical way, that they might 
produce plentifully the enſuing year, Moſes (q) 
prohibited the cuſtom of ſeething a kid in its mo- 

"ther's milk; to aboliſh or prevent this ſuperſtiti- 

ous practice, and not to reſtrain cruelty, as ſome 
commentators have vainly imagined (r). Pagan 

prieſts wore garments mixed of linen and woollen, 

to expreſs their gratitude to certain demons, for 

60 | their benign influence over their flax and ſheep; 
and to ſecure their protection to their fields and 
flocks. The Jawgiver therefore forbade his peo- 

ple, to wear linen and woollen together ; in order 
to remove the miſtake, that his people were in- Wer 
debted for theſe bleſſings to ſtars, or demons. Wor 

That heterogeneous mixtures of linen and woollen Wiſe 

were marks of idolatry, and inſtruments of ſuper- ce. 
ſtition, appears from this circumſtance; that He-Whai 

brew prieſts and laymen might wear both in the o 


) Lib. II. Cap. ix. ) Exod. xii. 5. 
(7) Spencer, Lib, II. | | (s 
| ſervice (:) 
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ſervice of the tabernacle or temple, where they $ E CT: 


ran no riſque of falling into idolatry (5). 

At Pagan feaſts, was exhibited a ſtrange mix- 
ture of mirth and ſorrow ; the Egyptians began 
theirs in honour of Ofiris or Adonis, with ex- 
preſſions of grief and ſympathy with Venus for the 
loſs of her gallant : they ſhaved their heads, lace- 
rated their bodies, and carried his image in ſolemn 
proceſſion, in honour of the idol. Solon (?) pro- 
hibited the Athenian women to ſcratch and tear 
themſelves at the interments of their friends; and 
Baal's prophets cried aloud and cut themſelves 
vith knives and lancets, till the blood guſhed 
out (u). Ancient idolaters confidered cutting, 
maiming, and mangling themſelves, as a rite ac- 
ceptable to the infernal gods and to the ſpirits of 
the deceaſed. Moſes forbade Iſraelites to make 
cuttings in the fleſh for the dead, or print marks 
upon their. bodies ; for the purpoſe of aboliſhing 
or preventing ſuch idolatrous practices. Ancient 
Hebrews employed theſe rites, as expreſſions of 
grief, at the funerals of the deceaſed ; and there- 
ore the lawgiver prohibited them, as they ſavour- 
ed of ethniciſm, and led to ſuperſtition. An- 


er- Cents in their funeral ceremonies uſed to cut their 
le- bar round, to pluck off their hair or beard, and 
the Ho ſirew them on the corpſes of the deceaſed, as 


ceptable to demons, and to the ſpirits of the 


%) Spencer, Lib. II. Cap. xxi. Lewis, Book VI. Ch. xxiii. 
) Flutarch. (z) 1 Kings xviii. 28, 


I 2 departed, 


ice 
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5 Lig r. departed. To remove ſuch ſuperſtitious ritez 
Moſes prohibited the Hebrews, to © round the 
edrners of their heads, or mar the corners of their 
beards (v); it was not ſimple cutting or ſhaving 
their heads or beards that is here forbade ; bu 
doing it to appeaſe demons, or to gratify the dead. 
Even the moſt ſcrupulous obſervers of the lay 
practiſed theſe rites at funerals; the prophet Jere- 
miah exhorts the Hebrews to cut off their hair, 
and Ezekiel threatens them with baldneſs in token a 
of grief (x). Ancient idolaters offered firſt fruits 
to their gods, with tears and wailing; and be. 
lieved that the ſouls of departed: friends hovered Wi ;, 
round their ſepulchres, and required ſood for their 
ſuſtenance (5). To prevent or remove ſuch ido- Wi ;} 
latrous cuſtoras, Moſes commanded the Iſraclites Wi |; 
to declare ſolemnly, that they devoted firſt fruits WM ;1 
and other offerings to none but pious and charita- Wi th 
ble uſes; * I have not eaten in my mourning, nor E 
taken aught for any unclean uſe ; nor given aught 
thereof for the dead; but have given to the Le- 
vite, and unto the ſtranger, to the fatherleſs and 
the widow (z).“ 
The ſame It was a cuſtom among Phenicians, Babylonian: 
ſubje& con- . . 
tinued, and other ancient nations, to appoint women fo 
proſtitution, m the temples of Venus and Priapus 
adjoining theſe temples they had tents, where per 
ſons of both ſexes proſtituted themſelves, in ho 
(av) Lev. xix. 27. (x) Ezek. vii. 18. 


(.y) Spencer, Lib, II. Cap, xxiv. (z) Deut. xxvi. 12- 
nou 
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nour of deities, who were ſuppoſed to be delighted $ 2 © f. 
with impure aQs, performed near their temples, 8 
or in the preſence of their idols (a). Theſe tem- 
ples were decorated with obſcene figures, of naked 
Jupiters, Gladiators, and other emblems of ſtrength 
and lewdneſs; and one thouſand religious proſti- 
tutes were ſolemnly dedicated to ſuch filthy ſer- 
vices at Corinth, and maintained in a temple, for 
the uſe of ſailors who viſited that port (5). Hero- 
dotus aſſures us, that every Babyloniſh woman was 
obliged, once in her life, to proſtitute herſelf to 
ſome ſtranger openly in the temple of Venus ; that 
beautiful women were ſoon diſmiſſed from the 
temple ; while the deformed waited ſometimes for 
three or four years before they could fatisfy the 
law (c). This hiſtorian acquaints us, that almoſt 
all nations except Egyptians and Grecians, made 
their temples ſcenes of debauchery ; and that 
Lgyptians were the firft, who prohibited abomi- 
nble impurities in the worſhip of their gods (d). 
To prevent, or aboliſh fuch impure and ſuperſti- 
tous rites, Mofes prohibited each ſex to be con- 
cerned in them; * There ſhall be, ſaith he, no 
whore of the daughters of Iſrael, nor ſodomite, or 
ather whoremaſter of the ſons of Ifrael (e).“ 
That proſtitution in honour of their gods, was 
prohibited by this law, appears from another pro- 


(a) Strabo, Lib, VIII, (5) Lewis, Book V. Ch. i. 
(c) Herod, Lib, I, (4) Herod, Lib, II. 
) Deut. xxiii. 17. | 


I 3 hibition 
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e hibition of Moſes; « Do not proſtitute thy daugh. 


L——- ter to cauſe her to be a whore; 


which could only 
be underſtood of meretricious acts performed in 
honour of polluted idols. Baal Peor, an obſcene 
deity, like Priapus, was the chief god of Paleſtine 
and Phenicia, whoſe votaries expreſled their gra. 
tiiude for a numerous offspring, by obſcene pol. 
turcs, and by the indecent practice of bruiſing the 
breaſts of virgins (7). Phenician virgins proli. 
tured themſelves in the temples of obſcene deities, 
in the preſence of their idols; and offered money, 
or garments obtained by meretricious pradtices, 
for the repair of temples, the maintenance of prieſt, 


or the purchaſe of victims (g). To aboliſh or pre- 


vent ſuch ſuperſtitious and filthy cuſtoms, Moſes 
prohibited females to bring the hire of an harlot 
into the houſe of the Lord ; as it would be a dil. 
grace to the temple, to admit any thing that was 
unchaſte ; and God might be ſuppoſed pleaſed 
with filthy rites, did he accept of the hire of pro- 
ſtitution, as an offering to his temple (Y). The 
ancient Egyptians worſhipped Anubis, under the 
form. of a dog, and reverenced this animal, as the 
emblem of the dog-ltar : hence, perhaps, mm 
was induced to reje& from the ſanQuary, thi 
price of a dog, and forbids to bring it, as BY as 


the price of a whore, into the houſe of the Lord; 


(F) Young on Idol, Corruptions, Vol. II. Chap. i. 
(g) Athanaſius contra Gentes, Cap. XVI, Edit, Paris, 1698. 
) Spencer, Lib. II. Cap Xxiii. 


and 
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and for the ſame reaſon, namely, becauſe both SECT. 
are an abomination unto the Lord. The latter 
part of this verſe was intended as a preſervative 

againſt impurity and ſyperſtition ; and we may 
conclude, that the former part, relative to the 

price of dogs, had a ſimilar intention; eſpecially 

as the word abomination generally expreſſes God's 
abhorrence of ſuperſtition and idolatry (i). 

A careful view of the Hebrew ritual might rea- General 


dency of 
dily convince us, that it tended to preſerve the the Molle 


Hebrews from idolatry, to promote the worſhip he? ad 
of the true God, and to advance men in theolo- Bon. 
zical and moral knowledge. Moſes prohibited 
many rites, which ſtaggered the weak, and led 
them to, and confirmed them in, idolatry ; and 
aboliſhed ſome cuſtoms ſeemingly innocent, ſuch 

as ſhaving the head round, eating over blood, 
vearing linen and woollen, &c. as they tended to 
encourage ſuperſtition and idolatry among his peo- 

ple. He prohibited not only impure rites, and 
idolatrous worſhip, but even acts which tended to 
ſeduce men to 1dolatry, ſuch as branding their 
bodies, cutting their fleſh, planting a grove near 

an altar, fetting up an image, erecting painted 
ſtones, and other acts deſtitute of moral turpitude, 

and which became criminal, only by being made 
inſtruments in the worſhip of falſe gods. He op- 
poſed diametrically ſome Gentile inſtitutions, to 


(i) Spencer, Lib. II. Cap. xxiii, 
14 render 
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$ ECT. render the Iſraelites odious to Pagans ; while he 
w—ny— complicd with the prejudices of his own people in 
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trifling inſtances, that they might not reject his 
more rigid, ſevere, and rational doctrines. It is 
not inconſiſtent with the ſanQity of God to admit 
into his ſervice, rites made uſe of in Pagan vor- 
ſhip, provided they are improved; juſt as a pious 
king might accept of the honours paid to a tyrant, 
and as Heathen temples have been converted into 
Chriſtian churches. It muſt readily be admitted, 
that the Jewiſh legiſlator repeatedly forbids his 
people to have any commerce with Gentiles, or 
to adopt their manners; but ſuch paſſages only 
condemn idolatry, impurity, and every thing that 
claſhes with good morals, and the belief of one 
God: and ancient Jews admitted ſeveral Heathen 
rites, which did not militate againſt morality, and 
the worſhip of the Deity (4). From this light 
view of the Hebrew ritual, we may eaſily judge of 
its general tendency and deſign ; even the learned 
| Spencer thinks it impoſlible, to explain the reaſons 
of a} the Jewiſh inſtitutions, at this diſtance of 
. from our ignorance of antiquity. 

It is probable, that Moſes adapted his inſtitu- 
tions to the genius of an uncultivated people, op- 
preſſed in Egypt, children in information, and 


. *- accuſtomed to the rites of an idolatrous kingdom. 


He muſt have known the abſurdity of addreſſing, 
or inſtructing children, as men of mature under- 


(4) Spencer, Lib, II. Cap. xii. 


ſtanding; 
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ſanding ; or peafants and mechanics, as if ihey s 2 © r. 
yere learned and refined. He enjoined ſeveral ad 
rites and precepts uneſſential in themſelves, for 
the purpoſe of leading them by degrees, from ido- 
latry to true worſhip ; juſt as men employ many 
years, in learning the rudiments of arts, and read - 
ing books, which have no intrinſic value, but as 
they aſſiſt in the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge. 
To put it beyond all doubt that the Moſaic in- 
ſtitutions were intended to fence againſt or extir- 
pate idolatry, it may ſuffice to obſerve ; that con- 
verts, who were in no danger of relapſing into 
Paganiſm, were excuſed from obſerving them. 
They who dreaded a relapſe, were required to 
obſerve the whole law, and admitted proſelytes of 
the covenant ; while ſuch as apprehended no dan- 
ger, and promiſed to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
Noah, were admitted proſelytes of the gate, and 
exempted from the obſervance of the Hebrew ri- 
wal. That the laws of Moſes were addreſſed to 
the Iſraelites of his own time, and not to thoſe of 
after ages, appears from this ; that the Jewiſh pro- 
phets, Chriſt and St. Paul, who acknowledge the 
divine authority of the lawgiver, cenſure his New- 
moons, ſolemn feaſts, and other inſtitutions, as 
adapted only to a groſs and carnal people. St. 
Paul (7) conderans the Galatians, for deſiring to 
be again in bondage to weak and beggarly ele- 
ments; and our Saviour (mn) ſays, that on the 


(1) Gal. iv. 10. (m) Matt. xxii. 37. 


love 
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"= c T. love of God and our neighbour hang all the law 
8 and the prophets. This aſſertion of Chriſt cannot 
be true, unleſs theſe parts of the law, which ap- 
pear to have no relation to God or man, tend to 
promote the intereſt of our neighbour, and to re- 
ſtore idolaters to the worſhip of God, Moſes re- 
commended ſome rites and precepts diametrically 
oppoſite to thule of Pagans; while he adopted 
others, in compliance with the prejudices of his 
people. The Hebrew lawgiver, knowing that men 
will not adopt new rites, except they appear in the 
garb of old, tranſcribed ſome profane ones into 
his worſhip ; but carefully reformed them, and 
changed their obje&, from idols and demons to 
God. Primitive Chriſtians, ſenſible that preju- 
dices were not to be removed at once, but by flow 
degrees, retained ſome Heathen and Jewiſh rites; 
and the wiſeſt of the Proteſtant reformers, while 
they aboliſhed the moſt exceptionable dottrines 
and rites of the Romiſh church, retained ſome 
trifling ones, from a tenderneſs for the prejudices 

of ſome ignorant converts (n). : 
Lawsof The Hebrew ritual was not merely ceremonial, 
lebte and Voltaire falſely charges it with abſurdity and 
3 barbariſm. We are no more to confine the di- 
sers. vine law of the Jews, to rites and ceremonies, 
than the law of Chriſtians to baptiſm and the Lords 
ſupper : it does not conſiſt entirely in ſhow and 
ceremony, in waſhings and purifications, in offer- 
1] Spencer, Diſſ. I. Cap. i. 
6 | ings 
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ings of birds and beaſts, as this and other writers x C T. 
have unfairly repreſented it. The Moſaic code, wn. 


beſides a multitude of ceremonies, requires us to 
believe in one God who created the world, and 
rules it by his providence ; to love and fear him; 
to be grateful for his goodneſs, and truſt in his 
mercy ; to be juſt and charitable; and to love our 
neighbour as ourſelves; it prohibits making any 
likeneſs of God, and reſtrains impure and vicious 
deſires, A learned civilian (o) affirms, that if the 
laws of all other nations, except the Jewiſh, were 
put together, they are not to be compared to the 
old Roman laws in gravity, equity and ſufficiency ; 
and yet the Jewiſh laws, thus diſtinguiſhed by this 
author, Voltaire has ignorantly preſumed to cen- 
ſure as barbarous and abſurd, If we compare 
Hebrew with Heathen inſtitutions, we ſhall find 
the former preferable to the latter, in many par- 
ticulars. The law forbids men to engage in war 
but for ſelf-defence, or to obtain ſatisfadion for 
injuries ; to enter an enemy's country, until reſti- 
tution was refuled; to cut down fruit trees, or 
commit unneceſſary waſte or havock of any kind. 
How humane was the inſtitution of the ſabbatical 
year, which emancipated ſlaves; and the Jubilee 
which reſtored old proprietors to the poſſeſſions 
that they had alienated ? In the Moſaic code (þ) 

%) Sir Thomas Ridley, Part I. Chap. i. Sect. 1. 

) Exod, xxii. 21. Lev. xix. 19. Lev. xxiii. 22. Deut. 
XV. 7, 11. Deut. xxiii. 21. See alſo Maimonides De jure 
pauperis & peregrini, Cap. i. 
hb there 
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“ The Hiſtory of the Effetts 
SECT. there are many preſſing exhortations to relieve the 
| —& sr. the ſtranger, the fatherleſs and widow, not 
1 to be paralleled in the laws of other ancient king- 
doms,—* Thou ſhalt not vex the ſtranger, nor op. 
preſs him, nor affli& the widow and fatherleſs 
child. Thou ſhalt not harden thine heart, nor 
ſhut thine hand from thy poor brother ; thou ſhalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy in thy land. When ye 
reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly reap the 
corner of thy field, nor gather the gleanings of 
thy harveſt ; thou ſhalt leave them to the poor 
and to the ſtranger : thou ſhalt not glean thy vine- 
yard, nor gather every grape ; it ſhall be for the 
ftranger, the fatherleſs and widow ; thou ſhalt re- 
member that thou waſt a ſtranger in the land of 
Egypt. — Inceſtuous marriages ſo common in Egypt, 
Perfia, Arabia, and even Greece, were prohibit- 
ed by Moſes, as contrary to good policy and the 
| ſource of irregularities in private families (q). 
Many ancient nations had aſylums for the recep- 
tion of criminals which ſcreened them from ma- 
a giſtrates ; and Moſes appointed cities of refuge for 
the involuntary manſlayer to fly to for ſhelter, un- 
| til he was acquitted by the judges ; the Moſaic 
| inſtitution was intended as a protection to the in- 
| nocent only; while the aſylums of Greeks and 
Romans equally protefted the innocent and 
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2) Jewiſh Lett. Part III. Lett. IV. 
guilty, 
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a mark of ſubjection (5), and helots were mur- 
dered, to prevent their encreaſe ; while the Jew- 
iſh code guarded the lives of flaves from the ty- 
ranny of maſters ; and the ſtate from the bad ef- 
fefts of cruelty and oppreſſion, If a maſter put 
out the eye or broke the tooth of his ſlave, he was 
obliged to emancipate him (t); if he ſtruck him 
with a flick, ſo that he died of the blow, he was 
puniſhed or put to death. In the Hebrew repub- 
lic, a woman, who killed her child, or a father who 
expoſed. his new-born infant, would have been 
treated as murderers ; ; while among Greeks and 
Romans their laws allowed them to expoſe infants 
or put them to death. Romulus required every 
citizen to preſerve all his males and eldeſt female, 
and permitted him to deſtroy his other females, 
and to expoſe weak or deformed children (u). 
According to- the ancient Roman laws fathers 
might ſell their children for flaves thrice, and had 
a power of life and death over them, as long as 
they lived; and Ariſtotle maintained, that the au- 
thority of a father over his children was ſo abſo- 
lute, that he could do them no injuſtice. The old 
Roman laws allowed a huſband to repudiate his 


r) Lewis, Book II. Chap. 13. 

(s) Jewiſh Lett. Part III. Lett. IV. 
() Exod, xxi. 26. 

(x) Leland's Chriſtian Revelation, Part II. Chap. x. 
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guilty (r). In Lacedemon, even the innocent $ECT. 
annually received a certain number of ſtripes, ARE wk” 
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1e x. wife for taking his keys; or to put her to death if 
Aaken in adultery; whilſt the woman had no re- 


dreſs for the infidelity of her huſband (w). Theſe 
laws allowed creditors 'to exerciſe cruelties on 
debtors, and prohibited the former to load the 
latter with a greater weight of chains than fifteen 
pounds; while the Jewiſh code enjoins humanity 
even towards beaſts, and forbids killing the young 
one, under the eye of the dam, or an animal that 
was purſued and took refuge in their houſe (x). 
The inſtitutions of Lycurgus were framed for a 
military republic, and tended rather to render men 
hardy and brave, than juſt and benevolent. Ariſ- 
totle (y) obſerves, that the Lacedemonians flou- 
riſhed in time of war, but declined in ſeaſons 
of peace, as may naturally be expected from the 
ordinances of that lawgiver. The Jewiſh legiſlator 
was preferable to the Spartan in the diſtribution 
of the land ; having confirmed his diviſion by the 
laws of religion: accprding to the Moſaic code 
Jehovah is Lord of the land, the Iſraelites his 
vaſſals, and the lands, held as fiefs from him, re- 
mained unalienable in the ſame families, on con- 
dition of obedience (z). Plato and Ariſtotle did 
not indeed found commonwealths, like Lycurgus 
and Solon; yet each of them formed one in ima- 
gination, and committed it to writing : but while 
they laboured to ſhew the excellence of their 
(w) Jewiſh Lett. Part III. Lett. IV. (x) Deut. xxiil. 
() Pol. ii. 7. (z) Jewiſh Lett, Part III. Lett. II. Sect. 4- 
genius, 
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genius, and the _ of human policy, * 98 
proved incontrovertibly the weakneſs and i imper 


fection of both. Plato ordained, that there ſhould 
be a community of wives, among the citizens of 
his republic : according to which plan, all women 
would be common to all men; inceſtuous copula- 
tions muſt often take place; and the virtues of 
chaſtity and fidelity, as well as parental, filial, and 
conjugal affection, would exiſt but in idea. Ly- 
curgus commanded young girls to dance naked 
among boys ; while Plato required women, in the 
| flower of youth, to dance, ride, wreſtle, and per- 
form all exerciſes naked, among young men who 
alſo wore no cloaths. It was in vain to enjoin 
continence to either ſex, while the laws allowed a 
view of naked perſons of each ſex, which tended 
to kindle luſt in the males, and to deprive females 
of that modeſty which is ſo great a preſervative of 
the chaſtity of women (a). Plato commands wo- 
men to procure abortions, and to expoſe their 
children in certain caſes ; applauds unnatural and 
obſcene love; acquits a man by law who killed 
his own ſlave, and requires him only to pay a fine, 
who killed the ſlave of another. If a perſon killed 
a freeman in anger, he was baniſhed for two 
years ; if deliberately he was puniſhed with three 
years exile; Ariſtotle, who undertook to cenſure 
Plato, and other lawgivers, was alſo defective in 
his laws, for the reformation of manners, and the 
(a) Hackwell's Apology, Book IV. Chap. ii. Sect. 3. 
4 good 
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Moſaic 
writings of 
divine au- 
thori ty. 


amn If a man had as 
many children as he could maintain, Ariſtotle or. 
dered his wife to procure abortion, and parent 
to expoſe weak or deformed children (b), Theſe 
laws tended to render men cruel and inhuman. 
fince, as LaQtantius (c) obſerves, it could not be 
expetted, that he ſhould ſpare other mens chil. 
dren, who ſpared not his own, Ariftotle prohi. 
bited laſcivious pictures, leſt young perſons ſhould 
be corrupted by the fight of them ; but excepted 
the images of certain gods in whom cuſtom alloy. 
ed licentiouſneſs : how abſurd, ſays Lactantius, to 
take away all other wanton repreſentations, whillt 
he allowed the laſcivious pictures of the gods, which 
corrupt much more ? 

We ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the ſuperior excel. 
tence of the Moſaic laws, when we conſider, that 
the author of them was commiſſioned by God. 
The following conſiderations ought fully to acquit 
this lawgiver of all ſuſpicion of fraud and im- 
poſture : it would have beenefmpoſſible for bim 
to have deceived the Iſraelites by pretended mi- 
racles, and equally impoſſible for any other per- 
fon after him, to deceive a whole nation. The 
lawgiver relates miracles faid to have been wrought 
publicly, in the ſight of Iſraelites and Egyptians, 


and which every man would have rejected had 


they not been performed ; at leaſt, it could not 
be expetted, that a whole nation would unant- 

(5) Ariſt. Pol. vii, 16. (e) Lib, VI. Cap. xx. 
mouſſy 
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moully agree in ſuch an impoſture. Nor could as E C r. 
forgery be impoſed on the Jews at any ſubſequent 


period; ſince men who were continually rebelling, 
and diſpoſed to deny the divine authority of Moles, 
would naturally have ſaid of his miracles, Theſe are 
marvellous things, but we never head of them 
before. Would a rebellious and ſtiff necked peo- 
ple ſubmit to circumciſion, or expenſive ſacrifices ; 
or conſecrate to God the firſt fruits of their ground, 
and the firſt-born of their cattle ; had they not 
believed thoſe laws divine, and been eye-witneſles 
of the miracles wrought to confirm them? The 
Hebrew feſtivals are ſtanding monuments of the 
reality of theſe miracles ; the wiſdom of proverbs 
far tranſcending Heathen morality in brevity and 
clearneſs; the harmony of the inſpired writers, 
and the accompliſhment of propheſies, prove thoſe 
books to be of divine authority, This lawgiver 
required the lands to reſt every ſeventh year, and 
promiſed that every ſixth year ſhould produce 
abundantly for two years: had not his divine 
commiſſion enabled him to fulfil this promiſe, his 
people muſt have been ſtarved and his impoſture 
detected. They who doubt or deny his divine 
authority, allow him to be a wile lawgiver ; and 
is it to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a man would weaken 
the authority of a wiſe code, by blending it with 
an account of miracles, which every man knew 
had never been performed ? Moſes deſcribes the 
laults as well as virtues of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, 


K | and 
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9 Tow and other heroes of his hiſtory ; conceals not the 


= envy and murmuring of his ſiſter Miriam, the ido- 


latry of his brother, nor diſguiſes his own unadviſed 
thoughts which none but God and himſelf could 
know. He was modeſt and free from vanity, and 
though be commanded armies, and obtained vic. 
tories, he obſerves a total filence about his own 
grandeur and exploits. He ſettled the office of 
high-prieſt in his brother's family, and left not his 
own children any office of honour or emolument, 
but that of fimple Levites; while he appointed 
Joſhua to conduct the Iſraelites into the promiſed 
land (d). Some think it impoſſible to reſiſt the 
evidence of miracles, and cannot believe that the 
Iſraelites would have worſhipped idols, had the) 
feen the wonders related by Moſes, But miracles 
do not abſolutely determine the will ; and we have 
the teſtimony of a philoſopher, that he himſelf 
would have refiſted them though he had ſeen them 
with his eyes. Make the lame to walk, the dumb 
to ſpeak, or raiſe the dead, ſays he, and I hal) 
not be ſhaken by this.” Such was the opinion ot 
this free-thinker relative to miracles ; while others 
of his fraternity differ from him, and maintain the 
impoſſibility of reſiſting their force (e) ! 
Tempora A curſory view of the Jewiſh hiſtory, white it 
fancuons convinces us, that obedience was attended with 


prove his 


mino rewards, and diſobedience with puniſhments, proves 


(4) Philo de vita Moſis, and Joſeph. Antiq. Lib, II. Cap.. 
(e ) Jewiſh Lett. VI, 


al 


— buy, 
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at the ſame time the divine authority of Moſes, s E Ag 
and the influence of his promiſes and threats on Lyn 


the condition of his people. Of all inſtitutions 
none ſo ſtrongly marks the divine legiſlator as 
temporal ſanctions: in the courſe of this world, 


rewards and puniſhments are not uniformly dif. 


penſed, according to the merits or demerits of in- 
dividuals or nations; there is not an inſeparable 
connexion between obedience and rewards, diſ- 
obedience and puniſhments in this life. All other 
lawgivers have employed future ſanctions to excite 
men to the obſervance of their laws and ordi- 
nances: but Moſes accommodated his to the tem- 
pers and capacities of his people, He promiſed 
to reward or puniſh, with national proſperity of 
national judgments, the obſervance or violation of 
bis laws, and his promiſes were performed; nor 
could any, except a divine lawgiver, fulfil ſuch pro- 
miſes, It has been proved, in the preceding ſec- 
tion, that other lawgivers could not reward obe- 
dience to their laws; that their power extended 
only to the puniſhment of individuals, and not to 
the chaſtiſement of a whole people, who became 
vicious and diſobedient: this was that privilegs 
of the Jewiſh lawgiver which diſtinguiſhed him 
from all other legiſlators, and proved his com- 
miſſion from God and his wiſdom from heaven (/). 
The Iſraelites could not be ſtrangers to future 


(Y Wathurton's divine Legation, paſſim. 
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ſanctions from Abraham and the patriarchs (8); 


— nor did Moſes inculcate them to enforce obedience 


The truth 
of his ac- 
count con- 
firmed by 
Bryant. 


to his political inſtitutions; but employed thoſe, 
which were more likely to operate on a ſenſual 
people, affected only by preſent objects. He 


knew, that men who were not kept within the 


bounds of duty by preſent rewards and puniſh- 
ments, would be little influenced by thoſe that 
are future and remote, 

A learned and ingenious writer maintains, that 
Janus, Saturn, Orus, Poſeidon, Zeuth, Ofiris, Pro- 
metheus, and other names of Heathen gods and he- 
roes, were different titles of Noah, and that the my- 
thology of theſe is nearly the ſame with the hiſtory 
of that patriarch, as related by Moſes. He proves 
that ſeveral Pagan fables referred to Noah, the ark 
and deluge ; and deduces the certainty of this 
event, from ſeveral veſtiges of it to be traced in 
the mythology of the ancients. According to this 
writer, Iſis, Rhea, Atargatis, were emblems of the 


ark, and an ark or ſhip was employed in the rites 


of Iſis and Oſiris, in the Dionuſia, and other felli- 
vals celebrated by Pagans, The dove, that an- 
nounced the ſubſidence of the waters, was held 
ſacred by many nations; while the raven, which 
diſappointed their hopes, was generally eſteemed 
a bird of ill omen, The bow, that token of co- 
venant between God and man, according to the 
Moſaic account, was reverenced for many ages; 


) Stackhouſe's Body of Divinity, Sect. 3. , : 
| an 
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and we find this token and covenant referred to 8 1 To 


by Heſiod, Homer, Parmenides, and other an- 


cient writers (). Heſiod (i) alludes to this cove- 
nant, and calls it the great oath and affirms, that 
this oath was iris or the rainbow, to which the 
deity appealed, when any of the inferior deities 
were guilty of a falſhood. Homer (4) compares 


the colours in Agamemnon's cuiraſs to thoſe of 
the iris, and affirms it was placed in the heavens , 


as a fign to mankind, 


—xartg) p00 romorrs &s vt Ko 
Ey vtpti SngiGe Treas parpomur aviewnuy. 


Jove's wondrous bow of three celeſtial dyes, 
Plac'd as a ſign to man amid the ſkies, 


Homer (I) ſpeaks of this phenomenon nearly in 
the ſame manner in other paſſages of his works. 
Hence we may conclude, that Pagans borrowed 
from Moſes, or derived from one ſource thoſe 


rites, cuſtoms and opinions, which reſembled each 


other, 'and were common to all nations. The lat- 
ter was the opinion of Bryant, who maintains, that 
this ſimilarity ſubſiſted univerſally in the moſt an- 
cient nations, and argues from thence for the truth 
of the Moſaic account. This learned writer con- 
tends, that a reſemblance prevailing univerſally 


(b) Bryant's Mythology, Vol. II. 4to. p. 349. 

(i) Theog. V. 780. (4) Iliad, xi. 27. 

(1) liad, : xvii. 547, and Hymn to Sclene, quoted by Bryant, 
id, 
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SECT. between Pagan fables, and the plain narrative of 
II. 
wx— I Moſes, proves incontrovertibly the truth of the 


udaiſm 
perfect. 


latter; ſince if originally falſe, it would not have 
been ſo widely diffuſed; and ancient nations would 
not have agreed with it, and with each other, in 
ſo many particulars. | 

From what has been ſaid of the divine com- 
miſſion of Moſes, we might naturally expect, that 
Judaiſm ſhould be a perfect code, to all the pur- 
poſes of religion and morals ; and would: not be 
diſappointed in our expeRtations, The Moſaic 
law, though imperfet in itſelf, was perfect in its 
kind, had the perfection intended by its author, 
and anſwered the purpoſes for which it was de- 
ſigned. Even the molt exceptionable parts of the 
law tended to divert men from the worſhip of falſc 
gods, to ſeparate them from idalatrous nations 
who were likely to ſeduce 'them, and reminded 
them of their obligations to the true God. The 


prevention of idolatry was its grand object; but 


when that end was attained, the ritual part was 
repealed, and the moral part, including the wor- 
ſhip of God in ſpirit and in truth, was retained 


and inſiſted upon. The Hebrew code was not 


intended for all mankind, but for this people ; 
not as a perfett law, but as a means to a more per- 
fekt; not to laſt for ever, but to the coming of 
the Meſſiah. Rites unneceſſary for the firſt two 
thouſand years of the world, and aboliſhed at 
Chriſt's appearance, muſt have been local and 

temporary ; 


.of Religion on Mankind, 


temporary; nor was the Hebrew ritual ſufficiently s E CT. 
general, to oblige all mankind: it does not men 


tion a covenant between God and mankind, but 
between God and the Iſraelites, and requires du- 
ties, which none but Iſraelites could perform, with 
convenience or propriety ; ſuch as repairing thrice 
a year, to particular places appointed for God's 
worſhip, and the celebration of feaſts, in comme- 
moration of benefits conferred on that people. 
Even the decalogue was addreſſed to this people, 
and to them only ; as appears from the preamble ; 
* Hear, O Iſrael, I am the Lord thy God who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
houſe of bondage.” The rewards and puniſhments 
of the Moſaic laws were proſperity or adverſity in 
the land of Canaan; which ſanctions were appli- 
cable to the Jews only, and could not extend to 
the reſt of mankind. For theſe reaſons, the He- 
brew revelation was not intended for the maſs of 
mankind, who could not obſerve its laws, nor be 
influenced by its ſanctions. But the law was not 


only local and temporary, but likewiſe defedtive in 


many other particulars : it rigouroufly command- 
ed the obſervance of times, places, ſacrifices, ob- 
lations and corporal purgations; while it enforced 
but feebly the duties of juſtice, charity, purity of 
heart, patience, temperance, and other yirtues, 
Its encouragements to virtue, and reſtraints on 
vice, were not ſufficiently ſtrong ; it is doubtful 
whether it even mentions a future ſtate ; it is cer- 
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SECT. tain it is not clear upon the ſubject. The law 
L—— promiſes no ſupernatural aid to enable men to 


Judaiſm 


prepared 
men for the 


goſpel. 


| parative to a more perfect ſcheme of religion. 
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conquer the frailties of their nature, and to freq 


them from the bondage of fin and corruption; 


and offers to tranſgreſſors no hope of pardon and 


mercy, theſe ſtrong motives to amendment and 


preventives of deſpair. The law does not hint at 


the plan of redemption, except perhaps by types; 


and is filent on the different kinds of wor- 
ſhip, ſuch as praiſe, thankſgiving, confeffion and 
prayer (1). So imperfett a revelation could not 
have been perpetual ; © had the firſt covenant been 
faultleſs, there would have been no place found 
for the ſecond,” as the apoſtle (m) expreſſes it. 
But the Hebrew code was perfetted and all its de- 
ſects were remedied, by the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
which added ſome parts that were of eternal obli- 
gation, as will appear in the next ſection. 
But Judaiſm tended not only to aboliſh ſuper- 


ſtition, but contributed to the reception of Chriſti- 


anity in the world. The Moſaic and prophetic 
writings prepared the Jews for Chriſt's coming, 
and diſpoſed them to admit him as their Meſſiah, 
when the predictions concerning him were ſo ex- 
actly fulfilled, One great effect of the Jewiſh code 
was, to ſnew the connexion between the Hebrew 
and Chriſtian diſpenſations, and to ferve as a pre- 


Moſes, and other ſacred writers, point expreſly at a 
(/) Barrow's Serm, XV. (=) Heb. viii, 
| Meſhah, 
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Meſſiah, to'reſcue men from fin and ſuperſtition ; 8 Þ de 
the law and the prophets may be conſidered as a 
introduction to Chriſtianity ; the Jewiſh ritual, 
though weak and imperfe@ in itſelf, ſuited the 
circumſtances of the Hebrews, and diſpoſed men 
to receive that better religion, which was to be 
revealed, at the coming of the, Meſſiah. The 
ritual prepared the Jews for the alterations which 
were to take place at Chriſt's appearance, and the 
apoſtles proved from the Jaw and the prophets 
that Chriſt was the Meſſiah. The apoſtles repeat- 
edly explained ritual expreſſions in a figurative 
way, conſidered ſome Moſaic rites as types, and 
urged them as arguments- that Chriſt was the 
Meſſiah. St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
employed Jewiſh rites, to elucidate and confirm 
the doQtrines of Chriſtianity : and ſince the ritual 
anſwered the purpoſe of enforcing the truth of the 
goſpel, this was poſſibly one of its deſigns : eſpe- 
cially, as the ſame prophetic ſpirit, which at firſt 
deviſed rites, as' uſeful in a literal ſenſe, might 
have had a view to the uſe of them in future 
times (n); 

The Hebrew writings were not only uſeful, in Hebrew 
preventing idolatry and preparing men for the 3 
goſpel; but in ſupplying defects in the chronology — 
of the ancients, in direQing naturaliſts in their re- 
ſearches, and in furniſhing ſome Pagans with re- 
lined ideas of the attributes of God. Without 


(=) Lowman's Hebrew Ritual, Part III. Chap. iii. 


the 
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$807: tha ſacred records, we ſhould have no exaft ae · 
OY caunt of time from the creation, to near the 


Chriſtian æra, and Newton employs them in his 
chronology as ſypplements to profane hiſtory, 
which was ſo defective without them. A learned 
Heathen was of opinion, that if men kney the 
origin of the world they ſhould calculate from 
thence ; Varro divides time into uncertain, fabu- 
lous and hiſtorical: from the creation to the flood 
uncertain ; from the flood to the firſt olympiad 
fabulous ; and from thence to his own time hiſto. 
rical (o). The.zra of the olympiads commenced 
above three thouſand years after the creation; of 
which period we have no hiſtorical account, which 
can be relied on, except from the ſcriptures, 
Without this ſource of information, we muſt be 
ignorant of ancient hiſtory from the creation to 
the beginning of the Perſian empire; a period lit- 
tle leſs than: three thouſand years, Herodotus 
wrote about the time of Xerxes; Thucydides and 
Xenophon long after this period : nor is there 
any profane hiſtory extant, except ſome dubious 
fragments, but what was written after the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity. 
Profane hiſtories furniſh no true narratives of 
events prior to this deliverance, and to the begin- 
ning of the Perſian empire, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. The books of Beroſus the Chaldean, 
Manetho the Egyptian, Sanchoniathon the Pheni- 
(e) Cenſorinus de Die Natali, Cap. xxi. 


clan, 
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cian, and Megaſthenes the Indian, are either loſt s * 2 * 
or counterfeit ; and though authentic, were wri t. 


ten in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. There 
is nothing, ſays Julius Africanus, quoted by Eu- 
ſebius (), accurately written in hiſtory by the 
Greeks before the olympiads; all things ſaid to 
have happened before that time are confuſed and 
incoherent.” Thucydides () begins his hiſtory 
with the Peloponneſian war; becauſe matters pre- 
ceding that period were known only by conjec- 
ture: and Plutarch (7) goes no farther back than 
Theſeus; all before his time being but fable and 
fiction. The annals of the Romans previous to 
the burning of Rome by the Gauls were loſt at 
that time; and as to the Scythians and other Bar- 
barians, we know little of them, except from the 
Greeks and Romans, whoſe accounts are ſo fre- 
quently blended with fable and falſhood. 


We may judge of the excellence of the Moſaic Mofaic ac- 


. a . count of the 
ſyſtem from the inconveniences which have re- creation 


ſulted from ignorance, diſbelief, or negle& of it. mg nne 


The Hebrew lawgiver affirms, that God created 7.0 


the earth, ſea, birds, beaſts and fiſhes for the con- 
venience of mankind : had naturaliſts embraced 
this account, and exerciſed their talents in diſco- 
vering the laws which prevail in the ſyſtem, in- 
ſtead of creating worlds out of their own imagina- 

(4) Eufebii Præp. Evang. Lib. X. Cap. x. 

4% De Bello Pelop. Lib. I. 

(7) Life of Theſeus. 


tions, 
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e tions, their time might have been uſefully employ. 
ed; whereas, by deviating from this account, we 


find nothing but errors and abſurdities among poets 
and philoſophers. Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Gaſſendus, 
Des Cartes, and other materialiſts, aſcribe every 
thing to matter and motion, and ſee no neceſſity 
for the divine interpoſition in the fabric of the 
_ univerſe ; whereas if they had followed the Moſaic 
account they might have been more ſucceſsful in 
their theories; and have ſeen in the contempla- 
tion of the world manifold inſtances of the power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God (s). Thoſe who 
wiſh to be acquainted with the fictions of philo- 
ſophers, concerning the ſtructure of the heavens 
and the earth, I refer to a learned writer (t), who 
exhibits their different whims, relative to the chaos 
and primitive matter. Moſes, on the contrary, 
does not ſuppoſe a world made without a God, nor 
material beings transformed into ſpiritual, by their 
own power, nor beings to exiſt which never exiſt- 
ed, ſuch as fauns, nymphs, &c.: his ſcheme, though 
grand and majeſtic, is yet ſimple ; not contrary to 
reaſon or experience; unlike the abſurd and con- 
. fuſed accounts of the coſmogonies of the Pagans (u), 
Newton, by agreeing with the inſpired writer con- 
cerning the production of the ſeveral elements, 


(+) See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation Galen de Uſu 
Fart.—Derham's Phyſico- theology and Boyle on final Cauſes, 

t) Le Pluche's Hiſt. of Heavens, Book II. 

(x) Winder's Hift, of Knowledge, Vol. II. Chap. viii. 


and 
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and the motion and organization of the whole, s D.C. T. 
has deviſed a theory which will laſt for ever; 


while the ſyſtems of fantaſtic writers are forgotten 
or diſregarded. This prince of philoſophers, by 
adopting the Moſaic account, has inveſtigated the 
laws which prevail in our ſyſtem, and proved them 
the beſt that could poſſibly have been contrived ; 
thus exerting his abilities, to the glory of God and 


good of man, and not employing them againſt his 


Creator, like ſome ancient and modern unbe- 
hevers. 


In order to prove, that Heathens borrowed the- Jews and 


ological information from Hebrews, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew, that ſome Pagan hiſtorians, phi- gans. 
loſophers, lawgivers and poets, had opportunities 
of being acquainted with the writings of the Jews, 
or with the people themſelves. We have the 
teſtimony of Ariſtobulus, that the books of Moſes 
were tranſlated into Greek before Alexander the 
Great; nor can we entertain a doubt, that the 
works of Moſes and the prophets were known to 
Heathens before they were tranſlated. Demetrius 
Phalereus, a peripatetic, wrote in praiſe of the 
Old Teſtament, and perſuaded Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus to employ ſeventy-two learned men to tranſ- 
late it from the Hebrew into the Greek tongue. 
The Jews were well known to the Greeks at the 
time of Xerxes; ſince Cherillus, who was more 
ancient than Herodotus, ſays, that they aſſiſted 
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n. chat prince in his expedition againſt Greete (). 
I / Joſephus (x) aſſures us, that when Ptolemy Euer- 


getes took poſſeſſion of Syria by force, he did not 
 facrifice to the Egyptian gods for his victory, but 
went to Jeruſalem, and offered ſacrifice to God, 


according to the cuſtom of the Hebrews. This 


hiſtorian (y) proves, by various other arguments, 
that the Greeks were known to the Jews, and 
might have learned from them their doctrines and 
practices. Agatharchides derides the Jews for 
reſting on every ſeventh day from war, agricul- 
ture and commerce: and Theophilus, Theodotus, 
Mnaſeas, Ariſtophanes, Euhemerus, Conon, Zopy- 
rion, and other Greek writers, make mention of 
the Jews, though guilty of miſtakes concerning 
them, for want of an accurate knowledge of the 
ſaered writings (z). The Jews, by their traffic 
with the Phenicians, might have become known 
to the Greeks (a); and their ſeveral captivities 
muſt have diſſeminated their tenets among Heathen 
nations. Their impatience under ſervitude might 
have induced ſome captives to fly to other coun- 
tries; while the fingularity of their cuſtoms muſt 
have excited the curioſity of their maſters, to en- 
quire into the doftrines of a people, who were 
proud of being favourites of heaven, even while 


(a) Joſeph. contra Ap. Lib. I. Sect. 22. (x) Ibid; 
Lib. II. Sect. 5. (3) Ibid. Lib. I. Sect. 22. 

() Ibid, Sect. 22. l) Ibid, 

they 
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they laboured under oppreſſion. The Chaldeans s x er. 
might have learned the Hebrew theology, during ad 
the ſeventy years in which the Jews were captives 
in Babylon: when Daniel had interpreted the 
king's dream, the king made him ruler of the 1 
province of Babylon, and cried out, Your God is 1 
a God of gods, a Lord of kings, and a revealer 
of ſecrets (b).” The moſt learned and curious had 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the 
Hebrew doQrines from this chief prefident ; nor 
could any man be aſhamed of learning from a 
prime miniſter, as Winder (c) expreſſes it. A 
friendſhip and intercourſe having ſubſiſted for a 
time, between the Egyptians and Jews, by Solo- 
mon's marriage to an Egyptian princeſs, and by 4 
the commerce which was carried on between the = 
two nations, it is probable, that the Egyptians 1 
borrowed from the Hebrews, though they did - 
not acknowledge the favour. The friendſhip be- 
tween the two countries was of ſhort continuance; 
and we are not to ſuppoſe, 'that Egyptians, who 
valued themſelves on knowledge, would own their 
obligations to the Hebrews, after they had quar- 
relled with that people (4). Diodorus Siculus 
maintains, that Orpheus, Muſeus, Melampus, De- 
dalus, Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Pythago- 
ras, Thales, Eudoxus, Democritus, and other 
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(6) Daniel ii. (c) Hiſt. of Knowledge, Vol. II, 
Ch. vii, SeRt. 3. (4) bid. 
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SECT. famous men, viſited Egypt, in order to converſe 
id the prieſts and learn their myſteries (e). Py- 
thagoras reſided twenty-two years in that country, 
ſubmitted to be circumciſed, in order to be initi. 
ated in their religious. myſteries, and expreſſed 
himſelf in the ſymbolic manner in uſe among the 
Egyptians (7). Can it then be ſuppoſed, that a 
man who travelled for information, and endured 
ſo dangerous and painful an operation, in queſt 
of knowledge, would miſs any opportunity of 
ſeeking for it, wherever it could be found ? In- 
quiſitive Heathens had opportunities of learning, 
at leaſt through the Egyptians, any knowledge 
poſſeſſed by the Hebrews; and it ſeems probable, 
that they availed themſelves of theſe opportuni- 
ties. Not only Jews and Chriſtians, but alſo 
Pagans; not only divines and ecclefiaſtics, but 
laymen and lawyers have maintained, that the an- 
cient Pagan philoſophers were indebted to the 
Jews, for ſome ſublime ideas of God ; while others 
as warmly contend, that they derived their know- 
ledge of theſe things from reaſon, or tradition 

from the patriarchs. 
Hebrew Egyptian, Phenician and Chaldean authors 
= CO teſtify, that the firſt men lived long; and the in- 
the ſame cenious author of the Hiſtory of Knowledge proves, 
. that in the accounts of Diodorus Siculus, Beroſus 
and Sanchoniathon, are to be found ſome traces 


(e) Steuchus de Perenni Philoſophia, Lib, VII. Cap. 1 viii. 
of 


* 
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in evidence and ſimplicity, Beroſus a Chaldean, 
affirms, that many fled to the top of a mountain 
in Armenia, at the time of the deluge ; and Abi- 
dienus aſſures us, that Siſſithrus fled to Armenia 
in a ſhip, and was overtaken by a flood ; that, 
after it had ſubſided, birds being repeatedly ſent 


out returned, the third time, with feet marked 


vith mud (g). Moſes writes of the tower of 
Babel and the confuſion of languages; and Pagan 
authors report, that giants built 4 lofty tower for 


aſcending into heaven; that the gods in anger 


demoliſhed this tower, and confounded the lan- 
guage of the builders (k). So great was the re- 
ſemblance of the Moſaic and fabulous account in 
this inſtance, that Celſus (i) maintained the former 
to have been borrowed from the fable of the 
Aloidæ, related by Homer; though Moſes was 
many centuries prior to that poet. Diodorus, 
Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny and Solinus, relate the fire 
of Sodom (4); and Celſus (I) was of opinion, 
that the puniſhment inflicted on Sodom and Go- 
morrah was taken from the hiſtory of Phaeton, as 
related by the poets. Lucian affirms, that there 


(z) Euſebii Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Cap. iii. 3) Lid. 
(i) Origenes contra Celſum, Lib. IV. (4) Grotiug 
de Veritate Religionis Chriſtianz, Lib. I. Se, 26 
(/) Origines contra Celſum, Lib. IV. 
Tot / and 


vas a very ancient hiſtory at Hierapolis of men 
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of the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, though * EI T. 
their accounts are far inferior to that of Moſes, wn, 
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1 and animals preſerved in an ark (m);: and Melo, 
_— quoted by Euſebius, aſſures us, that in three gene. 


rations after the flood, Abraham was born and 


had a ſon Iſaac, whom he attempted to ſacrifice, 


but that a ram, having ſuddenly appeared, wa, 
fubſtituted in his place (n). Alexander relates the 
flight of Jacob, to eſcape the reſentment of his 
brother Eſau, and his leaving his father Iſaac one 
hundred and thirty-ſeven years old; the ſelling 
of Joſeph into Egypt, his interpretation of the 
king's dream, and his emancipation and gran- 
deur (o). We have the teſtimony of Euſebius, 
that in the writings of Theodotus and Artapanus, 
was to be found the account of Joſeph and his 
brethren, as related by Moſes (). The conſor- 
mity of ſacred and profane hiſtory, while it con- 

firms the truth of the former, proves that Hebrevs 
and Heathens borrowed from the ſame ſource: 

or, that the latter were indebted to the former, 
for facts related by each. Moſes and Pagan au- 
thors might have derived their accounts of the 
flood, ark, confuſion of languages, and fire of 
Sodom, from tradition; but the latter, probably, 
received their accounts of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob 
and Joſeph, from an acquaintance with the Moſaic 
writings, or with the Hebrews themſelves. 


© (=) Grotius ibid, (s) Prep, Evang, Lib, IX, Cap. ir 


Plato 
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Plato and other Pagan philoſophers probably 5 Eid r. 
borrowed from the Moſaic and prophetic writings, —.—. 
refined ideas of God and his attributes: and this 109. Gen 
ſage might have learned theſe ideas, from ſone 
Hebrews who reſided in Egypt, when baniſhed 
from their country. This philoſopher aſſerts, that 
mankind are without excuſe, to whom was mani- 
feſted the ſpiritual and eternal nature of God 
from the creation of the world. The words of 1 
Moſes, “ I am that I am,” and « I am, hath ſent me | | 
unto you,” poſſibly ſuggeſted to Plato an idea of A 
the eternity and ſelf-exiſtence of God; and in- A 
duced him to deſcribe a being, which cannot be 
faid to have exiſted in time paſt, nor to exiſt in 
future, but only at the preſent (q). The Hebrew 


lawgiver affirms, that God made man in his like- 1 
neſs; and Plato, as if he had ſeen the paſſage, * 
oblerves, that man can reſemble God only in that * 
part which is ſpiritual (r). Moſes affirms, that | 


the ſun, moon, and ſtars, were created for ſigns 
and ſeaſons ; Plato maintains the ſame opinion ; 14 
and aſſerts, that originally God fed men without b 
labour, and that they wore no cloaths; in allu- $8 
fon to the primitive ſtate of man in paradiſe (s). 
From the Moſaic account of Eve and the ſerpent | 
ve may probably derive Plato's aſſertion, that 1 
they who lived in Saturn's time, converſed not | 


) Præp. Evang. Lib. XI. Cap. vi. (:) Did. £115 
Cap. xv. and xvi. 4 (s) Ibid. Lib, XII. Cap, viii. | 18 


L 2 only 
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8 only with men but with beaſts (t). Moſes de. 
—◻ {cribes the deluge, and the virtues and crimes of 


the moſt famous men before and after it : Plato 
obſerves the ſame order in his writings, and men. 


tions the deſtruction wrought by the deluge, and 


the few who had eſcaped, on the tops of moun- 
tains, to people the earth, together with the lives 
of thoſe who lived after it (u). Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” ſays Solomon (w); and Plato 


baniſhes both theſe extremes from his republic, as 


dangerous to communities. The wiſe man, in 
his proverbs, enjoins us to call no man happy, 
before he die; and Plato, in his ſeventh book of 
Laws, objects to praiſing men, before we ſee an 


end of their works. Moſes prohibited an Iſraelite 


to ſerve an Iſraclite; ad if an IH elite forfeited 
his liberty, he emancipated him every ſeventh 
year: Plato gave a ſimilar prohibition, and for- 
bade children to ſuffer for the crimes of their 
parents (x). The Hebrew lawgiver ordered a 
man who ſtole a beaſt and killed it, to reſtore 
four-fold, and tuo. fold, if it be found alive; but 
Plato requires in all caſes a two-fold reſtitution. 
This philoſopher divided the citizens of his re- 
public into twelve tribes, and the land into twelve 
portions (y); and required them to build their 


(e) Præp. Evang. Cap. ix. (2) Ibid. Cap. x. 
. (*v) Prov. xxx. 8. - (x) Præp. Evang. Lib. XII. 
Cap. xxiv. 0) Ibid. Cap. xxv. 


metropolis 
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netropolis ten miles from the fea, with no clays 28 
city too near it, leſt they ſhould be corrupted by 3 
the cuſtoms of neighbours or foreigners (z). Plato 

aſſerts, that God direQs all human affairs, and 

ſees, hears, and knows all things ; and whether 

you deſcend to the depths of the earth, or fly up 

into heaven, nothing can eſcape his wiſdom and 
knowledge: this paſſage was evidently borrowed 

from a ſublime paſſage in the pſalms, which aſſerts 

the providence and omnipreſence of God (a). 

The pſalmiſt affirms, that God is unchangeable, 

and always the ſame; and Plato expels from his 
commonwealth, thoſe who think otherwiſe (ö). 

Moſes affirms, that the earth was originally with- 

out form and void; Plato makes unſormed matter 

one of the elements of all things (c); and Ovid 

(d) aſſures us, that all, at firſt, was a rude and un- 
digeſted heap, until God ſeparated jarring ele- 

ments, and appointed to each its peculiar func- 

ton. In ſome of theſe inſtances, Plato does not 

adhere ſtrictly to the ſentiments of the ſacred 
vritings; but alters and diſguiſes them, perhaps 

to conceal his theft, and ſometimes perhaps errs, 

from ignorance of the ſcriptures, Juſtin Martyr 

aks, from whence, except from holy writ, could 

Plato have learned that Jove was carried in the 


(z) Præp. Evang. Cap. xxvii. (a} Ibid, Cap. xxviii. 
% Ibid. Lib. XIII. Cap. iv. tc) Ibid. Cap. vii. 
(4) Metam, Lib. I. 


L 3 heavens 


Homer, So- 
lon and o- were indebted to Hebrews, for certain opinions 


cored from interſperſed in their writings. Orpheus affirms 
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CESS heavens in his quick: chariot? an idea that might 
have been ſuggeſted by the words of the prophet 


Ezekiel (e); © The glory of the Lord aſcended on 
the cherubims, and the cherubims lifted up their 
wings, and the wheels beſide them, and: the glory 
of the God of Iſrael was over them.“ That Plato 
borrowed from the Hebrews, appears alſo from 
the teſtimony of Numenius, a Pythagorean, who 
ſaid of Plato, that he was no other but Moſes 
ſpeaking in the Attic language (J): and from 
Philoponus (g), who maintains, that he imitates 
Moſes in deſcribing the creation; but without any 
of the ſublimity of the inſpired writer. 

We cannot entertain a doubt, that the Greeks 


God to be inviſible, and known only to one per- 
ſon, a Chaldean, ſuppoſed to be Abraham; and 
entertains ideas of the Deity, that could hardly 
have been original. Heaven is my throne, and 
the earth my footſtool, is a remarkable paſſage; 
and ſo is that of « meaſuring the ſea in the hollow 
of his hand.” Orpheus expreſſes theſe ideas though 
in different words: God fits in heaven on a golden 
ſeat, and the earth is under his feet, and he 
reaches his right hand to the remoteſt extremities 
of the ocean (4). Such was the paraphraſe of Or- 
{e) xi. 22. (/) Marcilius Ficinus de Relig, Chriſtiana, 
Cap. xxvi. (e) Joh. Philop. Lib. I. de Mundi Crea- 
tione. (5) Præp. Evang. Lib. XIII. Cap. vii. 
8 5 pheus 
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pheus on the words of Scripture, and might have S E 2 of 
borrowed theſe words from thoſe Egyptians, who ke ral 


were in Thrace in the army of Shiſhak (i). Ho- 
mer's (A) deſcription of, the gardens of Alcinous, 
was probably taken from the paradiſe of Moſes z 
and the Ate of this poet (7) caſt down from heaven 
by Jove, marks the fall of Lucifer mentioned by 
Iaiah (m). The fable of Prometheus, who made 
2 man of clay, and animated him with celeſtial 
fire, was evidently founded on the Moſaic account 
of the creation of man (n). The equal diſtribu- 
tion of lands in Lacedemon, and the prohibition' 
to alienate them, or marry out of their own family, 
vere Moſaic inſtitutions, borrowed by Lycurgus 
from Cretans and Egyptians, who were ultimately 


indebted for information to the Hebrews (o). Both 


Moſes and Solon forbid killing a robber in the 


day; and if a girl's parents died, Solon obliged 


her neareſt relations to marry her according to 
the law of Moſes, which required perſons to 
marry in their own tribe (p). Hebrews admini- 
lered bitter waters in the tabernacle and temples 
to wives who were ſuſpeded of infidelity to their 


huſbands : in conſequence of which ceremony, 


the woman and her gallant, if guilty of adultery, 


() Winder, Vol. II. Chap. vii. Sect. 7. (4) Ody}. 
Lib. XVII. (1) Iliad xix, 126. (in) Chap. xiv. 
(:) Aug. Steuchus, Lib. IX. Cap. iv. (%) Craige de 
Rep. Laced. Lib. III. Tab. iii. Inft. 3. (p) Grotius 


de Ver, Relig. Chriſt, Lib. II. Cap, i. Sect 12. | 
L 4 ſwelled 
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SECT. ſwelled, languiſhed, rotted and expired (q). Hea- 
—w— thens imitated this cuſtom, and adminiftered wa- 
ters and an oath to perſons ſuſpected of crimes, 
and imagined the waters taſted ſweet if they ſwore 
with truth ; if falſely, the whole body was ſuppoſed 
to break out into bliſters and impoſthumes (7). 
Saxons and other Heathens tried perſons ſuſpeRed 
of guilt, by different ſorts of ordeal, and expett- 
ed that God would work a miracle to acquit the 
innocent and puniſh the guilty, as was uſual among 
the Hebrews. Hence it is evident, that Pagans 
have ſtolen from the Jews or their writings, cer- 
tain tenets; nor can we entertain a doubt, but 
they blended theſe tenets with their own inven- 
tions, in order to conceal the theft. Plato ad- 
mits, that the Greeks improved what they receiv- 
ed from Eaſtern-nations ; that is, altered and em- 
belliſhed them fo, that ſcarce a ſimilitude could 

be found between them and the originals, 
| Greeksin. That the Greeks were indebted to the Hebrews 


| | md) the for information, either immediately, or by their 
the leafued. Intercourſe with the Egyptians, will not admit of 
a doubt, when we ſhall have examined the opi- 

nions of the learned on this ſubject. Pythagoras, 
Solon, Plato and other ſages, viſited nations cele- 
brated for wiſdom, where they might have got ac- 
quainted with Jews, and the opinions of that peo- 

ple. Joſephus (s) maintains, that Greeks were 


(gs) Numb. v. 22. 7) Selden de jure nat. & gentium, 
Lib. I. (:) Contra Ap. Lib. I. Sect. 22. 
i indebted 
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indebted for. information to the Jews; and Her- s K CT. 
mippus aſſures us, that Pythagoras transfuſed ſome . 


of the Jewiſh laws into his philoſophy: Ariſtobu- 


Jus, an Egyptian Jew, affirms, that this philoſo- 


pher adopted many Hebrew precepts, and that 
Plato was acquainted with their laws and inſtitu- 
tions (t). Numenius, a Pythagorean, accuſes 
Plato of having ſtolen from the books of Moſes, 
all that he ſaid piouſly of God and the creation; 
and Porphyry aſſerts, that the Chaldeans and Jews 
poſſeſſed true wiſdom and piety (u). Marcilius 
Ficinus (w) affirms, that one of Plato's diſciples 
admired the theology of the Syrians or Jews, who 
were known by ſome under the appellation of Sy- 
rians, Juſtin Martyr and Euſebius, quote an an- 
cient oracle which proves, that the true knowledge 
of God was peculiar to Jews and Chaldeans ; 


Soli Chaldzi Sapientiam Sortiti ſunt et Hebræi 
Pure colentes Deum, regem per ſe genitum (x). 


Plato introduces Solon juſt returned from Egypt 
telling Critias, that he heard an Egyptian prieſt ſay, 
O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, 
your doftrines are quite modern, and have no mark 
of antiquity (). Which of the poets or Sophiſts, 
ſays Tertullian (z), that has not drawn from the 


(:) Selden de jure nat. & gentium juxta diſciplinam Hebræ- 
orum, Lib. I. Cap. ii. (2) Ibid, (w) De Relig. 
Chriſt. Cap. xxvi. (x) Brucker de Phil. Indorum, Lib. II. 
Cap. ii, Sect. 3. (y) Juſtin Martyr Cohart. ad . 
Caps xii, (J Apolog. Cap. xlvii. 
pro- 
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2 7 prophets ? Hence the philoſophers have quench. 
3 ed their thirſt: ambitious only of excelling in 


eloquence, and diſplaying their ſubtlety, they al- 
tered the opinions which they received, and blend- 
ed them with their own inventions, ſo as to render 
it difficult to diſcover the truth. From the autho- 


rity of theſe ancient writers, we may reaſonably 


conclude, that Pagans introduced into their theo- 
logy ſome doctrines of Hebrews: and we find this 
concluſion maintained by Grotius (a) and Sel. 
den (6), two as learned authors as ever wrote in 


any age or nation. Theſe men, though not ec- 


eleſiaſtics, have adopted the ſentiments of the an- 


ctents on this ſubje&, and ſupported their opini- 


ons, by the ſame arguments and authorities which 
I have produced. The former of theſe writers (c) 
aſſerts, that the Greeks were indebted to the He- 
brews, even for their alphabet, and to the laws of 
Moſes for the moſt ancient laws of Athens, from 
which the laws of the twelve tables were. after- 
wards taken. The affinity of the ſounds of the 
Hebrew and Greek letters, proves that one was 
taken from the other; nor can it be doubted, 


that the Greeks borrowed from the Hebrews, and 


not the Hebrews from the Greeks. The Greek 
letters were but marks, while the Hebrew charat- 
ters were ſignificant, and the name of every lettec 


(a) De Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane. (5) De jure 
nat. & gentium, (e) De Verit. Relig. Chriſt. Lib. I. 
Cap. xv. | 


3 denotes 
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denotes the figure, which that letter repreſents, 3 1 c T. 
according to the language of hieroglyphics. Beth . 
ſignifies an houſe, as that letter reſembles it; the : 
the gimel or gamel ſignifies a camel, as the figure 

of that letter repreſents its neck; the daleth fig- 

nies a door and is like one; vau ſignifies and 

repreſents a pillar ; the zain denotes a ſabre, and 

has the figure of it; ſen ſignifies teeth, and has the 

figure of a trident (d). 

Greek philoſophers and poets derived their the- Anciene 
ology from Hebrews, Egyptians, and others: Cle- — 2 
mens Alexandrinus affirms, that Pythagoras bor- 2 
rowed: the doctrines of tranſmigration and the it 
ſoul's immortality from Egyptians ; that Plato was = 
indebted to him for this latter doArine, and that hi 
the Greeks received inſtruction from the Brack- 
mans or Gymnoſophiſts. Steuchus is of opinion 
that the Egyptians borrowed their theology from i 
the Hebrews, and that the Greeks received. theirs 
from Orpheus, who learned from Egyptians. the 1 
doftrines of that people. The following conſi- * 
derations evince, that the moſt ancient philoſo- i; 


phers were more indebted for refined ideas of God | By: 
and religion to tradition or revelation, than to It 
the deduQtions. of reaſon, Triſmegiſtus and Or- 0 
pheus, according to the theology of Moſes, de- 10 | 
clared that all things were created, except God, i} | 
who is without beginning or end (e). The latter 1 

(4) Jewiſh Lett. Part I. Sect. 2. (e) Steuchus, Lib. III. il | 


Cap. xii. xiii, 


of 
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SE £ T. of theſe maintained, that all things were originally 

9 produced by Jupiter, who is the firſt and the laſt, 
the beginning and the end; from whom all things 
derive their origin; he is the primitive father, 
and immortal virgin, the life, the cauſe, and the 
energy of all things ; there is but one only power, 
one only God, and one ſole univerſal king (/). 
Pythagoras, who borrowed from Orpheus and 
Archytas, was of opinion, that mankind were cre. 
ated by God, made wiſer than all animals, and 
lords of the creation, according to the Moſaic 
account (g). Pythagoras believed God to be in- 
viſible, intelligent, the univerſal ſpirit, that per- 
vades all things, ſees all things; the ſole princi. 
ple, the light of heaven, the author of all virtues, 
the reaſon, the life and the motion of all beings; 
according to this philoſopher, there is but one 
God, who enlightens every thing, animates every 
thing, and by whom all things were brought from 
non-exiſtence into being (k). Empedocles the . 
diſciple of Pythagoras, and interpreter of Orpheus, 
makes unity the creator of Gods, and maintains, 
that unity created thoſe things which Moſes af- 
firms to have been created by God. Thales, the 
Mileſian, held God to be the moſt ancient of be- 
ings; the author of the univerſe; the mind which 
brought the chaos from confuſion into order, with- 


Y Ramſay's Phil. Principles of Religion, Vol. II. Introd. 
(s) Steuchus, Lib. IX. Cap. il. (3) Ramſay, ibid. 


out 
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out beginning or end; and that night exiſted be- 5 x © T. 
fore day; an idea poſlibly ſuggeſted by the hiſtory 


of Moſes (i). Timeus Locrenſis affirms, that God 
created the world out of unformed matter ; that 
before the creation, there were no years, days or 
changes of ſeaſons ; and that after that event, the 
human body was formed and animated, according 
to the Moſaic account (H. Auguſtine Steuchus 
aſſures us, that Plato transfuſed into his writings 


the opinions of Pythagoras, Timeus, Empedocles 


and Triſmegiſtus; and we find that he entertain- 
ed, with ſome light variations, the ideas of his 
predeceſſors (I). Plato calls God the architect of 
the world, who reduced the chaos from confuſion 
into order; the father of the univerſe ; the God 
over all; the ſovereign mind, which orders all 


things, and penetrates all things, ſingle and ſelf- 


originated ; the maker of heaven and earth, and 
Gods, and the ſame in the intellectual world, that 
the ſun is in the viſible; one king, one cauſe, 
and one providence (m). Such were the ideas 
entertained of God by the moſt ancient philoſo. 
phers; but theſe ſublime ideas, being blended 
with others which were falſe or unworthy ; we 
may reaſonably conclude, that they were not in- 
veltigated by reaſon, but were ſtolen by the Greek 
philoſophers, from thoſe who preceded them. 


{i) Ramſay, ibid. (+) Steuchus, Lib. V. Cap. iv. 
{!) lbid. ( Ramſay, ibid. | 
No 
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abs he: No man, who conſiders the character of the | 
wr Greek philoſophers, will be ſurpriſed, that they | 
— 2 ſhould borrow knowledge from the Hebrews, with. 
_ were plagia- out acknowledging the debt; ſince they pilfered 
from each other, and diſguiſed what they ſtole, in 
order to conceal their plagiariſm. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus has expoſed the thefts of Greek poets, 
philoſophers, hiſtorians and orators; ſome of 
which were not aſhamed to tranſcribe entire vo- 
lumes from other mens works, and publiſh them 
as their own : and even to dreſs up in fables the 
miracles related in the Old Teſtament ; of which 
Clemens (n) furniſhes many inſtances. Euſebius 
| has proved the diſhoneſty, ambition, and plagia- 
| riſm of Pagan authors, who repeatedly accuſe each 
other of pilfering and theft. Porphyry relates a 
controverſy between Cauſtrius and Maximus, 
about the merits of Ephorus and Theopompus, 
Cauſtrius maintains, that Ephorus wrote nothing 
of his own, but ſtole entirely from Damaſchus, 
Caliſthenes and Anaximenes; while Apollonius 
replied, that Theopompus ſtole a particular ora- 
tion, word for word, from Iſocrates, and even aſ- 
cribed the attions of one man to another, who 
never performed them. Nicagoras, quoted by 
Euſebius, aſſures us, that Theopompus borrowed 
a great deal from Xenophon, and altered it for 
the worſe, to conceal his theft. Ariſtophanes, the 
Grammarian, compiled fix books of the thefts of 


(x) Stromatum, 


Menan- 
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Menander, and Cecilius convifts him of ftealing s x gr. 9 
an entire fable, and tranſcribing it into his work. W 1 
Hellanicus borrowed from Herodotus and Damaſ- 5 
chus ; Herodotus derived great part of his ſecond [x 
book from Heccateus the Mileſian; and Iſocrates | g # 
and Demoſthenes tranſcribed, almoſt word for 4 
word, particular parts of the works of Iſeus. An- 9 
timachus borrowed from Homer, and Plato from 7 
Protagoras, what he writes againſt thoſe who main- 
tained there is but one (o) being; and Brucker 
(v) affirms, that Ariſtotle founded a ſe& on the 
philoſopby of Plato, ſtole. from the ancients, and 
ſtudied brevity and obſcurity, to conceal his theft, 
Since then the Greeks were ſuch noted plagiaries 
at home, where they were liable to detection; it 
might naturally be expected, that ſuch of them as 
travelled, would more freely indulge their itch 
for literary theft, where they ſtole from a people, 
not equally known to Pagan nations. Plato, 
though guilty of this crime, candidly acknow- 
edged, that he learned his moſt valuable dogmas 
in Egypt, and that a philoſopher might be aſſiſted 
an every fide (95 

If we examine the theology of philoſophers, Their ab- 
ve ſhall find it blended with opinions that are e 
alſe, unworthy of God, and quite inconſiſtent —.— 
vith thoſe which have already been recited. Py- woes 


e) Euſebii Prep. Evang. Lib, X. Cap. i. V De 
*(a Ionia, Cap. i. Set. 4. ) Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lib, I. Sect. 6. | 

thagoras, 


SE 18 T. thagoras, founder of the Italian ſełt, thought the 
— harmony of numbers was the principle of all 
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things; Thales the Mileſian, founder of the Ionic, 
maintained that water was the principle, and that 
all things when diſſolved reverted to it again. The 
following were diſciples and ſucceſſors of theſe 
two philoſophers, in their reſpective ſchools, name. 
ly, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Hip. 
paſus, Archelaus, Democritus, Epicurus, Empe. 
docles and others; each of which held opinion 
repugnant to reaſon, and ſomewhat different from 
the reſt. Anaximander maintained, that all things 
were generated from infinity, and terminated in it; 
Anaximenesderived the origin of all things from air, 
Heraclitus and Hippaſus from fire ; Archelaus be- 
lieved, that air was infinite, and that denſity and 
rarity were principles of all things. Democritus 
and Epicurus affirmed, atoms to be principles; 
and Empedocles. held the four elements, fire, wa- 
ter, air and earth, together with friendſhip and 
diſcord, to be principles of all things (r). Plato 
and Ariſtotle differed in ſome reſpects from their 
predeceſſors, and from each other in their theo- 
logy and philoſophy : the latter pretends, that 
the Supreme Being exiſts in ſome ethereal body ; 
while the former affirms, that he exiſts in a fiery 
ſubſtance; an idea perhaps borrowed from the 
appearance of God to Moſes, in a flame of fire in 
a buſh. The former held matter and idea to be 


(7) Juſtin, Martyr Cohort. ad Græcos, Cap. iii. iv. Y 
prin- 
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the ſoul immoveable and immortal; the latter 
both moveable and mortal. Some held it to be 
in us, others about us; ſome aſſert it to be fire, 
ſome water, others motion, others exhalation, 
others an influence from the ſtars (s). Plato, who 


entertained ſublime ideas of God, blends them 
with falſhood and human inventions; applauds 
Socrates for paying his vows to Pallas, and ſacri- 


ficing a cock to Eſculapius; and heaps divine 
praiſes on the Demon of Delphi. He has adopt- 
ed the abſurd opinion of the Egyptians, that the 
ſouls of men enter into the bodies of different 


animals, according as they reſemble them in their 


appetites and paſſions. This philoſopher aſſerts, 
in one part of his work, that God created the 
heavens; and in another, that divine honours were 


to be paid to them: in his Book of Laus, he con- 


demns the fables of -poets, and yet falls himſelf 
into popular ſuperſtitions (f). Had his ſentiments 
been original, he could not have contradicted 
himſelf in ſo palpable a manner; the wiſdom of 
philoſophers, being blended with vulgar errors, 


could not be the reſult of rational diſquiſition; as 


men capable of inveſtigating by reaſon: the attri- 
butes of God, could not be. fo inconſiſtent, nor 
lo frequently degenerate into abſurdity and error. 
) Juſtin Martyr Cohort, ad Grzcos, Cap. v. vi. vii. 
{t) Prep. Evang. Lib. XIII. Cap. viz. and x. 
M Plate 
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principles of all things; while the latter denies s 19 T. 
ideas to be printiples at all: the former think 
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ECT. Plato founded the Academic ſect, few of his ſuc. 
wy— Cefſors fincerely embraced his philoſophy, but al- 
tered it for the worſe, Some of them maintained, 
that the ſenſes were fallacious ; while Sceptics 
maintained, that nothing was to be comprehended 
by ſenſe and reaſon, The Platonics, Epicureans 
and Stoics, were continually engaged in contro- 
verſy ; while there is a wonderful harmony be- 
tween Moſes and the prophets'on theological ſub- 
jeas. The Platonic philoſophers conſidered God 
as ſuperintending human affairs; the Epicureans 
believed him regardleſs about them: the Stoics 
-placed him without the world, and repreſented 
him as a potter, governing the univerſe ; while 
the Platonics placed him within it, like a pilot, 
ſteering and direCting the whole. Even the ci- 
tizen of Geneva (u) condemns the opinions of 
philoſophers as * vain, dictatorial, and dogmatical 
even in their pretended ſcepticiſm ; ignorant of 
nothing, and yet proving nothing ; ridiculing each 
other, and in this laſt particular, wherein they 
were agreed, they ſeemed to be in the right: af- 
fecting to triumph, when they attacked their op- 
ponents; they wanted every thing to make them 
capable of a vigorous defence. If you examine 
their reaſons, you will find them fit only to be re- 
futed; if you number voices, every man is reduced 
to his own ſuffrage ; they agree in nothing but 
diſputing.” Cicero's books, on the Nature of the 
(z) Syſtem of Education, Book IV. 
oo Gods, 
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Gods, are a | melancholy proof of the inſufficiency s 2 © r. 
of reaſon to diſcover the nature and attributes _—— - 
of the Deity. This philoſopher was learned in 

all the wiſdom of Greeks and Romans, and ſaw- 
thoroughly the abſurdities of others; and yet, I. 
with every advantage of genius and erudition, he 1: 
was a Sceptic in religion ; and his inſufficiency to 
deviſe a pure ſyſtem of theiſm, proves the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, From the mix- 
ture of truth and falſhood in the opinions of phi- 
loſophers, it is probable that they were indebted 
to their own weak reaſon for thoſe dogmas which 
were abſurd, puerile and contradiftory ;—and to 
revelation for rational ideas relative to God. If 
they had deduced theological knowledge from 
their own reſearches, they would probably have 
improved in theology, as in arts and ſciences ; - 
and men who lived ſeveral centuries after Pytha- 
goras, would have been better inſtrufted in ſacred 
knowledge than that philoſopher. But hiſtory 
evinces, that ancient philoſophers have entertain- 
ed the moſt ſublime ideas of God, and that, as 14 
mankind advanced to maturity, abſurd ones were i b 
the fruits of philoſophical inveſtigations. 

When the advocate of natural religion conſiders, Divine at- 
how much philoſophers have been indebted to re- invetigated 
velation for theological information, he will bave N 
little reaſon to boaſt of the powers of unaffiſted 
reaſon, and of the reſearches of Plato and other 
ſagesof antiquity. The gainſayer will perbaps 
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* find, that philoſophers received pious and mon 
-,, from thoſe who learned them from the 
ſcriptures, or from thoſe who had an intercourſe 
with that people: that theſe men were indebted, 
for almoſt every ſublime idea of God, to Moſes, 
the prophets, and the writings of Solomon ; and 
for their errors and abſurdities, to the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of unaſſiſted reafon. Hence he 
vill perceive the difficulty of proving, that a ſenſe 
of the being and attributes of God was invelti- 

. gated by reaſon, independent of revelation. So 
_ conſonant to reaſon are the divine attributes, that 
it would be abſurd to deny, that they are capable 

- of ſuch an inveſtigation ; but it is impoſſible to 
prove, that philoſophers actually "inveſtigated 

. them, unaſſiſted by revelation. In proving this 
propoſition, the advocate of natural religion 
ſhould acquaint men, why the modern Chineſe, 
who are a ſagacious and learned people, are ſo 
ignorant of it; and why, in ancient times, cele- 
. brated orators and poets ; the, ſubtle inventors of 
logic and other arts; profound aſtrongmers and 
inveſtigators of mathematical truths, have becu 
greater ſtrangers to a rational worſhip, than Jews 
and Chriſtians, however dull and incapable of 
invention. To prove that philoſophers inveſti- 
gated the attributes of God, unaſſiſted by revela- 
tion, the freethinker ſhould point out the time in 
which an univerſal and total. ignorance prevailed, 
with reſpect to theſe attributes; the periods in 
which, 
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- which, and the perſons by whom they were in- 8s Er. 
veſtigated ; and above all, that theſe perſons had. 
no opportunities of, borrowing them from the 
ſeriptures, either directly or indirectly. On the 
contrary, it is undeniable, that a knowledge of 

the divine attributes, and of moral duties, pre- 
vailed in the world long before the art of logic, 

and before ſophiſters argued on theſe ſubjects, a 

priori and a poſteriori, In the books of Moſes, 

the attributes of God are declared and eſtabliſhed 

by miracles, without a ſingle attempt to deduce- 
them from cauſes and effects: this is the work of 
ancient and modern philoſophers who ſtole from 

the ſeriptures, and wiſhed to conceal the theft by 
abſtract reaſonings, which, in ſome inſtances, . 
have been falſe and inconcluſive. Theſe men. 
reaſon, perhaps, acutely, and their ſubtlety in 
arguing on theſe ſubjetts, has prompted them to 
arrogate to themſelves the whole credit of diſco- 
veries made long before. Kepler (w) diſcovered 

by calculation, that the periodical times of planets 
round the ſame centre are in a, ſeſquiplicate ratio 

of the diſtances; Newton (x)afterwardsdemonſtrated | 
the phyſical neceſſity of this great law: and we 
might as reaſonably aſcribe to this philoſopher the 
honour of Kepler's diſcovery, as attribute to phi- 
loſophers the diſcovery of moral or religious 
knowledge; becauſe they reaſoned on theſe ſub- 


(w) Keil's Aſtronomy, Let, 4. (gx) Princ. Math, 
Lib. I. Prop. 15. e 
M 3 jets 
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0 * Jects from cauſes or effects: nay more ſo, ſince 
8 the arguments of the latter have been generally 


weak, while the reaſonings of Newton are ſolid 
and ihtontrovertible. * If,” ſays Hume (5), 


e the arguments for the exiſtence of one God were 


clear, then polytheiſm could not have generally 


prevailed; if abſtruſe, the knowledge of it muſt 
have been confined to few; and therefore poly- 
theiſm muſt have been the primary religion of 
mankind.” But does not hiſtory acquaint us, that 
the moſt ancient nations were not polytheiſts, but 


worſhippers of the true God? and does not the 


gainſayer's argument, if valid, prove the divine 
original of the Moſaic writings ? for if the unity 
of God was diſcovered by reaſon, the knowledge 


of it muſt have been confined to few, and could 


not have univerſally prevailed among the Jews; 


Brueker 


errs in de- 


nying that 
Heathens 
borrowed 
from He- 
brews. 


while Pagan philoſophers were groſsly ignorant, 
and Heathen nations were ſunk in ignorance and 
polytheiſm. 

Learned authors have denied, that vhiloſophers 
borrowed any thing from the writings of the He- 
breivs, or their intercourſes with that people; and 
ſeem to have been influenced by a ſpirit of op- 
poſition, to combat the opinion which I have en- 


deavoured to cſtabliſh. The Greeks having tra- 
duced both Jews and Chriftians as ignorant bar- 


barians, deſtitute of arts and elegance; primitive 


(3) Ethy Nat. Hit. of Religion, Se, 1, 
Chriſtians 


Chriſtians retorted on the Greeks, with learning 3 ECT. 
and zeal; and maintained, that they borrowed Ca... 


every thing valuable in their works, from thoſe 
whom they branded with ſuch opprobrious epi- 
thets, Not content with aſcribing the beſt theo- 
logical tenets of Heathens to Jews, they made 
them parents of geometry, arithmetic, aſtronomy, 
architecture, muſic, chymiſtry, and of every art, 
ſcience and endowment,” except eloquence, in 
which they readily allowed the Greeks to be ſupe- - 
rior. Other writers, having maintained with equal 
zeal, that Greeks were not indebted to revelation 
for any of their dogmas; I have endeavoured to 
avoid each extreme, by ſelecting ideas which ſeem 
to have been derived by Heathens from Hebrews, 
and by paſſing over others not drawn from that 
ſource. The learned Brucker having denied that 
Heathens were indebted to Hebrews for theolo- 
gical knowledge, I cannot paſs over unnoticed the _ 
opinions of this reſpeQable writer, this critic of 
philoſophers, without attempting to refute them, 
This author aſſures us, that Barbarians owed their 
knowledge more to tradition than inveſtigation ; 
being ſtrangers to the deduQtion of effects from 
cauſes, and to logical ſubtleties which puzzle and 
perplex. There were no philoſophers among the 
Hebrews; they did not argue, but aſſert; their 
wiſdom was not ſpeculative, but political, moral 
and religious ; nor were Moſes and the prophets 
indebted for their laws and precepts to the deduc- 
M 4 - tions 
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SECT. tions of reaſon, but to tradition and revelation (2). 
dos far I concur with this celebrated author, and 
even admit the abſurdity of ſuppoſing the Hebrews 
furniſhed with any knowledge except religious iy 
a ſupernatural way ; byt I cannot agree with him, 
that the Greeks received no religious knowledge 
from the books of the Jews, or from that people, 
for the reaſons produced in a preceding part of 
this ſection. Even Brucker deduces the origin of 
almoſt all diſcipline and philoſophy, from Barba- 
rians ; whilſt he maintains, that we are ipdebted 
to none but Greeks for logic and the art of philo- 
ſophiſing. This writer does not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guith between philoſophy and religion; the Greeks, 
it is adniitted, owed but little of the rudiments of 
philoſophy to the Hebrews, though indebted to 
that people for juſt ideas of God and religion; 
and I challenge gainſzyers to point out any thing 
moral or pious in the works of philoſophers, which 
might not be tranſcribed. from the lives of patri- 
archs, or found in the writings of Moſes and the 
prophets wrote long before. We are not to ſup- 
oſe theſe men inſpired with a knowledge of aris 
and ſciences; the Hebrews were not choſen as repo- 
ſitories « of ſuch things; and it would be abſurd to 
imagine them enlightened in a ſupernatural way 
with a knowledge of things unneceſſary for mens 
happineſs i in this world or the next. This author 


(=) Bruckeri' Hiſt, Crit. de Philoſophia Barbarica, Lib, r 
Cap i. Sect. 3571); 
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affixms, that as Moſes was learned in all the wif- 3. E'C/Ts 
dom of Egypt, Mercury Triſmegiſtus, who a-. 


founder of Egyptian wiſdom, muſt have been 
prior to; Moſes. | But the fallacy of Brucker's ar- 
gument conſiſts, in ſuppoſing Egyptian wiſdom to 
haye originated from an individual, and that 
Hermes was that individual : the gradual progreſs 
of knowledge, in every country, proves the for- 


mer of theſe ſuppoſitions to be falſe; and even 


Brucker admits the impoſſibility of proving the 
latter; as we may conſiſtently with his opinions 
form ſeveral hypotheſes concerning Mercury Triſ- 


megiſtus : ſome maintained that he was ſome patri- 


arch; others have doubted or denied his exiſt- 


ence; ſome aſſerted that he flouriſhed before, and 


others that be lived after the Hebrew lawgiver. 
However, none of theſe accounts can be ſafely 
relied on, ſince, according to this learned writer, 
the moſt ancient monuments of Egypt are filled 
with fables and uncertain traditions; and that 
country has yndergone ſeveral changes from inun- 
dations, earthquakes and invaſions, which diſperſed 
and deſtroyed the ancient inhabitants, and intro- 
duced foreigners with ſtrange cuſtoms in their 
room (4). How then can Brucker pretend to ſay, 
with any degree of certainty, or even probability, 
that Mercury was founder of Egyptian wiſdom 
and prior bi Moles ? How can we, according to 


(a) De Phil aur Lib. II. Cap. vii. 7 
bis 
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r his on aceount, depend upon any thing which 
bass been related of the wiſdom or inhabitants of 
ancient Egypt? His argument tends to prove, 
that we know nothing of Hermes, and not that he 
was ſenior to Moſes: in this caſe, where we recur 
to authorities, we muſt conclude, that the Hebrew 
lawgiver was prior to Mercury, as the weight of 
teſtimonies appears on that ſide of the queſtion, 


The me Brucker doubts, whether Pythagoras ever tra- 


„ed to the Falk, though be affirms that he learn- 
ed in Egypt his averſion to beans, and the doctrine 
of tranſmigration (5): he intimates, that philoſo- 
phers who differed from each other, did not draw 
from the Egyptians ; though by his own account, 
it was poſſible for them to have derived know- 
ledge from that people, and yet differ among 
themſelyes: ſince different provinces differed 
from eath other in their rites and explanations of 
hieroglyphics; and to this difference he himſelf 
aſcribes the contradiQory relations of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch (c). Brucker 
denies, that Socrates was indebted to the Hebrews 
for knowledge, and aſcribes his ſuperiority over 
all others to the ſtrength of his reaſon ; but aſſigns 
no cauſe for his opinion, except that the Jews 
were not known to bim, as he had never tra- 
velled (d). Socrates was undoubtedly the firſt of 


(3) De Phil. Zgyp. Lib. II. Cap. vii. Sect. 7. 
le) Ibid. Cap. vii. Sect. 2. (4) De Schola Socratica, 
Sect. 7. 
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the Greek philoſophers who reaſoned on the vir-s E c . 
tues and vices of men; and the firſt who brought in” 
philoſophy down from heaven, and called off his 
diſciples, from mathematics and phyſics, to the 
ſtudy of ethics. But no perſon will affirm, that 
he was the firſt who reaſoned on the being and 
attributes of God, or deny, that he might have re- 
ceived theological knowledge from the ſucceſſors 
of Thales and Pythagoras, who were parents of 
Greek philoſophy. The former, who founded 
the Ionic ſchool, was ſucceeded in it by Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, and Archelaus the teacher of Socra- 
tes (e). Socrates believed in intermediate ſpirits, 
the miniſters of God, and directors of human af- 
fairs ; which opinion was maintained in Greece by 
Thales and his ſucceſſors (/); and in Italy in the 
ſchools of Pythagoras and Empedocles. Since 
then Socrates was indebted for knowledge to the 
lonian and Italian ſchools, though he had never 
been in them, why might he not have received 
information from the Hebrews by tradition, though 
he had never been in Paleſtine ? eſpecially as a 
pupil of Archelaus, the lineal ſucceſſor of Thales, 
he might have learned from the Egyptians the 
tenets of the Jews. Brucker affirms, that ſtrangers 
brought with them into Greece religious and poli- 
le) De Schola Socratica, SeR. 7. 
(/) De Philoſ, Gracorum Fabulari, Part II. Lib, I, Cap. 
i, Set. 7. 
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SE =, T. ticab knowledge; Danaus and Cecrops from Egypt, 
3 [ Cadmus from Phenicia, and Orpheus from Thrace. 


Cecrops vas the firſt who philoſophiſed about the 
Great Jove ; Orpheus, after Prometheus and Li- 


nus, is conſidered as parent of Greek theology; 


and to the Egyptians, the Greeks were indebted 
ſor their theogonies, or fabular [philoſophy (g). 
Here we have diſcovered another ſource from 
whence Socrates, Plato, and others, might have. 
derived knowledge, which encreaſes the difficulty 
of proving, that they were indebted to reaſon for 
theological information. Brucker maintains, that 


an handful of Jews, who went to Egypt after the 


deſtruction of Jerulalem, were too inſignificant to 
attract the attention of all Egypt to know their 


dogmas, and not ſo famed for learning, as to in- 
 vite inquiſitive Greeks to deſire an intercourſe 


with them (A). I do not affirm, that the Hebrews 
were famous for learning or ſophiſtry; but con- 
tend, that curious Greeks. who viſited Egypt for 
mformation, might have learned religious, moral, 
and political wiſdom from the laws of Moſes, the 
proverbs of Solomon, and the exhortations of the 
prophets. Clemens Alexandrinus affures us, that 
the philoſophy of the ancients was delivered in 
ſhort and ſtrong ſentences, like theſe proverbs; 
and Plato aſſerts, that Cretans and Lacedemonians 


te) De Philoſ. Gracorum Fabulari, Part II. Lib. I, Cap. i. 
Ster. 7. | 
(4) De Platone ejuſq. Philofophis Se, 6. 
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adopted this ſtile in their laws and writings. The s E 1 7. 
Egyptians could not be ſtrangers to, or indifferent Ay, 
about the ſingular opinions of men who were con- 
ſidered as favourites of heaven; and might have 
gratified their curioſity from Jeremiah, Baruch, 
and other Jews, who reſided in Egypt; who, 
though few in number, might as effettually have 

inſtructed the inquiſitive, in the dogmas of their 
religion, as the whole Jewiſh nation. It will rea- 
dily be admitted, that the bulk of a nation trouble 
themſelves but little, about any religion except 
their own ; but the curious and learned are never 
ſatisfied with ſuch knowledge, and deſire to be ac- 
quainted with the religious tenets entertained by 
others. Brucker (i) thinks it probable, that Zo- 
roaſter did not borrow his doctrines from the He- 
brews ; ſince by the diverſity of their laws and 
rites, they admitted none, except proſelytes, to a 
participation of their religion, But ſurely theſe 
proſelytes were likely to propagate the Jewiſh 
tenets to their Pagan neighbours : and even this 
writer aſſures us, that different perſons conũdered 
Zoroaſter as inſtructed by Jeremiah or Danicl, 
during the Babyloniſh captivity, from his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the Old Teſtament and 
Pſalms (&). 

Brucker rejetts the authority of Jewiſh and He errs in 


Chriſtian dottors, who aſcribed the wiſdom of — og 


rowed from 
(i) De Phil. veterum Arabum, Lib. II. Cap. v. - them» 


(4) De Phil. Perſarum, Lib, II. Cap. v 
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SECT: Plato to his journey into Egypt ; and thinks the 
—_— vere intereſted in deducing from Judaiſin the dog. 


mas of this philoſopher () But beſides the doc. 
tors who defended this opinion in the early ages of 
Chriſtianity, on the authority of Pagans ; we find 
it adopted by two modern laymen, as learned and 
judicious as the objector, and unintereſted in ſup. 
porting the dignity of Jewiſh inſtitutions againſt 
the wiſdom of philoſophers. Clemens Alexandri. 
nus and Euſebius aſſure us, on the authority of 
Ariſtobulus, that there was in Egypt a Greek ver- 

fion of the Moſaic law which Plato might have 
read. Brucker objeQts to his authority, as he does 
not mention the name, nor occaſion of this ver- 
fion ; and as it was unknown to all perſons who 
had opportunities of ſeeing it. But does it follov 
that this verſion never was made, becauſe travel- 
lers do not mention it ? Is their filence ſufficient 
to overthrow the arguments and authorities, which 
have already been produced ? Is it probable that 
notorious plagiaries, who travelled for information, 
would, even if they had conſulted this tranſlation, 
publiſhed the ſource from which they derived 
knowledge, or own themſelves indebted for it, to 
a people whom they hated? He fays, that the 
Jewiſh nation lived in obſcurity, and had no inter- 
courſe with foreigners, before the time of Alexan- 
der the Great ; by this prince the Greek language 
was introduced into Egypt, and the Jews conceal- 


(7) De Platone ejuſq. Philoſophia, Set. 6, 
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Religion on Mankind. 175 
ed their ſacred books from the Gentiles, ſo that he 5 1 
cannot comprehend how ſuch a verſion could 3 
made. And yet, this author (m) admits that Jews 
had intercourſe with Egyptians in war and traffic, 
while they hated each other in matters of religion. 
If he would infer from the introduQtion of Greek 
by Alexander, that a verſion could not have been 
made before his time, he argues falſely ; fince in 
a learned country like Egypt, the Greek tongue 
muſt have been underſtood by many men before 
Alexander eſtabliſhed it, and the Moſaic law might 
have been tranſlated for the uſe of ſuch men. 
Brucker (n) cannot conceive how ſuch a verſion 
could have been made, as the Jews concealed 
their ſacred books from the view of the Gentiles. 
But let me aſk, for what purpoſe they would hide 
from Heathens thoſe religious tenets, which they 
ſo freely communicated to proſelytes? Were they | Wi 
aſhamed to publiſh to the world the natural and | 1 
moral attributes of God, which were ſo conſonant ; þ 
to reaſon, and ſo fully eſtabliſhed by the miracles 
of their lawgiver ? Surely they were not. The 
Hebrews ſhunned intercourſes with foreigners, not 
from a dread of revealing their knowledge, but e 
leſt their people ſhould be ſeduced to EPI 
from the worſhip of the true God. 

This author admits, in ſome cafes, a Gmilarity = — 


between Platonic and Jewilh dogmas, but aſcribes d 
tude of Jews 


(=) De Platone <juſq. Philoſophia, Sect. 6, (e) Ibid, Jane 
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3 Moſaic, diſſeminated by tradition, and corrupted 
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in the propagation. He maintains, that a falle 


| 
ſimilarity is often ſtruck out, by men not inti. | 
mately acquainted with the tenets of Plato; which, t 
if conſidered as Moſaic, differ eſſentially from the j 
entire ſyſtem of this philoſopher, I readily agree 9 
with this learned writer, that ingenious men often n 
ſtrike out reſemblances where perhaps there is b 
none; and partly admit, that where there is a real } 
ſimilarity, it may in ſome reſpeQts be aſcribed to c 
reaſon, and to the Noachian law propagated by n 
tradition to all mankind. But I cannot accede to l 
the opinion, that Plato did not borrow: from the f 
Hebrews, nor to the reaſon on which he founds 10 
that opinion, namely, that the Moſaic: dogmas cc 
differ widely from the entire ſyſtem of this phi- Wi * 
loſopher. Even Brucker (o) allows, that Plato ot 
was a plagiary and borrowed his fine feathers from 
Ariſtippus, Antiſthenes, Epicharmus and Sacrates, th 
and adulterated and changed tbe diſcipline of Py- th 
thagoras. He aſſures us, that Plato borrowed an. 
great deal of Pythagoras's theology, and attributed Wil of! 
it to Socrates (p); that he was inſtrufted in the Wi na: 
doctrines of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and con- Ca 
founded the ſyſtems of different countries and Wi tict 
men (4). Why then ſhould it be matter of ſur- WW ſhi 
%) De Platone cjuſq. Philoſophia, Scct. 6. 00) 


(p) De Schola Socratica, Sect. 14. 
) De Schola Cyrenaica alliſq. Sc, 1. 
priſe, 
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priſe, that particular dogmas of Moſes ſhould dif- 5 E'C T6 


fer from the entire ſyſtem of Plato? May ve not * 


as reaſonably deny that he vas indebted to philo- 
ſophers, hecauſe he differs from each, and all of 
them in ſome material reſpect? This author thinks 
it improbable that Plato, who travelled in the diſ- 
guiſe of a foreign merchant, ſhould receive infor- 
mation in Egypt from cunning prieſts, who were 
hardly prevailed on, by king Amaſis, to initiate 
Pythagoras, though he ſubmitted to be circum- 
ciſed (r). I readily admit, that juggling prieſts 
might he unwilling to diſcloſe to ſtrangers a know- 
ledge of their own myſteries ; but deſire to know, 
from what motive they would conceal the religious 
tenets of the Hebrews, to which curiqus prieſts 
could not be ſtrangers, and which the Jews theme 
ſelves never concealed, but rather boalted of to 
others? 


It has been objefted to the mild government of wrsther 


the Jews, and to the wiſdom of their policy, that 
their lawgiver tolerated and even commanded hu- gers. 
man ſacrifices. It cannot be denied, that _ 
offered human ſacrifices to the gods of the Ca- 
naanites ; but it is equally undeniable that the 
Canaanites were cut off for this deteſtable prac- 
ice; and that Moſes expreſsly forbade this wor- 
ſhip to his people (5). It may as reaſonably be 
objedded to the goſpel, that it tolerates fornication 

(r) De Platane cjuſq. Philoſophia, Seft. 5. 

(s) Lev. xx. 2. xXviii. 21. 
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SECT. and adultery, becauſe theſe crimes are committed 
wx in Chriſtian countries, as object to Judaiſm, be- 
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cauſe ſome of its profeſſors have been guilty of 
human ſacrifices contrary to its ſpirit. If God 
had approved of them, he would not have prevent- 
ed Abraham from offering his ſon ; if Moſes had 
commanded them, he would have determined the 
perſons to be offered, and on what occaſions they 
were to be ſacrificed; then pious kings would 
have offered human vittims, and this ceremony 
would not have been ſo reprobated by David (9) 
and Jeremiah (4). The Jewiſh lawgiver even 
prohibited his. people to imitate the manner in 
which the Canaanites ſerved their gods; © Thou 


ſhalt not do ſo unto the Lord thy God; for every a 
abomination unto the Lord have they done unto 1 
their gods; even their ſons and their daughters be 
have they burned in the fire to their gods (u).“ 1 
To prove that human ſacrifices have been com- = 
manded, ſome have urged the ſacrifice of Jepb- ef 
tha's daughter, and a paſſage of Leviticus, which 
is little to the purpoſe. As to the former, it 1s an 
doubtſul, whether ſhe was ſacrificed; and if ſhe to 
was, I defire to know whether Jephtha's conduct WM ha 
has been applauded by good men and obſervers of Wl gre 
the law (x). The miſ-tranſlation of the following ple 
paſſage of Leviticus, has occaſioned a miſtake with he 
reſpect to ſacrifices :—* None devoted, which ſhall WW ait 


(7) Pf. cvi. 37. (x) xix. 2. (w) Deut. xlii. 29. 
(x) Jewiſh Lett. Part III. Lett. VI. 
be 


_— 
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latter part of the verſe is more properly tranſlated : 
then the evident import of the paſſage is this, No 
perſon devoted to the ſervice of God in the taber- 
nacle or temple, as Samuel was, ſhall be redeem- 
ed, but die in that devoted ſtate (y). To prove 
that human facrifices were tolerated, it is urged 
that Samuel cut Agag in pieces; it is true he put 
him to death, but no more ſacrificed him, than a 
man who is ſlain for rebellion againſt his ſove- 
reign, can be ſaid to be ſacrificed unto God (z). 


Some have judged it inconſiſtent with the good- How far I 


neſs and juſtice of God, to command the Iſraelites to <e& and 
deſtroy the 
Canaanites. 


to extirpate the Canaanites, and ſeize on lands to 
which they had no right: ſuch a precedent has 
been . conſidered dangerous; ſince it may encou- 
rage enthuſiaſts and impoſtors, to pretend a com- 
miſſion from heaven, when they wiſh to poſſeſs the 
eſtates of their neighbours. But, had not the Go- 
vemor of the World a right to transfer property, 
and the Giver of Life to deprive men of it; and 
to employ the Iſraelites in puniſhing thoſe who 
had forfeited both, by their vices and tranſ- 
greſſions? Surely there was no injuſtice in em- 
ploying plague, famine, the ſword, or fire from 
heaven, to deſtroy a wicked people guilty of beaſti- 


ality, inceſt, and every . impurity, for which So- 


( y) Orr's Theory of Religion. 
(z) Jewiſh Lett, Part III. Lett. VI, 
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be devoted of men; ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall 5 2 . 
ſurely be put to death;“ or ſhall ſurely die, as the 3 


| 180 The Hiſtory of the Effect. 
SE © r. dom and Gomorrab were deſtroyed, and in uſing 
| ys the Iraclites as inftruments for that -purpole, 
| The Hebrews were not put into poſſeſſion of the 
land of Canaan, until its inhabitants had forfeited 
it for their wickedneſs, and been guilty of crimes 
puniſhed by the viſeſt legiſlators, with forfeiture 
and death. Moſes did not ejeQ the Canaanites 
for idolatrous opinions, or errors of the under. 
Randing ; but for deteſtable crimes reſtrained in 
every well-regulated community, as inconſiſtent 
with the welfare of individuals and ſocieties : to 
allow ſuch crimes would be impolitic; to call re- 
ſtraints on ſuch enormities perſecution, is fooliſh 
and abſurd. The Iſraelites pretended no claim to 
thoſe lands except the divine grant ; and thought 
themſelves ſettled in them by the ſame pover 
which deiivered them from Egyptian ſervitude, 
God is the diſpoſer of all property, and daily 
transfers, or ſuffers it to be transferred from one 
man to another : if he gave it to the Iſraelites, 
they could not have held it by a better title; and 
had they acquired it by the ſword, they had the 
fame title, which other nations have, who are in- 
debted to the ſword for all their poſſeſſions. The 
Canaanites were not maſlacred, but extinguiſhed 
as a nation; aud might have remained in the land 
unmoleſted, as tributaries of the Iſraelites (a). 
The threat of puniſhing apoſtacy, and cutting off 


(a) Lowman's Hebrew Government, and Orr's Theory of 
Religion, 
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the violators of ritual precepts, was decounced 1 1. 
againſt his own people, and not againſt Heathens —— 
and idolaters ; Ifraelites or proſelytes of the gate 
were puniſhed for idolatry, while ſtrangers who 
lived oceafionally among them were not puniſhed 
for breaches of the Moſaic laws. Nor does the 
precedent of deſtroying idolaters, and ſtripping 
them of their poſſeſſions, expoſe ſociety to the 
ſmalleſt danger from enthuſiaſts and impoſtors : 
ſince men who could not clearly prove themſelves 
divinely commiſſioned, like Moſes, would never 
pretend to a fimilar authority; as an attempt to 9 
counterfeit miracles, would immediately deteRt | 
| 


their deſigns, and impoſtures. 

God is no reſpe&er of perſons, becauſe under The clec- 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation he choſe the Iſraelites as tmem ao 
favourites; and under the Chriſtian, withheld the ae 
benefits of the goſpel from a great part of man- Pity 


kind, So far were the Hebrews from having ex- . 
perienced the divine partiality, that ſome have * 
wondered, that their God would ſuffer them to be 1 
puniſhed by frequent captivities : nor do objeQors 1 
conſider, that God had higher objects than the bf 
proſperity or adverſity of the Iſraelites, who were = 
inſtruments in producing events of more univerſal i q . 
importance to mankind, than the happineſs of that Wo 
people. If God had afforded different degrees of 1 
knowledge to individuals and communities, and 17 
rewarded them in the direct proportion of that #183 
N 3 | knows 1 
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$5 OT. knowledge, then might he juſtly be charged with 

3 partiality to the Hebrews. But human happineſs | 
or miſery does not depend on ſtores of knowledge; 
nor was it granted to that people, for their own 
emolument, but for the benefit of others. They 
were choſen for the purpoſe of preſerving and 
propagating the knowledge of the'true God, and 
not for their own advantage. On the- contrary, 
the abuſe of ſuperior knowledge deprived them of 
the divine favour, and expoſed them to calamities, 
which they might have eſcaped, had they not been 
poſſeſſed of ſuperior endowments. Ignorant na- 
tions, as well as individuals, may ſtand as high in 
the ſight of God as more refined ones, provided 
they act according to the ſmall ſhare of knowledge 
granted them by their Creator; ſince to whom 

much is given, of him ſhall much be required. It 
will appear in the next ſection, that the light of the 
goſpel would be highly uſeful to many, from 
whom it is withheld; but God does not grant to 
all ſocieties the ſame conveniences of trade and 
agriculture ; the ſame temperature of climate and 
fertility of ſoil; nor confer on individuals the 
ſame ſtrength of mind or body ; nor has any per- 
ſon more reaſon to complain, that God has with- 
held from him the wiſdom and talents beſtowed 
on others, than to murmur at not being created 
with the capacity of an angel. Man is account- 
able only for the improvement or abuſe of his fa- 
culties ; 
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culties; and the goſpel teaches, that if we employ he the 
theſe properly, we ſhall have our reward in this 3 
world or the next; that God deals equitably with 

every man; ſo that © as many as have ſinned 

without law ſhall alſo periſh without law; and as 

many as have ſinned in the law __ be judged by 

the law.“ 
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SECT. UL 


Tzxpzxncy and Errzcrs or THE CunIsTIAU 
| RzLicion. 


| | Doftrines and motives of the goſpel. — Lord Kaim's 
Þ idea of univerſal benevolence.—His opinion of tit 
= malignant affettions.— Bolingbroke approves of the 
| moral ſyſtem of Chriſtians.—Goſpel motives to obe- 
dience preferable to any other, —The praflices of 
barbarous Hates prove the expediency of the Chriſtian 
Jyſtem.—The goſpel tends to aboliſh the evils of re- 
uenge among Barbarians, —Cruelly and murder 
empng uncvilized ſtates. — Excellence of the goſpel 
Mi - -gowbved from the bad effects of violating its precepts 
Is in Peru and other places, — Bad effects of violating 
| it in the Engliſh colonies of the Weſt and Eaſt In- 
dies. Effects of violating it in Denmark, Ireland, 

Poland and Ruſſia.— Effects of modern Paganiſn 

grove the excellent tendency of the goſpel.—The 

goſpel tends to remove the bad effefts of falſe ideas 

of fulurity.— It tends to aboliſh auſterities and other 

effetts of ſuperſtition. — Effetts of Paganiſm at Ma- 

labar, Nar ſinga, and other places,—Effetts of Pa- 

 ganiſm in North and South America.—Some fuper- 

 Piitions produflive of gentleneſs among Indians and 

Peru- 


Peruviuss.Fruuds in China, Arralan, and other 


places. Frauds in Peru, Congo, Loango, and other 


places. — Frauds in Whidah,Guinea, and other places. 
—Frauds in Japan and other places. — Frauds of 
 priefts marks of falſe religion—Difficult to aſcer- 
aboliſhed divorce and poiygamy.— It mitigated the 


and checked warriors.—-Gofpel aboliſbed barbarous 
practices. It aboliſhed the fights of gladiators.— 
It rendered Britons, Scots, Gauls and Iriſh leſs 
barbarous.—T1t checked cruelty in China and Japan. 
It abohſhed human ſacrifices and other cruelties 
in many places — Alſo idolatry and cruelty in Ger- 
many, Paraguay, and Canary i/lands.— I diffuſed 
knowledge and aboliſbed ſome bad effects of ſupere 
ſition, —Tti teachers preſerved learning. The ex- 
ample of Chriſtiuns taught Pagans kindneſs to the 
diftreſſed.— Goſpel rendered its firſt proſelytes true 
and honeſt patient, conflant and chaſte, —Core 
refted pride and vanity.— Improved the old Roman 
laws. —Calumnies againſt Chriſtians and the goſpel 
feroiceable to both.==Chriſtians falſely accuſed of 
ince and devouring inſants.— Of being atheiſts 
and authors of public calamities. — Of turbulence. 
Of being poor and ignarant.— And uſeleſs members 
ſociety.— Tertullian and Juſtin Martyr prove 
mankind reformed by the goſpei.— Ihe ſame proved 
by other authors, — Juliun and Pliny admit the 1:7 - 
| Tues 


rigours of ſervitude. Its teachers preſerved juſtice 
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SECT. 
W, 


Doctrines 


and motives 
of the goſ- 
pel. 


The Hiſtory of the Effe#s 


tues of Chriſtians. — An aſſertion of Mr. Gibbon ex. 
amined,—Animadverfions on Dr. Preeſtley's 56th 
lecture. 


H'vme, in the nin ſeQions, pointed 
out the influence of natural, Pagan and 
N evidh religions; I proceed to examine the ten- 
dency of the dottrines and motives of the goſpel, 
and their actual effects on individuals and commu. 
nities. We may judge of its excellent tendency, 
by a recital of its doctrines, and by an hiſtory of 
the pernicious effects of violating its precepts in 
many nations of the earth. Such an hiſtory mult 
tend to vindicate Chriſtianity from the aſperſions 
of weak or deſigning men, who have imputed to 
it the wicked aQts of its profeſſors ; aQts perpetrated 


in direct oppoſition to its letter and ſpirit, and 


which reſulted from a want of religion, or from 
exceſſes or corruptions of it. A bare recital of 
the doQtrines of Chriſtianity will oblige us to ac- 
knowledge, that it has a tendency to promote the 
happineſs of individuals and ſocieties. Private 
felicity ariſes from the exerciſe of love and grati- 
tude towards God, and reſignation to his provi- 
dence; from humanity, juſtice, and good-will to- 
wards man; and from a due government of our 
appetites and paſſions. Social happineſs proceeds 
from a diſintereſted regard for the public welfare; 
from diligence in our calling; from a ſtri& regard 


to truth, juſtice, and charity, in our intercourſes 
with 
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with men. - The goſpel every where enjoins theſe 5 ECT, 
vines, and prompts its profeſſors to the exereiſe 


of humility, forbearance, ſelf-denial, forgiveneſs, 
and beneficence : virtues which tend to moderate 


the paſſions, to baniſh cruelty, and to render men 


mild, peaceable, benevolent and courteous, Chriſ- 
tianity enlarges the mind, ' inſpires us with exalted 
ideas of the Deity and his attributes, and baniſhes 
every idea of him which is unworthy or erroneous, 
Its ritual obſervances are few in number, eaſy to 
perform, decent, expreſſive and edifying (a). It 
requires no duties but ſuch as are eſſential; and 
preſcribes accurate rules for the regulation of meng 
conduct. It inftruQts them in their duty, promiſes 
the aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit in the diſcharge of it, 
and exhibits a ſtriking example of ſpotleſs purity, 
vhich we may ſafely imitate, The goſpel teaches 
that worldly afflictions are equally incident to good 
and bad men; a doarine highly conducive to the 
ſupport of virtue. This tenet conſoles us in diſ- 
trels, prevents deſpair, and encourages us to hold 
aſt our integrity, however overwhelmed by trials 
and afflictions. Chriſtianity repreſents all men as 
children of the ſame God and heirs of the ſame 
alvation, and levels all diſtinctions of rich and 
poor, as accidental, and inſignificant in his fight, 
vho rewards or puniſhes according to the merits 
or demerits of his creatures. This doctrine, ſo 
iriendly to virtue, tends to humble the proud, to 


(a) Blair's Sermons, 
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188 : The Hiſtory of the Effe/ts 
SECT. add dignity to the lowly ; to render prinees an 
——— inferior magiſtrates moderate and juſt, gentle and 
condeſcending to their inferiors; fabjeQts reſigned 
and contented with their ſituation, cheerfully obe. 
dient to the laws, and conſequently quiet and 
peaceable citizens. The Chriſtian inſtitution tends 
to render judges juſt and impartial in their deci. 
fions, and witneſſes true and conſcientious in their 
teſtimonies, as I have already obſerved. It re. 
quires huſbands to be affectionate and indulgent to 
their wives, wives to be faithful and reſpeQful to 
their huſbands, and both to be true and conſtant 
to each other. It enjoins maſters to be kind and 
gentle to ſervants, ſervants to be fincere and at- 
tentive to their maſters. If ſtrongly impreſſed on 
the minds of men, it muſt neceſſarily diſpoſe them 
to perform their reſpettive duties, in every ſtate 
and condition, gently, juſtly, and conſcientiouſly, 
Were its precepts univerſally obſerved, we ſhould 
ſee diſcord baniſhed from ſocieties, individuals 

_ would be fimple in their manners, ſober, induſtri- 
ous and juſt in their lives; and cheerful and re- 
ſigned under all the diſpenſations of providence. 
The deſign of the goſpel was to teach men to 
deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts; to live ſoberly 
and righteouſly in the preſent world; to check the 
influence of pride, vanity and felf-love; and to 
induce them to do kind offices even for their ene- 
mies. Such is the purity of the goſpel, that! 
forbids us to harbour impure thoughts, and even 

| tc 
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right eye or a right hand; and, though wiſe as ſer- 
pents, to be barmleſs as doves. The Chriſtian 
ſcheme tends to prevent a continuance of immora- 
lity, by offering pardon for the paſt, provided 
offenders return and be obedient for the future. 
The goſpel affures the truly penitent, that their 
fins will be forgiven, and the goſpel alone gives 
this aſſurance, Unaſliſted reaſon will never tell a 
man, that bis fins will be forgiven, even on ſincere 
repentance ; we are bound to an uniform obedi- 
ence through the whole courſe of our lives, and 
to be obedient for the future, though we had been 
innocent for the paſt ; and therefore that uniform 
obedience, which was required even from thoſe 
who had not tranſgreſſed, could never be ſuppoſed 
to atone for paſt offences (c). The goſpel natu- 
rally tends to expand the heart and affeQtions, 
and to inſpire men with charity, univerſal bene- 
volence, and love of their country. Its ſanctions 
exalt the mind above the paltry purſuits of this 
vorld, and tend to render Chriſtians incorruptible 


temptations to venality and corruption. Minds 
impreſſed with the doctrines of the goſpel would 
urn at a bribe, and not heſitate to ſacrifice every 


velfare, The ſincere Chriſtian diſcharges every 
(e) Conybeare againſt Tingal, 
'2 moral 


to look at a woman to luſt after her. It requires s x © r. 
us to abandon our vices, though as dear to us as a wy 


by wealth, honours or pleaſures, thoſe general 


ſelfiſh conſideration, to a regard for the public 
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218 * motal and ſocial duty from a love and fear cf 

oc, without any regard. to temporal intereſt or 

the penalties of the law. Not content with ful. 

filling the duties of juſtice and honeſty, he per- 

forms acts of gratitude, charity, and compaſſion, 

which, however amiable in themſelves, no man 

can exact. He not only abſtains from injuſtice 

towards others, but even pardons the injuries of 

his neighbours againſt himſelf, as the indiſpenſable 
condition of his own forgiveneſs from God. 


Lord Lord Kaims (d) maintains that the ſocial affec- 
_ uni · tions are and ought to be narrow, in order to pre- 


| verſatbe- vent extenſive empires, ſo ill adapted to the hap- 


pineſs of individuals; and that univerſal benevo- 
lence weakens mens attachment to their country, 
*« by dividing their regards for it among ſo many.” 
But let me aſk, how a wiſh of doing kind offices 
to every perſon, with whom we have any inter- 
«courſe, can weaken our attachment to the public 
welfare ? However extenſive the benevolence of 
individuals, its actual effects muſt be confined to 
the ſmall circle in which they move, and cannot 
operate univerſally. Could we even ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, that it ſhould operate effectually, in acts 
of kindneſs to every member of a community, yet, 
even on that ſuppoſition, no evil could accrue to 
any government from ſuch benevolent practices. 
Men ſhew their regard for their country by riſquing 
their lives in its defence, by obeying its laws with 


(4) Book II. Sketch i. 
4 cheer- 
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cheerfulneſs, and by ſacrificing their private in-S'E CT. 9 
tereſt to the public welfare: and ſuch conduct iL 40 
more reafonably to be expected from perſons of | 
enlarged and "benevolent hearts, than from men 
of contraed” ſentiments, whoſe views are con- 
fined to themſelves, their friends, relations, and 
neighbours, Even lord Kaims (e) admits, that the 
Chriſtian religion is moſt uſeful in democratic go- 
vernments ; as it renders men leſs ſelfiſh, extends 
their regards, and tends to check luxury, avarice 
ind ambition, ſo deſtructive to republics. 

The goſpel forbids us to harbour malignant af- His oplnlog 
ſections, and enjoins us to expel them from the tignant af. 
heart as offenſive to God, inimical to our happi- EG 
neſs, and hurtful to ſociety. Even the author of 
WE the Charatteriſtics, who was no friend to religion, 

WT maintains that individuals become happy by the 
trength of the natural affections of love, com- 
- WY placency, good-will and ſympathy with the ſpe- 
(Wi cies (/); miſerable by the intenſeneſs*® of the 
» WY {1fſh paſſions; and ſuperlatively miſerable by the 
(WHT forrid affections of inhumanity, malignity, envy, 
it niſanthropy, tyranny, treachery and ingrati- 
„ ude. Lord Kaims alſo admits, that malice, envy, 
t, revenge, treachery, deceit, avarice and ambition, 
one noxious weeds, which poiſon ſociety, and 
s. dhreaten a diſſolution of government. This he 
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SEC T. does, in order to Pr his readers for the fol. 
wy—— lowing paradox ; “ that the unſocial affections are 
beneficial to ſociety, and productive of the mot 
elevated virtues.” Were theſe removed, ſays thi 

writer, all men might be juſt in their dealing, 

and their perſons and properties ſecure from 

thieves and cut-throats ; but it cauld not he ex. 

pected that theft, robbery, and other evils, ſhould 

be removed without an extirpation of the unſocial 
affeQions. Take away theſe, and yon remove all 

motives to action, and render man a timid and 
daſtardly being: farewel then to heroiſm, mag. 
nanimity, and every noble virtue; then would the 

moſt perſect in thoſe virtues fall a prey to ſavages, 

like timid ſheep to hungry wolves; an uniform 

life of peace and ſecurity would not long be te- 

liſhed ; the golden age of the poets would be more 
poiſonous to man, than Pandora's box ; without 

an object to attain or avoid, the mind ſinks into 
deſpondence and languor. The inhabitants of 
Paraguay and of the Torrid Zone, whoſe wants 
| were eaſily ſupplied, were children tn underſtand- 
ing. The former were fed out of a public maga- 
Zine, had particular hours allotted for prayer, 
fleep, and labour, and were ſo timid and indit- 
ferent as to make no reſiſtance to the Spaniards 
who deſtroyed their republic (4).” A ſtrange ar- 
gument to prove the unſocial affections uſeful to 
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mankind! Surely this writer did not conſider, that $ E © T. 
other nations, whoſe wants ate ſupplied by labour 


ind induſtry, are not ſubject to the languor of 
this indolent people. I carr ſee no evil to which 
ſociety would be expoſed, were men entirely di- 
veſted of the malignant paſſions of envy, malice, 
deceit, avarice and ambition. Were theſe abo- 
liſhed, individuals might ſtill have ſufficient incen- 
tives to active virtue from love, hope, fear, grati- 
tude, from the neceſſary ſupply of their wants, 
and the gratification of their appetites. The goſ- 
pel does not require men to extinguiſh the ſocial 
affections, but to regulate and dirett them to their 
proper objects: Chriſtianity forbids no rational 
enjoyment, and reſtrains no pleaſures but thoſe 
that are pernicious; curbing only the excurſions 
of the Jicentious, and confining their wanderings 
within their proper channel; like the banks of a 
river, which both direct the current and prevent 
its overflowing, without ſtopping its progreſs or 
retarding its courſe, 


Pollio, who ſuffered for religion in the year 304, * 


furniſhed an excellent abridgment of Chriſtian ne 


morality, as taught and praftiſed by primitive 07 0. 


Chriſtians. Being accuſed, before the governor 
Probus, of deriding. the gods of wood and ſtone 
adored by Heathens, he confeſſed himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian, who, in ſpite of tortures, would perſiſt in 
fidelity to God, and in obedience to the com- 
mands of Jeſus Chriſt, Probus having then aſk- 

| O | ed, 
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3 K ed, what thoſe commands were ? Pollio replied 
keys ih the following manner: * Thoſe commands teach 


us, that there is but one God in heaven; that 
wood and ſtone cannot be called gods ; that we 
muſt correct our faults by repentance, and perſe. 
vere inviolably in the good we have embraced, 
Virgins who maintain their purity are exalted to 
an high rank ; and wives are bound to preſerve 
conjugal chaſtity, and to make the procreation of 
children the ſole end of the liberties they take 
with their huſbands. Maſters ought to rule over 
their ſervants with mildneſs, and ſervants to dil- 
charge their duty rather from love than fear, We 
ought to obey kings and the higher powers when 
what they command us is juſt and right, We 
ſhould reverence thoſe who gave us life, love our 
friends, forgive our enemies, bear an affeRion 
towards our fellow-citizens, humanity towards 
ſtrangers, pity towards the poor, and charity to- 
wards all men. We muſt do no injury to any 
one, and ſuffer with patience the wrongs which 
we receive, We ought to beſtow our own goods 
with liberality, and not covet thoſe of others; and 
believe that he ſhall live eternally, who, in de- 
fence of his faith, ſhall deſpiſe this momentary 
death, which is the utmoſt effort of your power (i). 
So ſublime is the morality taught by the goſpel, 
that even lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks of it with ap- 
probation, in different paſſages of his writings. 


| (4) Broughton's Dictionary, Art, Chriſtians, 4 No 
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No religion ever appeared in the world, ſayss 1 * 
this gainſayer, whoſe natural tendency was ſ 
much directed to promote the peace and happineſs 
of mankind, as the Chriſtian (1).”—*< The ſyſtem 
of religion recorded by the Evangeliſts is a com- 1 
plete ſyſtem, to all the purpoſes of true religion, | [ | 
natural and revealed (m. * The Goſpel of $ 
Chriſt is one continued leſſon of the ſtritteſt mo- 
rality, of juſtice, beneyglence and univerſal cha- 
rity (n).“ Suppoſing Chriſtianity to have been 
purely an human invention, it had been the moſt 
amiable, and the moſt uſeful invention, that was 
ever impoſed on mankind for their good. He 
even aſſerts, that © genuine Chriſtianity is the 
yord of God confirmed by miracles, and that it 
has all thoſe proofs, which the manner in which 
i was revealed, and the nature of it allowed it to 
bave (o). Sucb is this yriter's teſtimony of the 
excellence and truth of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
though contrary to the general ſpirit and deſign of 
bis works! | 

The Goſpel not only points out mens duty, but Gofpet mo- 
furniſhes motiyes to the practice of it, far tranſ- magyar V6 | 
cending any thing known either to Jews or Gen- wy ates, 
tiles. Its rewards are ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor car heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man io conceiye; and its penalties are emi- 
7 nently calculated to terrify offenders. The terror 
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OY of puniſhments is in a proportion compounded of 
== their certainty, duration and intenſeneſs. As to 
the certainty of a future ſtate, Mr. Gibbon (4) 
admits, that the ſagacity of Pagans pointed out 
but feebly the deſire, the hope, or at moſt the 
probability of it ; and that Sages, who argued for 
it, could not avoid expreſſing doubts concerning 
It : But the Chriſtian revelation has removed all 
doubt, by ſuch arguments as have hitherto de- 
feated the attacks of artful gainſayers. With re- 
ſpe@ to the intenſeneſs of future puniſhments, 
both Pagans and Chriſtians are equally in the 
dark ; the threats of both being but figurative. 
The former deſcribe the tortures of hell as in- 
flicted by Furies, Phlegethon, Styx, Cocytus, &c. 
and the latter by the gnawings of a worm that 
never dieth, and the burnings of a fire that is 
never quenched: expreſſions which are to be con- 
ſidered as types of ſevere, though undefined pu- 
niſhments. As to the duration of them, unaſſiſted 
reaſon is ſilent; but revelation affirms them to be 
endleſs, to the great diſcouragement of vice and 
immorality. To reſtrain from crimes, the evil to be 
apprehended from the commiſſion of them, ſhould 
repel more powerfully than the expected pleaſure 
or profit can attract; the diſcouragement ſhould 
more than equal the temptation. But future pu- 
niſhments, like other diſtant objects, would ap- 
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pear but ſmall and inconſiderable, did not the 5 CF; 
eternity of them reduce the value of temporal gy 
advantages, which are of ſo ſhort a duration. We 
are not however to conclude, that the Chriſtian 
religion preſents deſpair to finners ; ſince it offers 
pardon, mercy, and endleſs bliſs, upon real repent- 
ance and reformation of life ; without which they 
can have no claim to mercy, but are themſelves 
inſtruments of their own condemnation. 

The deteſtable prattices of unpoliſhed ſtates, practices 4 


barbarous 


unenlightened by the Goſpel, and ftrangers to its gates prove 
motives, prove the excellent tendency of the — * 
Chriſtian ſyſtem to prevent or remove them. — 
never peruſe the hiſtory of thoſe ſtates, without 
regretting their ignorance of Chriſtianity, which 

is well calculated to aboliſh thoſe practices, and 

to compenſate, in ſome degree, for defetts of civil 
eſtabliſhments. The Chriſtian code would be 

highly expedient in uncivilized countries, to ſof- 

ten the rugged manners of barbarous tribes, and 

to remedy imperfections of their political inſtitu- 

tions, The Jeſuits, without any other laws but 

thoſe of religion, kept the inhabitants of Para- 

guay decent, moral, and induſtrious, In this coun- 

try, where the government was theocratical, men 
diſcharged the ſeveral duties of their reſpective 
ſtations, without any regard to civil penalties ; 
uninfluenced by any motive, except future pu- 
nihments and reverſionary compenſations. Their 
obedience was religious, not compulſory ; and of- 
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198 We Hiftoty of the Effefts 
52 r. fenders wete often known to confeſs their Faults 
a voluntarily, and even to folicit puniſhment from 
the magiſtrate, to quiet their conſciences (+), 
Such has been the efficacy of the Chriſtian rai. 
gion, when duly inculcated on the hearts of its 
profeſſors) I admit that other nations might not 
be as tractable as the people of Paraguay; but 
maintain, that the ſame principle, which kept theſe 
in perfect order without the affiſtarite of human 
laws, might reſtrain, in ſome degree, the ferocity 
of the moſt ſavage. Goſpel tenets, forcibly im- 
preſſed on the mihds of batbarians, muſt check 
cruelty and revenge, and abate, if not entirely 
aboliſh, cuſtoms incompatible with the dofrines 

of Chriſtianity. . 
The Goſpel! The mild and forgiving ſpirit, inſpired by the 
dete we Goſpel, would be highly uſeful among barbatous 
—— tribes, who have no laws to direct them, but ſuch 
bla. as are imperfett. Among individuals and tribes, 
unreſtrained by la or goſpel, the ſpirit of fe- 
venge is implacable ; and they obſerve no mode- 
ration in the return of injuries. Revehge is the 
firſt maxim inſtilled into the minds of children, by 
the natives of America ; this deſtruQive principle 
influences their whole lives, and they wreak their 
vengeance even on ſticks, ſtones, and other ina- 
nimate bodies. In conſequence of this paſſion, 
injuries are never forgotten, nor expiated among 


0) Reſnal's Settlertients, Vol. II. Bock iv. 
| --" I 


the American tribes, but by the death of the of- s f * T. 
fender. Their reſentment might be diſſembled —— 
or ſuppreſſed for a time, but never is extinguiſh- 
ed. Members of religious and well regulated ſo- 
cieties, uſually contend for honour or territory, 
and generally terminate their wars, when thoſe 
ends are obtained, while ſavages fight to deſtroy 
their enemies, and are never ſatisfied until they 
have entirely extirpated them. To appeaſe the 
fell ſpirit of revenge, they devour priſoners taken 
in war, and fometimes employ various inſtruments 
of torture. Some burn the limbs of a captive 
with red hot iron; ſome mangle his body with 
knives, tear his fleſh from the bones, pluck out 
his nails by the roots, and rend and twiſt his 
ſinews. When under the dominion of this paſ- 
ſion, ſays the hiſtorian, man becomes the moſt 
cruel of animals ; he neither pities, nor forgives, 
nor ſpares (). Had the goſpel been preached to, 
and duly inculcated en the minds of barbarous 
tribes, the vindiQtive ſpirit would never have be- 
come the ruling principle, nor been produttive of 
ſuch direful effects to themſelves or others. 

The Chriſtian inſtitution is well calculated to Cruetty ana 
aboliſh the various cruelties and murders commit- mo d ung 
ted in uncivilized countries. The ſavages of Bra- ju 
zil (t) in South America, devoured their captives ; 


(:) Robertſon's America, Book iv. 
(:) Reſnel, Vol. II. Book v. 
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SECT: and in Congo parents ſold their children, and 
—— huſbands their wives, for toys and baubles (v). 


'The Hottentots, though hoſpitable to ſtrangers, 


and affectionate to each other, uſed to bury chil- 
dren alive, or expoſed them to be devoured by 
beaſts of prey ; while they left ſuperannuated pa- 
rents, in the middle of -lonely huts, without com- 
fort or aſſiſtance, to die of hunger or be devoured 


by wild beaſts (u). In New Spain, they kept 


every 20th day holy, and ſacrificed men; put 
children to death on the firſt appearance of green 
corn; did the ſame when it was one foot high; 

and repeated this barbarous practice, when it was 
grown to the height of two feet (w). In the iſland 
of Formoſa, prieſteſſes prohibited all women to 
bring children into the world unti] they paſſed the 
age of thirty-ſix; in conſequence of which cul- 
tom, infants were frequently murdered in the mo- 


' ther's womb. The inhabitants of this iſland look- 


ed on murder as a trifling offence; and this crime 
was compounded for, between the murderer and 
the friends of the murdered, for a few ſkins or 
other trifling articles (x). Doctor Robertſon al- 
ſures us, that over a great part of South America, 
they put to death aged parents, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that other ſavages do their children, from the 


(v) Mod. Univ. Hiſt. VI. folio, Book XXI. Chap. xi. 
(2) Ibid, Chap. viii. (w) Ibid, Vol. V. folio. 
(x) Harris's Collection of Voyages, Vol. II. Appendix, 
Pe 49» 
diff 
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difficulty of ſubſiſting them (5). The Carib- s z or. 
bees were wont to caſtrate their children on pur- car 
poſe to fat and eat them; and Garcilaſſo de la 
Vega tells of a people in Peru, who were wont 
to fat and eat the children they got by their fe- 
male captives, whom they kept as concubines for 
that purpoſe ; and when paſt breeding, the mo- 
chers likewiſe were killed and eaten (z).” Were 


the humane tenets of the goſpel inculcated in thoſe p 


countries, they would tend to aboliſh thoſe bar- 
barous practices, ſupply the want of ſalutary 
laws, and remedy defetts of political eſtabliſh- 
ments. I have argued for the excellence of the 
Chriſtian inſtitution from its tendency to check 
revenge, and aboliſh barbarous cuſtoms repug- 
nant to the ſpirit and letter of the Goſpel. This 
argument will acquire additional ſtrength, when I 
ſhall have proved, that Chriſtianity has actually 
aboliſhed or abated cruelty, murder, and other 
crimes, in almoſt all nations where it has been 
promulgated. 1 do not affirm, that it has pro- 
duced its natural fruits in all caſes, in thoſe coun- 
tries which have embraced its tenets ; but main- 
tain, it has done ſo in numerous inſtances, and 
that, where it has been oppoſed, the violation of 

ts precepts has involved kingdoms and individuals 
in miſery and diſtreſs. 


(y) Hiſt. of America, Book IV. 
() Locke's Eſſay, Book I. Chap, iii. Sect. 9, 
Mw PO If 
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202 The Hiftory of the Efe: 
5 8 r. If we appeal to the Hiſtory of all Nations, we 
. hall find that the miſeries, which they experi. 
f dr gat. enced, aroſe from aftions diametrically oppoſite 
el proved to the ſpirit and letter of the goſpd : from ava. 
* Ky rice, oppreſſion, luxury, and difſoluteneſs. Every 
its precepts man- reading will furniſh inſtances of revolution 
other and troubles, arifing from abuſes of power, and 
, from breaches of the Jaws of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
The hiſtery of mankind proves, beyond a doubt, 

that princes who have aQted contrary to the geniu; 

of the goſpel, and the intereſt of their ſubjetts, 

were liable to plots and conſpiracies, and their 
kingdoms to civil diſcord and frequent revoluti. 

ons. I ſhall now exhibit the bad effects ariſing 

from the cruelty, avarice, and oppreſſion of ſome 
profeſſors of the goſpel, for the purpoſe of ex- 

poſing nominal Chriſtians, and ſhewing the excel 

lent tendency of that inſtitution, the obſervance 

of whoſe precepts would effectually prevent or 

0 remove'thoſe inconveniences. When the Spani- 
atds firſt viſited Hiſpaniola, the natives conſidered 

them as beings of a ſuperior order, the noiſe of 

their artillery as a ſound from heaven, and paid 

them homage, bordering on adoration. Yet ſuch 

were the cruelties exerciſed towards them, in the 
abſence of Columbus, that they were provoked 

to reſiſtance ; and this adventurer, though diſpoſed 

to humanity, exatted ſuch heavy tribute from 

them on his return from Spain, that, in order to 

ſtarve their oppreſſors, they entered into a reſolu- 
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don of ſowihg no maize. On inacceſſible moun- s 1 CT. 
tains, to which they fled, they experienced the . 
inconvehienees of famine; and our hiſtorian (a) 
aſſures us, that more than a third of this unfor- 
tunate people periſhed on this occaſion. The 
Spaniards conſidered them born for ſervitude, and 
impoſed ſuch hard talks on them, that many ſunk 
under the fatigue, while ſome ended their days 
by a vlolent hand. Nor was the conduct of ad- 
venturers leſs cruel, impolitie, or repugnant to 
the tenets of chriſtianity in other parts of Ame- 
rica, than it was in Hiſpatiiola, In Mexico, 

Cortes put Guatitnoin to death, and burned i 
one Provinte ſixty Caziques, and four hundred 
hobles of that country (5), When Pizarro landed 
at Peru, Valverde his chaplain, required the Inca 
to embrace chriſtianity, and acknowledge the 
juriſdiftion of the Pope, and king of Caſtile, 
The Inca, having heard no arguments to induce 
him to fenounce his religion, flung the breviary, 
which Valverde reached him, with diſdain to the 
ground. The enraged Monk, a fit chaplain to 
the bloody Pizarro, eried out, To arms; the 5 
word of God is inſulted; avenge the profanation.” | Wl: 
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; Thefe words ſerved as a ſignal for ſlaughter; 138 
| Pizarro attacked the Peruvians, ſeized their Inca | 7 
| or monarch, and killed many of his nobles, who ! ; ; 
5 attempted to ſave him (c). In conſequence of | 418 
| 


(a) Robertſon's America, Book II. (3) Ibid. Book V. id a 
{c) Ibid, Book VI. | | 42 | 


204 The Hiſtory of the Effetis 
3 510. T. the avarice and cruelty of adventurers, in differ. 
3 ent parts of America, multitudes fell victims to 
the diſcipline and hardineſs of Spaniards; taſks 

were impoſed on others, to which their ſtrength 
Vas unequal ; many periſhed by famine ; and not 

a few ſunk under the fatigue of carrying the 

| baggage and proviſions of their invaders, in their 
various expeditions. In ſome places, the natives 

were required to quit the valleys and fruitful 

plains, and repair to mountains in ſearch of mines. 

The change from fertile to barren ſoil, hard la- 

bour, ſcanty or unwholeſome food, and the de- 
ſpondence ariſing from their wretchedneſs, all 
contributed to thin thoſe countries of their anci- 

ent inhabitants (d). Planters in thoſe countries 

have felt experimentally the bad effects of vio- 

lating the goſpel ; being. obliged annually to im- 

port ſlaves from Africa, at a conſiderable expence, 

to work their mines and cultivate their plantati- 

ons (e). As men naturally hate the religion of 

their oppreſſors, the Indians were averſe from 
embracing it; and Acoſta (J), who laboured for 

fifteen years in converting the Peruvians, con- 

feſſed he found no greater obſtacle to the progreſs 

of that work, than the impiety and immorality of 
nominal Chriſtians. Reſnel affirms, that avarice 


4) Robertſon's America, Book VIII. (e) Reſnel's 
Settlements, Vol. II. Book III. (F) De Pracuranda 
Indorum Salute, Lib, II. Cap. xviii. 
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vas the motive that influenced thoſe men: that 8E © Tz 
they were leſs cruel in places where they had no UC 
mines; and that many of them were malefactors, 
and ſo ignorant of the goſpel, that they vowed to 
maſſacre twelve of thoſe wretches daily in honour 
of the twelve apoſtles. The court of Spain enacted 
humane laws for the protection of the Indians, 
and were reprehenſible only for ſending criminals ; 
from their priſons, to people infant colonies, where 
ſobriety, induſtry and juſtice, ſhould be exhibited 
to the natives. 
A learned and humane prelate (g) aſſures us, Bid egg; 
that above four hundred thouſand human crea- . 


the goſpel 
tures are ſunk in the profoundeſt ignorance, in in in the Ve 
the Britiſh colonies of the Weſt Indies. In thoſe dies. 
iſlands the planter, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of the ſociety for propagating .the goſpel, treats 
his flaves with cruelty, totally regardleſs of the 
culture of their minds. In conſequence of their 
degraded condition, they are groſsly immoral, 
ſtrangers to truth, honeſty and fidelity ; in con- 
ſtant need of the laſh, and frequently conſpire 
againſt their inhuman taſk-maſters. This prelate, 1 
and other learned Engliſh divines, have main- 
tained, that theſe men, if indulged with a mode- 
rate ſhare of liberty, might have become honeſt, 
faithful and cheerful labourers, inſtead of being 
vicious, treacherous and dangerous ſlaves. The 
Portugueſe, on the contrary, have treated their 


(g) Porteus, Serm. XVII. 
4 American 
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American ſubjefts with humanity, and even in- 
dulged the Brazilians with ciyil liberty ; an exam, 
ple worthy the imitation of other nations in Eu- 
rope (i). The French and Spaniards alſo treat 
their negroes with tenderneſs, inſtru them in 
religion, and have enatted humane laws for the 
protettion of their flaves. In conſequence of 


this gentle treatment, the negroes in the French 


and Spaniſh colonies are mare decent, honeſt and 
induſtrious, than thoſe of the Engliſh ; who are 
treated with ſeverity, and untutored in the goſpel, 
The ſlaves in the Engliſh Weſt-India iſlands hate 
their haughty maſters, who rarely ſmile upon, or 
ſpeak to them familiarly ; while they love the 


French, who are leſs haughty and ſevere (i). 


Such are the effects of irreligion and inhumanity, 
that the inhabitants of &t. Domingo, at the arrival 
of Drake, in the harbour of that town, formed 
the deſperate reſolution of having no intercourſe 


with their wives, in order to prevent their having 
children ſubjeft to oppreſſion (4). In conſequence 


of the cruelties exerciſed by Europeans in general, 
on the ancient inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands, 
the natives were almoſt extirpated, and planters 
are obliged to purchaſe ſlaves from Guinea and 
the ſlave coaſt. The ſeparation of thoſe wretches 
from their friends renders them indolent and 


G) Reſnal, Vol. II. Bock V. (5) Thig. Vol. III. 
Bock II. (% Ibid. Vol. II, Book IV. 


deſpond- | 
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lives. The bard labour required of negroe women 
procures abortions, or prompts them, from com- 
paſſion or revenge, to ſacrifice their children, to 
ſave them from the cruelty of oppreſſive maſters (/). 
Engliſh planters have, in many inſtances, been 
puniſhed for .their cruelty to their Weſt-India 
ſlaves, with rebellion and maſſacre. The negroes 
of Jamaica, grawn deſperate by hardſhips, ſame- 
times murdered their maſters, ſet fire to their 
plantations, fled to inacceſſible mountains to eſeapa 
their cruelty, and have been known to elude their 
oppreſſion by a voluntary death (m). When the 
enemies of England landed at St. Kitt's, during 
the war with America, the negroes of that iſland 
refuſed their aſſiſtance; whereas, if treated with 
humanity, they would haye cultivated the planta- 
tions with cheerfulneſs, not bave haraſſed their 
maſters by revolts and inſurrections, and have 
aſſiſted in repelling hoſtile invaders. Hence it 
appears to be the intereſt as well as duty of princes 
to pracliſe mildneſs and moderation towards their 
ſubjects, and of planters, in the iſlands, to treat 
their ſlaves with gentleneſs and humanity, Did 
planters practiſe the gentle precepts of che goſpel, 
they would have had ſulkcient hands to cultivato 
the foil; but by violating its tenets, they have 


(!) Reſnal, Vol. III. Book II. () Ibid, Vol. III, 
Dock V. 


2 almoſt 


deſponding; and the hardſhips they endure in the s 210 T. 
-lantations, exhauſt their health, and ſhorten their —.— 
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"i 18 r. almoſt deſtroyed the ancient inhabitants, and de- 
way prived their mother country and themſelves of the 


fruit of their labour. Such were the effects of 
cruelty on the natives and ſlaves in the Engliſh 
colonies, that when miſſionaries attempted to con- 
vert them, from a view of the happineſs offercd 
by the goſpel, thoſe wretches have made a natural 
obſervation, that they cannot be perſuaded we 
wiſh them a place in heaven, when we refuſe 
them either peace or happineſs on earth (n). 

the Eaſt Indies, extortion and rapacicy have ren- 
dered the Engliſh government odious to the peace- 
able Gentoos, armed the Indian tribes againſt it, 
and makes them averſe from the reception of their 
religion. In the Britiſh houſe of commons, in 
the year 1783, it was generally agreed on, by 
thoſe who oppoſed and ſupported Mr. Fox's bil}, 
that the Indians were treated with cruelty, and 
robbed and murdered by the ſervants of the com- 
pany. In the upper houſe alſo, ſeveral lords 
maintained the neceſſity of reſtraining the rapacity 
and delinquency of men, who committed adds dil- 
graceful to the Engliſh name, and even to huma- 
nity. It is much to be lamented, that the Britiſh 
parliament, ſo eminent for wiſdom, have not 
hitherto exerted themſelves, in defence of their 
injured fellow- creatures; oppreſſed by adven- 
turers, generally deſtitute of religion and virtue. 


1) Account of the Society for propagating the goſpel. 
Reſnal 
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Reſnal (o) aſſures us, that theſe men purchaſe s 10 T. 
their employments, in order to make the moſt of ͤ 
them; and as they hold them only for a few years, 
their impatience to acquire wealth totally over- 
rules every other principle. The conduct of theſe 
plunderers furniſhes a ſtriking example of the bad 
effects of irreligion and anarchy ; and proves the 
expediency of both divine and human laws t6 
reſtrain the paſſions of cruelty and avarice. Here 
I muſt obſerve, that theſe men att contrary to the 
fpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the common 
feelings of humanity ; nor have we any more 
right to condemn the eſtabliſhed religion of Eng- 
land, becauſe it does not reſtrain their avarice 
and cruelty, than to inveigh againſt the conſtitu- 
tion of that country and the feelings of humanity, 
becauſe ſome are ſo depraved as not to be influ- 
enced by either. 
We find, even in countries profeſſing chriſti- Eflefts of 
anity, the evils ariſing from breaches of its laws, e n 


the goſpel 


and from a corruption or perverſion of the doc- 1nd, Po. 
trines which it enjoins. In Denmark, where they |= land, * 


exerciſed oppreſſion over the farmers, and even 
bought and ſold them with the lands which they 
cultivated, the country was poor, agriculture little 
improved, and nine parts of its inhabitants were 
wretched and miſerable (). Sir John Davis aſ- 


(s) Vol. IV. Book I. (v] Williams's Hiſtory of 
Northern Kingdoms. 


ſures 


The Hiſtory of the Effects 
+ ſures us, that in conſequente of the oppreſſion 


CTY formerly exerciſed on the peaſantry of Ireland, 


by the chieftains of that country, the natives were 
extremely addicted to idleneſs, being reluQant to 
labour for thoſe poſſeſſions, of which they might 
be deprived by the rapacity of others. In other 
countries there are many inconveniences reſulting 
from acts contrary to the genius of the goſpel, 
In conſequence of oppreſſion, and a corruption 
of chriſtianity in Poland, the inhabitants are kept 
in a conſtant ſtate of ſervitude and bigotry, 
Their devotion conſiſts in repeating prayers, by 
rote, to the Virgin Mary ;-and in hearing maſſes, 
one word of which they do not underſtand. Op- 
preſſion has rendered them as lazy and ſtupid as 
the negroes in the Weſt Indies; and Williams 
affirms, that two millions of freemen accompliſh 
more work than fix millions of {laviſh Poles, who 
want ſpirit and inclination to exert themſelves in 
labour. Such are the bad effeQs of oppreſſion 
and want of the humane ſpirit inſpired by the 
goſpel! This hiſtorian aſcribes thoſe evils to 
Romiſh eccleſiaſtics, who, in order to obtain pro- 
perty and privileges for themſelves, inculcated 
paſhve obedience, and taught that kings are ac- 
countable to God alone for their conduct in the 
adminiſtration or public affairs. I ſhall not en- 
quire whether this. charge againſt the clergy is 
founded in truth; but maintain, that the crimes 
of the profeſſors of chriſtianity are not to be im- 

| puted 
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puted to this uſeful inſtitution, but to the paſſions 8 E 10 r. 
of men, or to ignorance, exceſſes, or corruption 


of religion. Soon after the introduttion of chriſ- 
tianity into Poland, an act was paſſed, that all the 
teeth of thoſe, who eat fleſh in Lent, ſhould be 
extracted, unleſs they paid for that indulgence (9). 
This att fully proves, that the Chriſtian religion 
was deplorably corrupted when introduced into 
that country, and was afterwards employed to the 
purpoſes of avarice and extortion. In Ruſſia, 
the peaſants are ſlaves, ſubject to the abſolute 
will of their lords; and experience evinces, that 
oppreſſion, which is exerciſed in that empire, is 
as impolitic as it is adverſe to the fpirit of the 
goſpel. Ruſſian ſlaves ſleep away all the time 
they can ſpare, after finiſhing their maſter's buſi- 
neſs, and providing themſelves with food, fuel, 
and other abſolute neceſſaries (7). Nor is oppreſ- 
hon confined to the lower orders of the people: 
no perſon of any rank can quit the Ruſſian empire 
without a paſſport, or ſend money or goods into 
foreign countries, without obtaining permiſſion. 
In conſequence of thoſe reſtraints, no ſtranger 
wiſhes to ſettle in a country, where he may be 
deprived of his liberty and poſſeſſions, at the will 
of a tyrant ; no merchant will give credit to thoſe 
whoſe eſtates may be confiſcated ; and no man, 
whoſe ſpirits are ſunk by oppreſſion, will make 
% Williams, (r) Mod, Univ. Hiſt. Vol. XIII. 
Folio. | | | 
P 2 | any 


2 ny vigorous effort in the arts, or exhibit any 
Vork of taſte or genius. It is not any particular 
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precept of chriſtianity, but the gentle and humane 
ſpirit of it, which is ſo adverſe to oppreſſion, and 
tends to inſpire. men with ſentiments of tender. 
neſs. I admit that the Chriſtian religion is pro. 
ſeſſed in Ruſſia by the Greek church: but the 
following facts fully prove, that it is deplorably 
corrupted, or miſunderſtood in that country, 
Ruſſians deem it criminal to eat pigeons, as ibe 
Holy Ghoſt is painted in the ſhape of a dove: 
and a learned compiler (s) acquaints us, that they 
put into the hands of the deceaſed letters of re- 
commendation to St. Nicholas, whom they con- 
ſider as their chief mediator and interceſſor with 
God. In this country, perſons of quality are not 
buried for eight or ten days ; during which time, 
the prieſt daily ſprinkles the body with holy water; 
and at the grave puts into the hands of the de- 
ceaſed a certificate, recommending him for ad- 
miſſion into heaven. The principal eccleſiaſtic of 
the place, and the confeſſor, ſign this paſſport; 
and certify, that he died in the true faith, and 
acquitted himſelf to his confeffor (2). Theſe 
facts forcibly prove the people's ignorance of the 
goſpel, and the neceſſity of true religion, to pre- 
vent the inconveniences of ſuperſtition, and the 


*(s) Roſs's Religions, Sect. 14. % Mod. Univ. Hiſt. 
Vol. XIII. Folio. | 


frauds 
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frauds practiced by Ruſſian extleiatifes,) on the s E 0 v. 
inhabitants of that empire. 0 I 


Among uncivilized tribes, ſtrangers to political f feet 


modern — 


wiſdom, the Chriſtian code would be particularly ganifm 
uleful in ſupplying defects of civil eſtabliſhments, — 
and aboliſhing the religious ſyſtem. of Barbarians; yrs" Fug 
which is more cruel, more fraudulent, and upon 

the whole, more deformed and defettive than in 
poliſhed ſocieties. That the precepts of the 
goſpel would effectually remove the dreadful 
effects of Paganiſm, will appear from a view of 
Heathen practices totally. repugnant to the tenets. 

of chriſtianity. Some of theſe practices will, 
doubtleſs, appear incredible to men who. are 
rangers to the fruits of ſuperſtition; but the con- 
nexion of effects, with the cauſes which produced 
them, and the ſimilarity of cuſtoms of divers na- 

tions, related by different writers, rea ſonably add 
veight to their feveral aythorities. Even poliſhed 
Heathen ſocieties offered human victims to their 
gods; and were, on particular occaſions, guilty 

of every abomination imputed to the uncivilized, 
except devouring their children. The people of 
Bagota (u) offered human victims to their deities ; 

while the natives of Biafra worſhipped the devil, 

and facrificed children in honour of him (w). 

The inhabitants of Madagaſcar, who were addifted 


(z) Robertſon's America, Book IV. (w) Mog. 
Univ. Hiſt, Vol. VI. Folio. Book XXI. Ch. xiv. 


23 to 
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s F. to aſtrology, diſtinguiſhed between lucky and un. 
Wert lucky days, and put to death all children born on 


the latter (x); while in Camdu, they proſtituted 
their wives and daughters, in honour of their 


idols (y). The Giagas were taught by prieſts, 


that their tutelar gods were the ſpirits of blood. 
thirſty heroes or princes, who required blood from 
their votaries on account of the torments which 
they endured, in the next world, for want of it. 
This people imputed plague, diſeaſe, and every 
calamity, to the deities which they negleQed; 
and hoped to avert their anger by hecatombs of 
victims. They aſcribed the noiſe of winds, or 
the howling of wild beaſts, to the thirſt of the 
gods for blood; and butchered their fellow-crea- 
tures to avoid the diſaſters with which they thought 
themſelves threatened. The actions of this people 
were cruel ; as might naturally be expected from 
the deformity of their religious ſyſtem, and their 
ignorance of the true God. In conſequence of 


. theſe doctrines, their conjurors ſacrificed men and 


children, and educated men to arms, for the pur- 
poſe of providing plunder and captives, and pre- 
venting the extindtion of the human race. They 
fed on their captives; nay, devoured their own chil- 
dren, for want of food ; and young perſons were 


Killed, every day, for the tables of grandecs. 


(x) Reſnal's Settl. Vol. I. Book III. (O) Great 


Hiſtorical Dictionary, Art. Tartars. 


One 
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One of their queens, from a ſavage policy, enacted s nd r. 
a law, that they ſhould pound their children alive Cy 
in mortars, beſmear their bodies with the oint- 
ment, and bring up captives in their room : and 
this people, though extremely reſpectful to the 
memories of departed friends, yet had a total diſ 
regard for the ſick, whom they ſuffered to lan- 
guiſh without pity or aſſiſtance (z). Such were 
the effefts of falſe ideas of God, and the want of 
that humane ſpirit inſpired by the goſpel, which 
might remedy thoſe inconveniences, and ſupply 
deſects of political inſtitutions ! 

Pagan nations, involved in ſuperſtition, formed Th* goſpel 


nds to re- 
ſuch abſurd opinions of a future ſtate, as led them mone the 


to ſelf-murder, and to other acts hurtful to indi- Fe 
viduals, and their reſpective communities. An 
idea generally prevailed, among ignorant tribes, 
that all who died required many neceſſaries in the 
other world for their comfort and accommoda- 
tion. In conſequence of this opinion, when a 
king or great man died at Guonia, the inhabi- 
tants buried wine and food for his ſubſiſtence ; 
and his wives and flaves were lain to attend him. 
Beſides this, one perſon offered a ſervant, another 
his wife, a third a ſon or daughter; and all theſe 
were put to death, and their bloody carcaſſes were 
interred together for the ſervice of the king (a). 


(z) Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. VI. Folio, Book XXI. Ch. xiv. 
(a) Roſs, Sect. 3, 


T4 At 
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SE CT. At Caſta, women got themſelves buried, and in 


other places burned alive, with their deceaſed 


huſbands{b). In New Spain, the officers and do- 
meſtics of a great man were. buried with him ; 
and two hundred were ſacrificed for the purpoſe 
of ſerving a departed prince (c). The fifty wives 
of the king of Java ſtabbed. themſelves, in five 
days after his death, as a mark of affeQion (d) 
and when the prince of Marava died, in the be. 
ginning of the eighteenth century, his forty-ſeven 


wives flung themſelves upon the pile on which his 


corpſe was burned, and were canſumed by the 


flames (e). In the kingdom of Benin, they ſacri- 


ficed ſeveral to the manes of a departed prince (/): 
and the inhabitants of the Grain Coaſt, though a 
civilized and commercial people, uſed to burn 
widows alive in the graves of their departed 
huſbands (g). The widows of Bramins were 
obliged, by the laws, to burn themſelyes on the 


death of their huſbands; thoſe of other men did 


ſo, of their own accord, when they had no chil- 
dren (). Even the Brachmans, or Indian philo- 


| ſophers, required multitudes of women to burn 
| themſelves alive with the bodies of their deceaſed 


(5) Roſs, Sect. 2. (e) Mod. Univ. Hift. Vol. V. 
Folio, p. 72, (4) Tbid, (e) Martin's Lett. to 
de Villette, quoted by Millar, on Propagation of Chriſtianity, 
Ch. vii, (IJ) Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. VI. Folio. 
Book XXI, Ch. xv. - (e) Tbid. Vol. VII, Book XXI. 
Ch, xi (0) Reſual'sSertl, Vol, I. 


huſbands, 
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huſbands (i). In ſome provinces of South Ame- s 12 * 
rica, a cazique or chief was interred with certain 
vives, favourites and ſlaves, to adminiſter to his 
pleaſures, or attend him in the next world (4). 
The Japaneſe worſhipped an image with three 
{aces, repreſenting the fun, moon, and elementary 
world ; and were perſuaded, that there exiſted 
different paradiſes, to one of which each god 
carried the vataries who adored him. This per- 
ſuaſion induced ſome to drown themſelves ; others, 
0 cut their throats, or fling themſelves from pre- 
cipices, to the emolument of prieſts, whoſe inte- 
reſt was ſolicited, to admit their favourites into 
paradiſe (I). From theſe and many fimilar in- 
lances, we may judge, that the goſpel doctrine 
of a future ſtate would, if duly inculcated on the 
minds of. Pagans, remove the bad effects of opi- 
nions which are falſe, and contrary to its ſpirit. 

The Banians have an idol, called Quiay-Para- It tends ts 
gray, which is carried. in ſolemn proceſſion in a — 
riumphal chariot, attended by ninety prieſts, or ger 
dreſſed in yellow ſattin. Some devotees proſtrate n. 
themſelves on the ground, that his chariot wheels 
may run over them; while others throw them- 
lelyes upon ſharp iron ſpikes, faſtened on purpoſe 
to the car; eſteeming it an happineſs to be 


i Hornbeck de Converſione Indorum, Lib. I. Cap. v. p. 32, 
quoted by Millar, ibid. (A) Robertſon's America, 


mangled 
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5 E x. mangled and wounded, in honour of their god () 
Ew Japan, Amida and Xaca, the two ancient 


deities of the Xinto ſet, are ſuppoſed to have led 
lives of mortification and / auſterity ; and, being 
weary of this life, to have diſpatched themſelves 
here, in order to be deified hereafter. This doc- 
trine has a conſiderable influence on the conduct 
of the Japaneſe, who frequently imitate their 
example, and voluntarily embrace death from dil. 
content, or the: ambition of being canonized (i). 
In Japan, they have a ſect called Icoxus, whoſe 
founder, though a vicious perſon, gained ſuch a 
reputation of ſanctity, that his ſuperſtitious admi- 
rers annually celebrated a feſtival' in honour of 
him; and came to his temple in crowds, early in 
the morning, from a perſuaſion, that he who firlt 
entered it was entitled to particular bleſſings. 
When the doors were opened, every perſon was 
ſo eager to be foremoſt, that ſeveral, in ſqueezing 
forward, were preſſed to death in the crowd: 
ſome were even ſo zealous, as to proſtrate them- 
ſelves in the entrance, that they might be trampled 
on by the multitude (o). The Eaſt Indian Bra- 
mins have an idol called Ganga Gramma, in ho- 
nour of which pagodas are eretted, and feſtivals 
celebrated. At particular ſeaſons, the idol is car- 
ried about in a chariot, and ſome devotees volun- 

(m) Broughton, Art. Quiay-Paragray. (=) Mod. 
Univ, Hiſt, Vol. IV. Folio, Bock XVII. (e) Broughton, 


Art. [coxus, N 
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d A ſkin of their backs, and by theſe they are 
g lifted-up into the air, where they act many apiſh 
8 tricks, though in exquiſite torture. Others ſuffer 


a packthread to be drawn through their fleſh in 
honour of Ganga ; and ſome are fo infatuated 
with zeal, as to proſtrate themſelves before her 
chariot, in order to be run over (p). The Fakirs, 
or Indian monks, exerciſe the greateſt auſterities; 
ſome have vowed to continue their whole lives in 
z ſtanding poſture, and have kept the vow ; others 
never lie down, but continue ſtanding, ſupported. 
only by a ſtick or rope ; ſome mangle their bodies 
with knives and ſcourges, on pretence of con- 
quering their paſſions, and triumphing over the 
world (q). Theſe men, like ſome nominal Chriſ- 
tans, do not conſider, that they were ſent into 
the world for the purpoſe of diſcharging ſocial 
duties, and not to live in idleneſs and ſelf-torment, 
on the induſtry of others. According to the 
goſpel inſtitution, men are no more entitled to 
heaven, for negative virtues, than ſticks or ſtones; 
and have no claim to future rewards, unleſs they 
imitate 'the example of Chriſt, who went about 
doing good; leaving us an example, that we ſhould 
follow his ſteps. 


(4) Broughton, Art, Ganga Gramma, (7) Broughton, 
Art. Fakirs, 


There 


tarily undergo whipping ; while others endure s r © r. 
pains ſhocking to relate. Two hooks are fixed to 
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220 | The Hiſtory of the Efe?s 
SECT. There were ſeveral other bad effects of Pag. 
an, which the goſpel would have abolifhed, i 
— * eſtabliſhed in the countries where they prevailed. 
Naas, At Malabar they imagined; that God reſigned to 
— Satan the charge of all worldly affairs, thinking 
the trouble too great for himſelf. They had an 
image of the-devil, which they worſhipped; and 
celebrated a jubilee every twelfth year in honour 
of it. At this ſolemnity, the king firſt cut off his 
noſe, ears and hps.; and after that hideous opera. 
tion, cloſed the ſcene by cutting his throat, in 
| honour of the idel(r). The people of the two 
f great eities of Biſnagar and Narfinga, had an 
idol which they worſhipped, and maintained by 
the gold, filver and jewels preſented to its temple. 
They carried it in proceſſion every year; and 
pilgrims and other devotees wiſhed to be cruſhed 
do death by his chariot: ſome ſtabbed themſelves; 
others tore their fleſh in honour of the idol; and 
women proſtituted themſelves to get money for 
his maintenance (s). At Panama they had an 
idol called Dabaiba, to which they ſacrificed 
flaves; and the inhabitants of Tunia, near Pana- 
ma, had another, called Chiappen, who was their 
god of war. Before an engagement, the votaries 
of this god facrificed flaves and priſoners to his 
idol; and beſmeared its body with the blood of 
victims (t). The inhabitants of Tibet adored a 


(r) Roſs, SeR. 2. (e) Ibid. (e) Broughton, 
Art. Chiappen, Appendix. | 


— — —— ——  — 


ruddy 


out ſpeaking a word. The Grand Lama appoints 
the king bis firſt deputy, and nominates ſeveral 
other deputies, and inferior Lamas, to the admini- 
tration of the kingdom, it being beneath his dignit 
to be concerned about it. The government is a 
pretended theocracy ; and all the dittates of the 
king are aſcribed to the idol, who, doubtleſs, is 
but an inſtrument in the hands of the prince. 
The Grand Lama is purchaſed, when a child, 
from ſome peaſant, and educated privately in the 
duties of his office. When grown old, and inca- 


pable of acting his part, he is diſpatched, and - 


another is ſubſtituted in his room, more fit for the 
employment. He is ſo honoured by Tartars that 
they mix their medicines with his excrements; 
and grandees hang about their necks, in a box of 
gold, a partiele of his dried excrements, to pre- 
ſerve them from diſaſters (u). The Mexicans had an 
idol, called Quitzalcoult, which was worſhippetl 
by all perſons concerned in traffic; and they exhi- 
bited a feene of cruelty that bore ſome reſem- 
blance to that praQiiſed at. Tibet. Forty days 
before his feaſt, the merchants purchaſed a beau. 
tiful ſlave, who, during that time, repreſented the 
deity, and was obliged to put on an appearance of 


mirth, and to dance and rejoice, while devotees 


(=) Atlas, and Guthrie's Geog. of 'Tattary. 
() Broughton, Art, Quitzalcoult, 


3 worſhipped 


ruddy youth, called the Grand Lama, who eat, $ BCT. 
drank, and reſided in a temple croſs-legged, with- 8 


SECT, 
III. 
him for forty days, they ſacrificed him, offered hi 


Effects of 
Paganiſm 
in North 
and South 
America. 


The Hibory of the Ehen: 
worſhipped him. On the feaſt day, after adoring 


heart to the moon, and then laid it before the 
idol. This idol was worſhipped in a different 
manner at Cholula, where his devotees thought 
they pleaſed him, by faſting and drawing blood 
from their tongues and ears; and ſacrificed to hin 
five boys and five girls, before they engaged in 
any martial expedition. Such were the effects of 
Ignorance of the goſpel, and of the ſpirit which 
it inſpires! 

The chief gods worſhipped in North America, 
before the introduQtion of chriſtianity, were the 
ſun and moon, which the inhabitants honoured 
by ſinging, dancing, howling, feaſting, and cutting 
their fleſh. Different tribes differed from cach 
other in their worſhip ; the Canadians adored the 
devil; the people of Virginia and Florida the 
devil and a multitude of idols: they ſometimes 
ſacrificed children to him; and when he com- 
plained of thirſt, quenched it with human blood (x). 
The inhabitants of New Spain worſhipped the ſun 
and idols, offered them 'the hearts of men for 
ſacrifices, and drowned boys and girls in a lake, 
to keep company with its idol ( y): but theſe 
bloody practices were aboliſhed in thoſe places 
when the goſpel was' promulgated among them. 
The South Americans generally worſhipped the 
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(x) Roſs, Sect. 3. (>) Ibid, 


ſun, 
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ſun, moon, and idols; and the devil in various s EO r. 
ſhapes. In ſome places it was conſidered a mark ee 
of devotion to offer their daughters to be de- 
floured by prieſts: in Paria and Guiana, they 
ſacrificed men to the devil, and to idols; and 
afterwards devoured them (2). The Mexicans 
exhibited their deities in temples, under the figures 
of ſerpents, tygers, and other fierce and deſtruc- 
tive animals, which inſpired the mind with gloomy 
and terrible ideas. They ſprinkled their altars 
with human blood; ſacrificed, in the temples, 
every captive taken in war, and employed various 
other means to appeaſe the vengeance of their 
angry deities. Thoſe exhibitions produced the 
natural effefts on the minds of this people: they 
vere inceſſantly engaged in war, hardened againſt 
every tender ſentiment, and adhered to their 
ſuperſtitions, after they were advanced in policy 
and arts, and when their minds were enlarged in 
other reſpetts (a). Every emperor, at his acceſ- 
hon to the throne of Mexico, was obliged to 
make war for the purpoſe of obtaining captives to 
offer to the gods: the prieſts feaſted on part of 
the ſacrifices, ſent part to the emperor and nobles, 
and complained, that the gods were periſhing 
vith hunger after a long peace (b). The people 
in general devoured the fleſh of captives with a 
barbarous joy, nor ſuffered one of them to be 
(z) Roſs, Se, 3. (a) Robertſon's America, 
Bock VII. (5) Reſnal's Settl. Vol, II. Book II, 
ſpared 
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224 The Hiſtory of the Efes. 
*207. ſpared or ranſomed. When an emperor or great 
— Than died, they put to death a certain number o 
his attendants, and buried them along with him, 
to attend him in the next world (c). Unhappy 
fruits of falſe religion, and of ignorance of th; 
doftrines enjoined by the goſpel! Barharoy 
tribes, it muſt be admitted, are free from ſever;] 
vices quite common in Chriſtian countries ; but 
their innocence ariſes from their condition, and 
their crimes from defective policies, from falſe re. 
ligion, or ignorance of the true. The vices of 
the profeſſors of the goſpel ariſe from a civilized 
| Rate; and no Chriſtian can commit them, without 
acting contrary: to his principles: while Pagans 
might perpetrate the greateſt crimes, without te- 
morſe, and even in compliance with the will of 
their gods. 
$ome ſuper- We ſhall now perceive, that as the Mexican 
dude of were cruel and vindictive on ſuperſtitious princi- 
— ples, ſo the Indians and Peruvians were gentle 
paw and and humane, from the tenets which they proſeſſed. 
The doQrine of tranſmigration, believed by the 
Indians, inſpired that people with ſuch tenderneſs, 
that they would not ſhed the blood of man or 
beaſt, as it might contain the ſoul of ſome de- 
parted friend (4). The inhabitants of Cambaia, 
who entertained this doctrine, dreaded to kill 
a gnat or worm, and redeemed condemned 
le) Robertfon's America, Book VII. 
(4) Reſaal's Settl, Vol. II. Book I. 


male- 
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malefactors and fold them for ſlaves; nay, ſome 8 E © r. 
tedeemed even birds or beaſts; appointed to be any 

ſlain, and carried them to hbfpitals, if they were 

fick or hurt (e). The Peruvians adored the ſung 

as the ſource of various bleſſings, and a fit emblem 
of divine beneficence: goodneſs was the object Tx 
of their worſhip, and therefore the ſpirit of their 1 
ſuperſtition was beneficent; nor did their princi- | 1 
ples allow them to perform any rites, but ſuch 
as were gentle and humane. They offered to the 1 
fun fruits matured by his heat, facrificed animals A 
nouriſhed by his influence, but condemned human | | 
facrifices, believing they could not be acceptable 
to that beneficent being. Manco Capac and his 
vife, obſerving the veneration of the Pernvians 
for the fun, pretended to be his children, and de- 
livered their laws in his name: in conſequence 
of this pretence, the Inca, or Peruvian monarch, 
appeared not only as a legiſlator, but as a meſ- 
ſenger from heaven; his ſons were reverenced, 
as children of that luminary, and his precepts were 
received as the mandates of the deity. To ſubmit 
mplicitly to his authority, was the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of a belief of his divinity; to oppoſe 
his commands, was conſidered as an act of impiety, 
as well as rebellion. Subjects cheerfully obeyed a 
being, ſuppoſed to be inveſted with divine power ; 
and ſovereigns kept up the opinion of their hea- 
venly deſcent, by an imitation of the beneficent 
{*) Roſs, Seft. 22 3 
2 being, 
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n r. being, which they were ſuppoſed to repreſent; 
3 nor is there a ſingle inſtance of a tyrant or rehe| 


communicate their arts and privileges to them: 
they did not torture, nor inſult their captives ; but 


(J). Such were the happy fruits of gentlench 


tomb (I). 


The Hiſtory of the Effects 


in Peru, during the reigns of twelve ſucceſſive 
monarchs. The Peruvians did not fight to deſtroy, 
or to ſatisfy blood-thirſty divinities with human 
ſacrifices; but to reclaim the vanquiſhed, and to 


inſtrufted them in their own tenets, that they 
might add to the number of votaries of the ſun 


and humanity! The Peruyians, however, who were 
ſo gentle and humane in. their general conduct, 
yet inconſiſtently retained a prattice which pre- 
vailed among the ſavage tribes of America, They 
ſasrificed men and children for the health and 
proſperity of the emperor, or for ſucceſs in war; 
offered children to the ghoſts of departed friends; 
and if a father was fick, the ſon was ſlain, and 
death was ſolicited, to accept of the child inſtead 
of the father (g). When the Inca, or other per- 
ſon of quality died, many of his attendants were 
put to death, and buried in the ſame grave, that 
he might appear in proper dignity and ſplendour 
in the next world : on the death of Huano Capac, 
one of their monarchs, a thouſand human vic- 
tims were ſacrificed and interred with him in the 


17 ) Robertſon, Book vii. 0 Roſs, Sect. 3. 
% Robertſon's America, Book vii. | 
4 Heathen 
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Heather ſuperſtitions were productive, not only 8 Z © 7. 
of cruel rites and bloody practices, but of fraud 
and juggles of prieſts and impoſtors. All hiſ- Chu, Ar. 
tory, both ancient and modern, furniſhes nume- —— 
rous inſtances of the credulity of the vulgar, who 

have ſo frequently been the'dupes of knaves and 
impoſtors. The Pagan Eaſt Indians have an idol, 

called Quenavady (i), ſeated on a throne, behind 

a curtain ; and draw back this curtain, when de- 

votees come to worſhip him. The Indian doc- 

tors repreſent him as inſatiable, and greedily de- 
vouring every thing that is ſet before him; and 

ſay, he. dwells in a ſea of ſugars : to gratify this 

idol, he is conſtantly attended by two women, 

who are inceſſantly throwing ſugar down his throat, 

with very large ſpoons. Artificers of all kinds 

invoke his affiſtance ; ſome offer him the firſt fruits 

of their works, and all his worſhippers think they 

muſt ſerve him thirty-ſix years, before they can 

obtain their petitions, In the kingdom of Arra- 

kan, the inhabitants are ſuperſtitious, and their 
temples abound with idols, which they feed every 

day, and clothe in winter (&). In the kingdoms 

of Cochin-China and Tonquin, the kings, gran= 

dees, nobles, mandarins and literati, hold the 
doctrines of Confucius ; while the common people 

dovote themſelves to the ſtupid worſhip of Fo, 

and allow themſelves to be duped by their Bon- 

i) Broughton, Art. Quenavady. (4) Mod. Univ. 
Hiſt, Vol, III. folio, Bock xv. Cap. iii. 
2 2 Zas, 
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SECT. zas, who ſubſiſt chiefly, on their ignorance and 
ww credulity (). Theſe impoſtors have recourſe to 


* 


ſeveral tricks, to excite pity, and extort money 
from their bigotted followers; and, when the 
common arts of addreſs fail, try what public act; 
of penance will do. Some fit on the highway, 
knocking their heads againſt flint ſtones ; others 
ſet fire to particular drugs on their heads ; and 
father Le Compte tells of a penitent Bonza (m), 
in a country town, who ſtood ereQ, in a chair 
thick fet with long ſharp nails; ſo that he could 
not lean any one way without tearing his fleſh, 
As this Bonza was carried from houfe to houſe by 
two men, he beſought the people to pity his con- 
dition; ſaid, he fat in that chair, for the beneft 
of mens ſouls, and was determined never to ſtir 
out of it, until he ſold all the nails, conſiſting of 
two thouſand : each of theſe, ſaid he, is valued at 
ten-pence; but there is an innate virtue in them, 


which renders them worth their weight in gold. 


The Chineſe empire abounds with temples, mo- 
naſteries and idols; and the Bonzas or prieſts feed 


_ thoſe idols with the ſmoak of meat, wiſely reſerv- 


ing the ſubſtance for themſelves (n). The Bon- 
zas require devotees to build monaſteries for them- 
ſelves, to erett temples to Fo, and to offer dona- 
tions to theſe temples; and threaten to transform 
the ſouls of thoſe, who refuſe to comply, into rats, 


(1) Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. III. folio, Cap. xv. and xvi. 
( Broughton, Art, Bonzas, * Roſs, Sect. 2- 
. mules, 
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mules, and other animals. They offer marks ofs E ort. 

2 2 , 5 5 LT. 
indignity to their idols, if they reje& their peti- Cn 
tions ; but reſtore them to favour, when they have 
obtained the object of their prayer (0); 

The Peruvians believed, that the ſouls of the Frauds in 
departed wander up and down in cold, hunger, 8 
and thirſt; and put gold and ſilver in their mouths — 2 
in order to ſupply them with meat, drink, ap- 
parel, and other neceſſaries (p). In Loango 
and other parts bordering on Congo, they wor- 
ſhipped idols, by various kinds of offerings and 
donations: the huſbandman preſented his idol 
vith corn, the weaver with cloth, and every man 
offered ſuch preſents as belonged to his occupa- 
tion (q). The idolaters of New Spain were laviſh 
of gold, filver and jewels, in adorning their idols ; 
and theſe ornaments, together with the money 
paid for the redemption af perſons appointed for 
lacrifice, added conſiderably to the revenues of 
the prieſts (r). The Congoeſe acknowledge one 
ſupreme being, and a multitude of ſubordinate 
deities, who preſide over winds, rain, drought, 
heat, cold, fiſh, fowls, animals, vegetables and 
other things, which tend to the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of man. Their Gangas, or prieſts, place the 
exterior worſhip of them in genuflexions, proſtra- 
tions, fumigations, and other ſuperſtitious rites ; 
but chiefly in donations of food and appaxel, which 


(o) Mod, Univ. Hiſt, Vol. III. folio. a U Roſs, 
dect. 3» (2) Ibid, (7) Ibid, 
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hoe Tab conſtitute their revenue, As theſe men are ſup- 
L——— poſed to have a conſiderable influence with thoſe 


Frauds in 
Whidah, 


Guinea, and 


deities, they are ſolicited to derive bleſſings upon 


the nation, to avert judgments, to cure diſaſes, 
and to undo witchcraft, In all theſe caſes, they 


ſell the favour of the gods to the laity at an ex- 


orbitant price; and pretend, that all calamities 
proceed from the anger of the Gods againſt apoſ- 
tacy, and thoſe who encourage it. This was the 
chief ſtratagem by which they were enabled to 
keep their flocks from ſtraying; and to fleece and 
tyrannize over them, in oppoſition to the princes, 
who wiſhed to introduce Chriſtianity, as a means 
of aboliſhing idolatry, and the authority of the 
prieſts : for the Shalone, or chief prieſt, had ſuch 
an influence in the ſtate, that the civil magiſtrate 
could not enter on any - momentous buſineſs of 
war or peace, vithout NY him by pre- 
ſents (5). 

In the kingdom of Whidah, knaviſh prieſts per- 
ſuade the people, that from the time corn is 


ocherriaces. ſowed, until it is grown up, the ſnake, which is 


one of their Fetiches or inferior deities, ſeizes on 
young virgins and renders them delirious. To 
prevent this miſchief, parents commit their daugh- 
ters to the direction of the prieſts, during that 
time, at a conſiderable expence. The king and 
prieſts ſhare the profits; aud the former ſends his 


(5) Mod, Univ, Hiſt, Vol, VI. folio. Book xxi. Cap. i. 


ö own 
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were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly attached to their idols, that 
they maſſacred the Engliſh who ignorantly killed 
one of them, and ſlaughtered all their hogs, be- 
cauſe one of theſe animals devoured a ſnake (u). 
At Guinea, if medicines fail in recovering the ſick, 
the Negroes have recourſe to ſuperſtition to re- 
move the diſeaſe; and the phyſician, who is a 
prieſt, tells the patient that he has no chance of 
recovery, except by offerings to the Fetiches (v). 
Theſe Negroes will not undertake any important 
buſineſs, without conſulting their Gods ; and the 
prieſts anſwers are uſually ſuch, as are moſt accep- 
table to the enquirer, and moſt likely to impoſe 
on the credulity of the ſimple. If his predictions 
are fulfilled, he is extolled, and receives liberal 
preſents ; if they are not verified by the event, the 
laity are induſtrious to find apologies for him ; 
nor does the prieſt himſelf ever want an excule to 
juſtify his failure (x). At Guinea, they held trees 
in great veneration, conſulted them as oracles, 
and daily fed the tops of mountains with meat and 
drink (y). Negroes eſteemed certain trees guar- 
dian Gods, aſſembled round them on feſtivals, ſa- 
crificed at the foot of them, and ſpent the reſt of 


the day in dancing round them, to the ſound of 


() Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. VI. folio, Book xxi. Cap. i. 
(«) Ibid. Cap. xv. (w) Ibid, (x) Ibid, Cap. xvi, 
(.y) Roſs, Sec. 3. "I 

Q 4 muſic, 
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own daughter to the hoſpitals, in order to carry s E 8 7. 
on the impoſture (t). The Negroes of this place 
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The Hiſtory of the Effetls 
wuſic. The prieſt offered ſacrifice to the Fetiches 


rms near a kind of altar, dipped a viſp of ſtraw into 


a pot of a certain liquor, and ſprinkled the people 
wich this holy water (z). At Angola, they new 
clothed their dead, and buried with them meat, 
drink, and-ſome part of their goods. They wor- 


. ſhipped wooden idols, imputed” ſickneſs or other 


calamity to their diſpleaſure, and imagined, that 
they appeaſed them by preſents of wine (a). The 
Brachmans, or Indian philoſophers, perſuaded the 
ſimple, that the pagods or temples eat as men do; 
made their idols of a-gigantic ſize, and furniſhed 
them with monſtrous bellies, in order to induce 
men to make large offerings. If theſe offerings 
ſhould be found inſufficient for them, and their 
families, they aſſured the people, that the offend- 


ed pagods threatened the country with ſome dread- 


Frands in 


Japan and 


ful calamity, or that the gods would forſake them, 
becauſe they ſuffered them to die of hunger (6). 

The Japaneſe prieſts inculcate very forcibly 
future rewards and puniſhments, the latter parti- 
cularly: within and without their temples, they 
paint multitudes of devils, in the moſt horrid 
ſhapes and frightful attitudes, tormenting the ſouls 


of guilty mortals. Prieſts perſuade the people 
that Amidas and Xaca exerciſed auſterities, for 


(z) Broughton, Art. Fetiches. (a) Roſs, Sect. 3. 
(4) Bahour's Life of Xavier, Book IT. Appendix to Reli- 
gion and Learning of the Malabarians, by Daniſh Miſſionaries, 
2 64, quoted by Millar, Cap. vii. p. 138. | | | 
6:7." & ' . + . - th 8 
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the purpoſe of delivering their votaries from thoſe s Ed, 
torments, by their voluntary ſufferings ; and theſe Cos 
impoſtors, by prayers, mortification, and per- 
forming works of ſupererogation, pretended an 
intereſt with thoſe Gods, which they ſell to the 
laity at a moderate price (c). Jemma, judge of 
hell, according to the theology of the Japaneſe, 
ſees the moſt ſecret tranſattions of men in a large 
looking glaſs, and is conſidered as inexorable ; 
and yet it is believed, that if prieſts intercede for 
ſinners to the God Amidas, and the relations of 
the deceaſed make liberal offerings to his temple, 

Jemma will be prevailed on to mitigate the pu- 
niſhment. In conformity to this opinion, the pa- 
god is crowded with multitudes, from all quarters, 
with oblations in their hands, to redeem the ſouls 
of their friends from the torments of hell (d). 
The Japaneſe Mendicant friars praQiſe the fol- 
lowing ceremony, for the purification of ſouls ; 
they write the names of perſons, whaſe ſquls they 
purify, on chips, rub them with the branch of a 
certain tree, repeat a certain form of words, in a 
low voice, during the. attion ; and are rewarded 
for the trouble of performing this ceremony (e). 
The Japaneſe have an idol, called Abbuto, which 
is famous for curing inveterate diſtempers, and 
procuring a favourable wind and quick paſſage by 
ſea, To ſecure the good will of this. idol, ſailors 
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e) Mod. Univ, Hiſt. Vol. III. 5 Japan. (4) Brough- 
ton, Art. Jemma. 0 Ibid. Art. Siegaki. 


and 


SECT. and paſſengers uſually tie ſmall pieces of coin to 
© bit of wood, and throw it into the ſea, as an 


though ſimilar ones are exhibited, by thoſe who 


Japaneſe have ſome obſcene as well as fraudulent 


Dabis, they annually offer a ſpotleſs virgin, who 
is inſtrutted to aſk of it ſome particular queſtions: 


interpreter of the deity, returns anſwers to the 
virgin, and uſually debauches her. Egyptian 


telling the male devotees, who viſited the temple, 


Bikunis, who are generally beautiful, and allure 
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offering to the God. The prieſts aſſure his de. 
votees, that theſe offerings never fail to come 
ſafe ro ſhore; however, the idol himſelf come; 
out, in fine weather, in a ſmall boat, to demand 
tribute of all ſhips and boats that pals (/) by. 
Theſe are inconveniences experienced in no coun- 
try in which the Goſpel is inculcated in its purity; 


have adulterated it, from motives of lucre. The 


praftices : to a brazen idol, hollow within, called 
a Bonza, incloſed within the idol, is the facred 


prieſts formerly practiſed a ſimilar impoſture; by 


that the deity required an interview with their 
wives; among which, the amorous prieſt choſe 
the handſomeſt for his favourite (g). In Japan 
they have an order of Mendicant nuns, called 


paſſengers to their embraces in direct terms, or 
by laſcivious geſtures, as they travel through the 
country (/). Such were the effects of Pagan ſu- 
{F) Broughton, Art. Ahbuto, (gg) Ibid. Art. Dab's. 

(+) Ibid, Art, Bikunis, 
perſtitions 
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perſtitions and ignorance of the goſpel ! Some, s ne r. 
doubtleſs, will think it unfair, to judge of the in 


fluence of Paganiſm, from the conduct of men as 


ignorant of political wiſdom, as of the precepts of 


true religion: but we have conſidered only thoſe 
ations of Pagans which originated from ſuperſti- 
tion, and have argued from theſe, concerning the 
tendency of the goſpel to prevent or aboliſh them. 
It ſhould likewiſe be confidered, that Mexicans, 
Peruvians, and others, whoſe ſuperſtitions have 
been deſcribed, do not deſerve the name of ſa- 
yages ; as they had cities, rulers, laws, ſubordi- 
nation, and arts ſomewhat matured, though infe- 
rior to Europeans in all theſe reſpects (i). 


The hiſtory of mankind acquaints us, that Pa- Frauds of 
gan prieſts have generally taken advantage of the marks of 
ignorance of a ſuperſtitious people, to fleece and gion. © 


defraud them; and one grand effect of the Chriſ- 
tian code is, that it enables any perſon, who ſtudies 
it with attention, to detect fraud, and to judge 
with certainty, whether any religion is falſe, from 
the tendency of its doctrines. That ſyſtem, whoſe 
tenets are calculated for the emolument of prieſts, 
and whoſe chief objett is to gratify the avarice 
or ambition of any claſs of men, -at the expence 
of the reſt, is naturally to be ſuſpected of falſnood 
and fraud; while that inſtitution, whoſe primary 
end is the good of mankind, in this world and the 


(7) Robertſon's America, Book VII. 


next, 


v n 


* 
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SECT: next, might poſſibly be diQated by God, for the 
w——— benefit of his creatures. This is the teſt whereby 
we can diſtinguiſh true from falſe ſyſtems of reli. 
gion ; this is an argument, which the plaineſt un- 
derſtanding can comprehend, as well as the moſt 
ſubtle and refined. The goſpel of him, whoſe 
kingdom was not of this world, and whoſe doc- 
trines are not calculated to advance the fraudulent 
deſigns of eccleſiaſtics, aſſiſts in diſcovering falſe 
religion, and tends to prevent or remove its per- 
nicious influence: and though the Chriſtian inſti- 
- tution has not, in all caſes, operated according to 
its tendency, yet has it done ſo in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, as will preſently appear. The frauds of 
prieſts, ariſing not from true religion, but from 
the want of it, prove the utility of that inſtitution, 
- which is free from them, and which enables us to 
detect them. Gainſayers might as reaſonably at- 
tribute the fraudulent practices of .mauntebanks 
and pettifoggers to the uſeful profeſſions of phyſic 
and law, as impute the frauds of Pagan prieſts, 
or nominal Chriſtians, to the goſpel of Chriſt. In 
Hiſpaniola, and other parts of America, pro- 
feſſors of phyſic were conjurers and diviners, who 
impoſed by their tricks on the credulity of the 
people ; theſe men aſcribed diſeaſes to ſupernaty- 
nal influence, and performed incantations, ſorcery, 
and ſeveral kinds of impoſture, to cure their diſ- 
orders (k), In the iſland of Madagaſcar, Ombi- 


%) Robertſon's America, Book IV. 


alles, 
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aſſes, who were prieſts, phyſicians and ſoothlayers, 28 5 
ſell taliſmans, and other charms, to the rich, to we 
preſerve them from diſaſters (/). The Hottentots 
are of opinion, that all diſorders are brought on 
patients by magic, and cured by magic ; and have 
conjurers and wizards, who cheriſh the ignorance 
of this filly people, while they cheat and defraud 
them. They lay a diſeaſed perſon on his face, X 
-beat him all over, and at laſt exhibit a bone which, 
they ſay, was conjured into him, and extrafted 
by them, from his noſe, ears, or other parts of 
his body. If a patient is not cured by a ſingle 
operation of this kind, he undergoes ſeveral of 
them; and ſhould he die under it, his friends 
only lament, that he was bewitched beyond the 
power of any one to relieve him, and that ſome 
more powerful magician; a foe to the deceaſed, 
had brought this misfortune upon him (m). How- 
ever, we need not go as far as Hiſpaniola, or the 
Cape of Good Hope, to diſcover the bad effects 
of the frauds of quacks and empyrics; every coun- 
try abounds with mountebanks, and it would be 
unfair to impute theſe bad effects to the medical 
art, but to ignorance or want of {kill in that uſe- 
ful profeſſion. | 
Having pointed out the good effetts that would pificute ts 
naturally reſult from an obſervance of the goſpel, the aha ; 
and the evils which have ariſen from ſuperſtition dee the got 


(/) Broughton, Art. Ombiĩaſſes. 
() Sparman's Voyages, Vol. I. Chap. v. 


and 
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SECT: and breaches of Chriſtianity, let us enquire hoy 
. far its doctrines and motives have actually operated 


on its profeſſors; and whether its fruits have been 
ſuch as might reaſonably be expected. In order 
to this, we ſhould carefully examine its influence, 
in its primitive ſtate, before it was adulterated and 
blended. with human inventions; leſt we ſhould 
judge of it from its corruptions, and confound real 
with nominal Chriſtians. It is difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to do juſtice to Chriſtianity in the dil. 
cuſſion of this ſubject; as its genuine fruits are 
gentleneſs, patience, benevolence, juſtice, tem- 
perance and purity of manners; virtues which are 
generally exerted in private, without noiſe or 
oſtentation. The Man of Roſs, celebrated by 
Mr. Pope, was a private character, which is like- 
ly to live to the lateſt poſterity ; and yet the name 
of this man, though poſſeſſed of many virtues, 
would be ſunk in oblivion; was it not for the able 
pen of that elegant poet (a), who thus expreſſes 
himſelf, after deſcribing thoſe: virtues : 


And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone ? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown ? 


Individuals in private life ſeldom engage the at- 
tention of the hiſtorian ; his object is to record 
the actions of princes, warriors and ſtateſmen, 
whoſe condu has an immediate influence on the 
welfare of ſtates. Were there no perſecutions in 


(a) Pope's Epiſt. II. verſe 250. 
the 
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the early ages of Chriſtianity, and no accuſations s x c Te 
againſt its profeſſors, we ſhould be ſtrangers to the CS 
names and virtues of ſaints and martyrs, and to 
the learning and endowments of the firſt apolo- 
giſts for Chriſtianity. It ſhall therefore be the 
chief object of the remainder of this ſection, to 
point out the effects of the Chriſtian ſyſtem in im- 
proving mens morals in civilized ſtates; and in 
aboliſhing barbarous practices in unpoliſhed ſocie- 
ties. How far it has anſwered theſe purpoſes will 
appear, by comparing mens moral condition be- 
fore and aſter it was promulgated, and by taking 
a view of the errors and crimes which it was in- 
ſtrumental in aboliſhing, in different parts of the 
earth. | 
The Chriſtian inſtitution has had conſiderable he goget 
influence on domeſtic happineſs, in many coun- —— 
tries, where its tenets were embraced. The goſ- * ##9<*+ 
pel aboliſhed polygamy, a practice repugnant to 
the intention of our Creator, who at firſt created 
one male and one female for ſocial comfort, and 
the propagation of the ſpecies. A learned writer 
(b) maintains, that polygamy muſt, in a courſe of 
time, leſſen inſtead of encreaſe population; and 
calculation evinces, that if one man has many 
wives, many men can have no wives, from the 
equality of males and females born into the 
world (c). In conſequence of polygamy, perpe- 
(5) Doddridge's Lectures, Part III. Prop. 59. 
le) Derham's Phyfico-theology, Book IV. Cap. x. 
tual 
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SECT. tual jealouſies would ſubſiſt between the wives and 
children of one man; and partialities, which arc 

| unavoidable, muſt be a conſtant ſource of ſiriſe 

and diſcontent. For thefe, and perhaps weightier 
reaſons, the goſpel prohibited polygamy ; and the 
firſt Chriſtians, who underſtood the ſpirit of their 
religion, better than the author of the Thelyph. 
hora, condemned a practice ſo deſtructive of the 
happineſs of individuals of both ſexes. Monteſ. 
quieu (d) allows, that the climate of ſome Aſiatic 
countries ſeems favourable to polygamy ; while he 
cenſures the prattice as an inlet to unnatural 
crimes, and unſerviceable to parents, children, or 
human kind, Moſes permitted divorces to the 

Iſraelites in ſome caſes on account of the hardneſs 

of their hearts; and the Jews, in proceſs of time, 

folicited and obtained them on the moſt trifling 
occaſions (e). This abuſe was grown fo inſup- 
portable, at Chriſt's appearance in the world, that 
he abſolutely forbade them, except for the cauſe 
of adultery. Pagan lawgivers (J) alſo allowed 
divorces on the moſt frivolous pretences, though 
with few bad effects, while rigid morals laſted in 
their republics.: but when luxury had corrupted 
mens morals, the inconveniences of this prattice 
were ſenſibly felt. Where ſeparations were eaſily 
obtained, neither huſband! nor wife were ſolicitous 
to pleaſe each other; nor could parents, who were 

4) Spirit of Laws, Book XVI. Ch. ii. and vi. 

G Broughton, Art. Divorce, _ () Ibid- 

: 5 | likely 
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likely to ſeparate, unite cordially in the education $ 1 * 

of their children. According to the ſyſtem of 

oppreſſion, which generally prevailed, when the 

goſpel was promulgated, the huſband, inſtead of 

being the friend and protector of his wife, was ty- 

rant over her; and the wife, as muſt naturally be 

expected, obeyed from a principle of fear, rather 

than of love, gratitude, or a ſenſe of duty (g). 
Before the promulgation of the goſpel, the Ro- It Ae 

man cuſtoms and laws relative to ſlaves were cruel — 

and ſevere; maſters uſed to put aged, ſick or in- 

firm flayes into an iſland in the Tyber, and ſuffered 

them to periſh without pity or aſſiſtance (). At 

Chriſt's appearance, the majority of ſubjefts, in 

the freeſt republics, groaned under oppreſſion ; 

and were doomed to drag out a wretched exiſtence 

in hard labour, and to be transferred, like beaſts, 

from one maſter to another. Slaves were not ſo 

ſeverely treated until deſpotiſm was eſtabliſhed in 

the Roman empire ; before that period, ſeveral 

expedients were employed to mitigate the rigours 

of ſervitude, and lighten the burden. Some wiſe 

regulations of the Roman republic were a power- 

{ul reſtraint on oppreſſion, while they were ſtrictly 

obſerved ; but when they were violated by con- 

tending parties, and liberty was ſubverted by the 

tranny of emperors, then was the Chriſtian re- - 

ligion uſhered into the world, and the hardſhips 


(e) Robertſon's Sermon on the Propagation of the Goſpel, 
% Leland's Chriſt, Revel, Part II. Ch. iv. 
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22a r. of ſervitude were eaſed, not by any particular 
cep, but by the gentle and humane ſpirit in. 

fuſed by the goſpel. I admit, that Chriſtians carry 
on the ſlave trade, and that ' adventurers and 
po! planters enſlave and oppreſs in the iſlands and 
colonies of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. But is not 
the condu& of theſe men reprobated in Chriſten- 
dom.? And have not many efforts been made to 
aboliſh the ſlave trade, ſo contrary to the genius 
of the Chriſtian religion ? The evils ariſing from 
violating the goſpel prove its excellent tendency, 
and oblige us to lament that many of its profeſſors 
are not real, but nominal Chriſtians. The ſpirit 
of the Chriſtian code condemns deſpotiſm, and all 
ſorts of oppreſſion; and no genuine Chriſtian could 

be guilty of either. A writer, acquainted with 
the hiſtory of all nations, aſſerts, that moderate 
government is moſt agreeable to the goſpel, and 
deſpotic to the koran ; and appeals to experience, 
whether the former has'not operated in a ſtriking 
manner in reſtraining tyranny, and mitigating the 
rigours of ſervitude, in all countries in which it 
haas been eſtabliſhed. The mildneſs ſo frequent- 
ly recommended in the goſpel, ſays Monteſquieu, 


is incompatible with the deſpotic rage with which { 
a prince puniſhes his ſubjects, and exerciſes him- ſ 
ſelf in cruelty. It is the Chriſtian religion which, Wl © 
in ſpite of the extent of empire and influence of g 


climate, has hindered deſpotic power from being 
eſtabliſhed in Ethiopia, and carried into Africa 
15 5 cho 
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other ſubjetts an example of love and obedience. 
Not far from hence, may be ſeen the Mahometan 
ſhutting up the children of the king of Sennar, at 
whoſe death, the council ſends to murder them, 
in favour of the prince, who aſcends the throne.” 
e Let us, continues this writer, ſet before our 
eyes, on one hand, the continual maſſacres of the 
kings and generals of the Greeks and Romans ; 

and, on the other, the deſtruction of people and 
cities by the famous conquerors Timur Beg and 
Jenghir Khan, who ravaged- Aſia; and we ſhall 
perceive, that we owe to Chriſtianity, in govern- 
ment, a certain political law, and in war, a cer- 
tain law of nations, which allows to the conquered 
the great advantages of liberty, laws, wealth, and 
always religion, when the conqueror is not blind 
to his own intereſt (i).“ 


Goths and Vandals, we find that the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, though adulterated by its teachers, and in- 
lufficient to aboliſh all the evils of the feudal 
ſyſtem, was capable of abating them. In all ſtates 
of Europe, during that period, governments de- 
generated into ſyſtems of oppreſſion; ſubjetts were 


(i) Spirit of Laws, Book XXIV. Ch. iii. 
R 2 


ſlaves 


the manners of Europe. The heir to the empire SECT. 
of Ethiopia enjoys a principality, and gives to nd 


During the ignorance and barbariſm which pre- 12 0 wma 
vailed in Europe from the 5th to the end of the futice and 
checked 
11th century, in conſequence of the irruption of ven. 
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SECT. . flaves- to ariſtocratic. power; perpetual wars ſub. 
3 ſiſted between the barons; and at length all adopt. 
ed che manners of their barbarous invaders. To 
check the martial ſpirit, ſo prevalent in thoſe days, 
eccleliaſtics interpoſed their own authority, and 
that of religion; councils prohibited hoſtilities, on 
pain of excommunication, and warriors were re- 
quired: to ſheath their ſwords, in compliance with 
the goſpel. The threats and exhortations of theſe 
men had ſome influence in reſtraining the violence 
of war, and abſolutely ſuſpended: hoſtilities on 
certain days, and ſeaſons. conſecrated: to ſolemn 
acts of devotion (&).; Moſheim aſſures us, that 
Chriſtian princes exerted themſelves in the 10th 
century in converting nations, whoſe fiercenels 
they had experienced, in order to ſoften and ren- 
der them more gentle ((). The Danes, who were 
originally a fierce nation, were rendered more 
blood thirſty by the doctrines of Woden; but we 
have the teſtimony of Reſnal (m), that they were 
| lefs:cruel and fierce when Chriſtianity: was intro- 
__© duced into the northern kingdoms; Hiſtory ac- 
quaints us, that modern warriors are leſs yindic- 
tive, and more humane to vanquiſhed enemies 
than ancient heroes unenlightened by the goſpel. 
The ſpirit of this humane inſtitution has corrected 
the fherceneſs. of war, and checked: the- rage of 
(4). Robertſon's View of the Stato of Europe, Sect. 1. 


(/) Ecel. Hift. Cent. X. | 
(en) Sertlements, Vol. II. nn 


T i chis 


this batbarous practice. As the n were $ ner. 
ſometimes condemned to ſervitude, men fought on ena 
both ſides with that rage and ferocity, inſpired by 

deſpair, and the apprehenſion of a defeat: Ae A 

as in "Chriſtian countries, where ſervitude is un- 

known, they have no reaſon to apprehend Wen 
conſequences ; nor are modern battles fo bloody 

or obſtinate as thoſe among the ancients, from thi 

gentle ſpirit inſpired by the goſpel. The Britiſh 

and Iriſh ſenates, in the year 1783, unanimouſly 

voted thanks to one of their commanders for his 
diſtinguiſhed humanity, in ſaving the lives of ths 

officers and ſoldiers of the enemy at Gibraltar, 
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And as religion and its teachers checked the herces | [ 
neſs of warriors, ſo, during barbarous ages, the , by 
ſpiritual courts were more juſt in their deciſions . i 
than'civil tribunals. Civil courts, inſtead of re- 4 
ſtraining acts of violence, allowed of combats, as N 
arbiters of right and wrong, of truth and falſhood;; 4 
and judges required little more knowledge than a N 
recollection of few cuſtoms relative to duels. The 14 
clergy remonſtrated againſt the dreadful effects of 1 
trial by combat as unjuſt and adverſe to the genius | 9 
of the goſpel; in their courts they appealed to I 
maxims of equity and to the teſtimony of witneſſes, | 
and ſometimes from one court to ſuperior tribu- ii 
nals ; while the determinations in the civil courts, i 
lover erroneous or unjuſt, were abſolutely ir- il 
revocable. A celebrated hiſtorian affirms, that | | 
men were induced by the equity obſerved in ſpi- 10 
R 3 ritual i 


e 
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3 nals; and that many excellent regulations were 


SECT. ritual courts, -to reform or aboliſh martial triby. 


borrowed from the ane of ccelefiaſtica 
courtis (n). 

The golpel Tf we conſult the hiſtory of nations we cannot 

— entertain a doubt, that men, who embraced the 

.. goſpel, became reformed from ſeveral vices and 

iminal practices, comtnon among Heathens, be- 

fore it was introduced. Bardeſanes, the famous 

| Syrian heretic, obſerved, that the Chriſtian code 

has been extremely uſeful in a moral and political 

view; ſince Chriſtians of all nations have retained 

the virtues,” and rejected the vices of the different 

countries, where it was promulgated. In Parthia, 

where polygamy prevailed, they are not polyga- 

miſts; in Perſia, they do not marry their own 

daughters; in RaQtria and Gaul, they do not vio- 

late the marriage bed; nor do they, whereſoever 

_ they reſide, yield to the influence of corrupt laus 

and wicked cuſtoms, familiar to others (o). By 

the laws of Zoroaſter the Perſians committed inceſt 

until they embraced the goſpel ; aſter which period 

they abſtained from that crime, and obſerved that 

temperance and chaſtity, enjoined by its precepts, 

This people expoſed the bodies of the deceaſed to 

be devoured by birds or beaſts of prey, but ab- 

ſtained from this cuſtom, and decently interred 

them after it was promulgated, Euſebius has 


(=) Robertſon's Net AG 76 Sect. 1. 
0% White's Sermgns, wbai 
furniſhed 
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furniſhed a catalogue of abominable cuſtoms, ſome 5 lf T. 
of which have been aboliſhed by the goſpel ; and. 
proves its profeſſors to be free from ſeveral crimes, 
not even condemned in the Pagan world. Chriſ- 
tianity was uſeful not only in its poſitive precepts, 
and the genius which it inſpired, but alſo in de- 
livering men from deteſtable practices, perfectly 
repugnant to the feelings of Chriſtians. This 
learned writer aſſures us, that proſelytes to Chriſ- 
tianity no longer married their own mothers in 
Perſia; nor in Scythia did they as uſual eat hu - 
man fleſh, and ſacrifice their children, prompted 
by ſuperſtition. The Maſſagetæ uſed to ſacrifice 
their relations, and eat their fleſh, when worn out 
vith age ; the Tibareni were wont to fling them 
down precipices ; the Hyrcani and Caſpians ex- 
poled them to be devoured by birds and dogs. 
Theſe and ſuch like cruel and inhuman cuſtoms 
prevailed not only among barbarous nations, but 
even among the Greeks, who were poliſhed and 
refined. In Salamis a man was ſacrificed to the 
daughter of Cecrops: and another at Chios was 
cruelly torn to pieces and ſacrificed to Bacchus: 
three were daily ſacrificed to Juno ; and a man 
was dragged thrice round the altar in Diomede's 
temple, ſtruck by the prieſt with a ſpear, and ſa- 
crificed to Diomede. The Greeks in general, be- 
fore they went out to war, ſacrificed a human 
victim; Ariſtomenes ſacrificed three hundred to- 
gether to Jove on that occaſion; the Celtz and 
R 4 0 
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5 The Eh of the 2 
522 f. Carthaginians uſed human ſacrifices; and Ttaly 
5 4 was ſaid to have been viſited by calamities becauſe 
the tenth part of the men was not ſacrificed to the 
gods. In Laodicea a virgin was flain in honour 
of the Syrian Pallas ; 'in Leſbos they ſacrificed to 
Bacchus, in Phocis to Diana, and the Tauroſcythæ 
offered up, at the ſhrine of the ſame goddeſs, as 
many as were driven to their coaſts by winds or 
waves (p). It is unneceſſary to multiply inſtances 
of cruelty among Pagan nations; ancient hiſtory 
abounds with them; and the ſecond ſeftion of this 
work has already furniſhed many of this kind, It 
is admitted that human vidtims ceaſed in ſome of 
thoſe places before Chriſt's appearance, and that 
animal ſacrifices were ſubſtituted in their room: 
but theſe and other abominable cuſtoms were ex- 
ploded, in many countries which embraced the 
goſpel; as will preſefily appear. 
fe aboliſhes The Romans, though a poliſhed people, were 
Baan. eruel and blood thirſty before the promulgation 
of che goſpel, and its eſtabliſhment in the empire. 
The breaking of a glaſs, or ſome ſuch trifling 
offence, was ſufficient to provoke Vidius Pollio to 
caft his ſlaves into fiſh-ponds, to be devoured by 
lampreys. The effuſion of human blood was their 
frequent entertainment; ſome of their fellow- 
rreatures were ſet to fight with beaſts, others to 
be Srvoured by hell, and ſome to Sg _— 
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games of pleaſure, which ſometimes deprived Eu- 
rope of twenty thouſand lives in one month (x), 
From the deteſtable practice of killing perſons at 
the funerals of great men, aroſe another cuſtom 


of gladiators. The Romans, as if aſhamed of hu- 
man facrifices, trained up perſons to engage in 
voluntary combat, and to fight until they killed 
each other at the tombs of the deceaſed. This 
was the origin of thoſe bloody ſhows afterwards ſo 
delightful to the people of Rome: theſe were the 
amuſements, with which the principal magiſtrates 
of Rome, and afterwards the. emperors, enter- 
tained the citizens, and by which they acquired 
popularity among the people of that city. Julius 


gladiators; even the worthy Titus exhibited a 


in other reſpetts, furniſhed another diſplay, where 
one thouſand pair of gladiators were exhibited on 
a theatre, for the entertainment of the ſpeQators (5). 
In all thoſe ſpectacles, every pair of combatants 
was matched and pitted againſt. each other, and 
obliged to maim and murder, in cold blood, thoſe 
who never had offended them.: The * for 


20 Hack wells Apology, Bock IV. Ch. iv. TO" 
(7) Ibid. Sect. 8. } 
100 — Bock V. Pan. Chap h. 

te 


\ 


each other (q). Lipſius aſſures us, that no wars K e r. 
ever made ſuch havock on mankind, as thoſe ws 


equally cruel and ſhocking to humanity, the fights ' 


Cæſar preſented three hundred and twenty pair of 


ſhow of gladiators, and Trajan, though not cruel _ 
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Ke r. theſe bloody encounters roſe to ſuch an height, 
— that ſenators and knights turned gladiators; and 
evan women engaged in them, under Nero and 
Domitian. Theſe champions became formidable 
by their numbers; and one of them had the bold. 
neſs to proclaim war againſt the Roman ſtate. In 
ſword-fights, the ſpeCtators did not ſo much praiſe 
{ill in defence, as undauntedneſs in inflicting or 
| receiving wounds; were diſpleaſed with the fencer, 
unleſs one of them was preſently ſlain, were im- 
patient of delays, as if they thirſted for blood; 
F and carefully examined thoſe who lay weltering in 
| blood, leſt . they ſhould deceive by a feigned 
| death (t). Chriſtian divines ſoon exerciſed their 
pens againſt theſe practices; Conſtantine the Great 
reſtrained them by ediQs, and the emperor Ho- 
| nor1us entirely aboliſhed them (v). 
Ie rendered The following inſtances may evince the utility 
Scos,Gauls Of Chriſtianity in baniſhing idolatry, and barbarous 
n babe. practices from ſome countries, where it did not 
immediately produce virtue, among converts to 
the goſpel. The Gauls and ancient Saxons em- 
ployed various abſurd methods of diſcovering, 
- Whether perſons ſuſpefted of any crime were in- 
nocent or guilty. Sometimes the perſon accuſed 
vas obliged to engage in ſingle combat, to prove 
his innocence; and both prieſts and people pray- 
ed in ſilence, during the combat, that the inno- 


(9 Hackwell, Book IV. Chap. u. Se. 9. 
v) Ibid. SR. 10. 


cent 
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cent might be victorious. Sometimes he was3F.CT. 
forced to the diſagreeable alternative of graſping 3 
red hot iron, or acknowledging himſelf guilty ; 
ſometimes, -to walk blind-folded and bare footed 
over red hot ploughſhares, placed at certain. diſ- 
tances ; and ſometimes, to thruſt his arm into 
boiling water. In all theſe caſes, he was judged 
innocent or guilty, according to the effects which 
theſe trials produced. In ſome inſtances, a per- 
ſon was flung into a river with a rope about his 
arms; if he ſtaid at the bottom, until he was 
drawn up, he was looked on as innocent; but if 
he floated, he was conſidered as criminal. Theſe 
four, ſorts of ordeal laſted for a conſiderable time, 
after the introduction of Chriſtianity, but were 
aboliſhed by a decree of pope Stephen II. as im- 
pious and unjuſt, and frequently expoſing the in- 
nocent to manifeſt hazard (u). It is generally ad- 
mitted, that the Iriſh were extremely fierce and 
barbarous, -hefore the time of St. Patrick, and 
that their ferocity was ſomewhat abated after that 
primitive Chriſtian preached the goſpel among 
them. St, Jerome tells us, that the Scots adopted 
Plato's community of wives, and had their appe- 
tites no better regulated than thoſe of beaſts ;. that 
the Attacotti, a people of Britain, eat human fleſh, 
and reckoned the haunch of a ſhepherd or the 
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82 c 7. breaſt.of a woman, a delicious repaſt (w). Whe. 
— ther the Attacotti were a people of Scotland or 
not, let antiquarians determime; my objeR is only 

to prove, that ſome nations of Britain were ex. 
tremely barbarous, before the Chriſtian code, that 

. ſoftener of manners, was publiſhed among them. 
Gildas (x) the Wiſe affirms, that Britons, before 

they were civilized: by the goſpel; were rude, 
barbarous, and impure in their manners, ſacrificed 

human victims, and that their idols were more nu- 
merous than the idols of Egypt. Collier is of 
opinion, that the inhabitants of Great Britain were 
extremely cruel, before the introduQion of Chril. 
tianity, and founds his opinion on the following 
facts. In Gaul, before that period, the druids 
managed the ſacrifices, interpreted omens, and 
directed all matters relative to their ſuperſtitions. 
In times of public diſtreſs, they offered animal 
ſacrifices, and in caſe of ſickneſs or other cala- 
mity, which befel individuals, they required hu- 
man victims to appeaſe their deities. Their idols 
were hollow and capacious, and in them they 
placed wretched viftims, and burned them to 
death.” They generally ſacrificed thieves, robbers, 
or other criminals ; but where they were not ſup- 
plied with a ſufficient number of theſe, they ſacri- 
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(w) 1 — 9 Ie Lib. II. Edit. Pa- 
ris, 1706, p. 205. | 
=}; De excidio Britanniæ. _ 
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kced the innocent. Ceſar (5) gives this account s E C CT. 
of the Gallic druids, and acquaints us, that theſe 3 
borrowed their ſuperſtitions from thoſe of Britain; 
whence the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian fairly concludes, 
that the Britons were as ſuperſtitious in their wor- 
ſhip, and as barbarous in their manners, as the 
Cauls; and ſtrengthens his concluſion by the au- 
thority of Tacitus, who affirms, that in the iſle of 
Angleſea druids uſed to ſacrifice priſoners taken in 
war, and put perſons of both ſexes to death, for 
the purpoſe of inſpecting their-entrails, and prying 
into futurity (z). This rough people were ſoften- 
ed in their manners, and human ſacrifices exploded 
in Great Britain, Gaul, and other places, by the 
promulgation of a code, whoſe ſpirit is ſo adverſe 
to cruelty and bloodſhed. 

We are furniſhed with additional proofs ort the te ch — 
real efficacy of the goſpel, in removing the evils« Chins and 
experienced from falſe religion, and the paſſions!” 
of mankind. The pradtice of expoſing infants, 
and putting them to death, was ſo common among 
the ancients, that it is remarked, as an extraor- 
dinary thing, that the Egyptians brought up all 
their children (a). Puffendorf (6) affirms, that 
even in China the poorer ſort ſell and frequently 
put female children to death, with impunity; 1 


0 De Bello Gallico, Lib. VI. 
(2) Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. Cent. I. 


) Strabo, Lib. XVII. and Diod. Siculus, Lib. I. Cap. viii. 
(% De jure Nat. & Gentium, Eib. VI. Cap, ii. Set. 9. 


Potter 
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nt 7. Potter (c) proves from ancient authorities, that 
— among the Greeks even a poor man will not ex. 


poſe a ſon, and that a rich man will ſcarce pre. 
ſierve a daughter. This crime is prohibited in all 
countries, where Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, and 
men, impreſſed with its humane ſpirit, cannot 
think without horror on the execrable cuſtom, 
Mr. Gibbon ſometimes compliments the Chriſtian 
inſtitution, 'and its profeſſors, when it anſwers his 
general deſign of ſubverting its foundation. In 
order to account for the increaſe of Chriſtians and 
the progreſs of the goſpel, by means merely hu- 
man ; he affirms, that pious Chriſtians reſcued 
multitudes of infants, who were expoſed by their 
parents; baptized and maintained them, out of 


the public funds of that ſociety. And yet theſe | 


are the men whom he traduces, whoſe indiſcre- 
tions he magnifies, and whoſe virtues he ſuppreſſes 
or endeavours to vilify ! The hiſtorian (d) of the 
Roman empire admits, that above three thouſand 
new-born infants are annually expoſed in the 
ſtreets of Pekin, of which number many have 
been preſerved by the humanity of Chriſtian miſſi- 
onaries, Moſheim (e) aſſures us, that the Japa- 
neſe were eaſily prevailed on to embrace the goſ- 
pel from the cruelty exerciſed by the Bonzas or 
prieſts towards the afflided, compared to the bene- 
volence and humanity of Romiſh miſſionaries. 
(c) Antiq. Chap. xiv. (4) Hiſt. Chap, xv. | 
le) Eccl. Hiſt, Cent. XVII. n 
| F The 
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The Bonzas maintained, that the fick and needy 5 18 * 
are odious to the gods, and thus prevented the ds 
relief of them by the affluent ; while miſſionaries 
proved, that the good things of this world are 
often a curſe, inſtead of a bleſſing, to the poſ- 
ſeſſors; and that the favourites of heaven are often 
alllicted in this life, and compenſated in the next. 
By ſuch doftrines they, no doubt, inſpired their 
new converts with benevolence ; and prevailed on 
them to relieve the wretched and neceſſitous. 

In the reign of the emperor Heraclius, Aman- te abolifed 
dus Gallus converted the people of Ghent to the —— 
goſpel ; and deſtroyed the altars, on which they gu in 
Virginia, in North America, the inhabitants, who 
were idolaters, ſometimes ſacrificed children to 
the devil, before the Chriſtian religion was pub- 
liſhed among them (g). In Mexico, their king 
Ahuitzol ſacrificed fixty-four thouſand and eighty 
men in the year 1486, at the conſecration of a 
temple ; and though human ſacrifices be baniſhed 
from thoſe cities, converted by Spaniards, yet do 
the Indians perpetrate ſuch abominable deeds in 
the mountains to this day (4k). At Cholula, on the 
deceaſe of a king a man was ſacrificed, and in- 


(f) Alftedius de converſione populorum, quoted by Millar, 
Hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, Chap. vi. 

le) Harris's Collection of Travels, Vol. I. p. 875 to 848. 

(+) Acolta's Hiſt, of Indies, Bock V. Chap. ix. W 
Millar. 
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offered human ſacrifices (J). In the province of e.. 
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5 E © T. ſerior prieſts held the legs; arms and head of the 
2 victim, while the chief prieſt laid open his breaſ 


pany the idol of a lake. Theſe abominable cul- 
toms, were exploded by the introduction of the 
goſpel, and the ſpirit which it inſpired. The He- 
rulians, a people near the Danube, who were con- 


required the wife of an Herulian, who would be 


their children as were beautiful, made them eu- 


When prohibited this. cuſtom, and appointed 
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and puh ed out his heart, to offer to the ſun and 
idol: five or fix thouſand: children were annually 
ſacrificed to the numerous idols of this place, be. 
fore the introduttion of the Romiſh religion by 
the Spaniards (i). In Mexico they kept every 
twentieth day, which was the laſt of their month, 
holy, and offered human facrifices ; and on a cer- 
tain feſtival drowned a boy and girl to accom- 


verted to Chriſtianity in che ſixth century, by the 
emperor Juſtinian, appeaſed their gods by human 
ſacrifices ; put to death the aged and infirm; and 


thought virtuous, to kill herſelf at the tomb of her 
deceaſed huſband (4). The Abalgi, an idola- 
trous people of Scythia, were barbarouſly uſed by 
their princes, before their converſion to Chriſtia+ 
nity: theſe tyrants forced from parents ſuch of 


nuchs, ſold them to the Romans, and killed the 
parents themſelves, leſt they ſhould revenge the 
injuries offered to their children, The emperor 


- (i) Acoſta's Hiſt. of Indies, Book V. Chap. xx. 
(4) Evagrius, Lib. IV. Cap. xix. 
22 . priells 
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prieſts to inſtruft this people in the doAtines ofs ECT, 
Chriſtianity; and to wean them from the idolatrous = 


and criminal practices ſo uſual among Heathens (H). 
In Congo, before the king became a convert to the 


and court ladies attended his corpſe to the grave, 
and twelve of them were buried alive with him; 
while many more ſolicited that honour (m). In 
the kingdom of Metamba, ſubject to Congo, they 
aſed to put fick perſons to death, on pretence of 
friendſhip, and ſhortening the continuance of their 
pain; and ſome idolatrous provinces of Angola 
fed on human fleſh, and ſacrificed a number of 
victims at funerals, until the Chriſtian religion was 
introduced by the Portugueze (n). The Lithua- 
nians, who were the laſt people in Europe con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, celebrated a ſolemn facri- 
ice every ORober, in honour of their gods, and 
burned the ſpoils taken in war, together with one 


aboliſhed, when Lithuania was annexed to the 
dominions of Poland ; for when Uladiſlaus, great 
duke of that territory, married the Poliſh king's 
daughter, in the year 1386, and was baptiſed, he, 
aſſiſted by the clergy, propagated and eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtianity in that country; on the ruins of ido- 


latry (o). 
) Evagrius, Lib. IV. Cap. xxi. 
(n) Mod, Univ. Hiſt. Vol. VI. folio, Book XXI. Ch. rt. 
0 Ibid. (-) Hottinger Hiſt, Eccl. Seculum 14. p. 867. 
8 Before 


Romiſh religion, a multitude of his concubines 


of the priſoners. This odious cuſtom was entirely 
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be AE Before the introduQtion of the goſpel into Ger. 
Ly — Many, its inhabitants offered human victims to 
It alſo re. Mercury on certain days; but refrained from this 


ſtrained ido- Bos a TI 8 
latry and oOdious practice, when the Chriſtian religion was 


cruelty in 


Germany, publiſhed among them. Here it is worthy of ob- 
and Candy ſervation, that this warlike people were induced 
Mani: to embrace Chriſtianity from an opinion, that a 
religion is excellent, whoſe profeſſors were vitto. 

rious and ſucceſsful in war. Theſe men miſtook 

the tendency of the Chriſtian code, which was not 
calculated for extending conqueſts by war and vio- 

lence, like the Pagan and Mahometan religions, 

but to render men happy and ſatisfied with their 
condition, Even ſome moderns have objefted 

againſt Chriſtianity, that the Roman empire was 
ſubverted after it was introduced ; but let me aſk, 
whether any wife man would wiſh for the. conti- 

nuance of an empire, founded on violence and 
ſupported by deſpotiſm ? Whether extent of em- 

pire conſtitutes the happineſs of a people ? And 
whether the Roman empire was not prepared for 

a fall, by the vices and corruptions of emperors, 
ſenate, and maſs of the people ? But to return to 

the influence of the goſpel, in aboliſhing the ido- 

latries and cruelties of Pagan nations. The dean 

of Gloucefter has, from Muratori, furniſhed a 
ſtriking contraſt between the manners of the un- 
converted and converted inhabitants of Paraguay. 

Befere theſe Indians embraced the Chriſtian inſti- 

tution, they were cruel and vindiQtive, had but 

little 
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little feeling for the diſtreſſes of one of their own 8 1e 7. 
tribe, and not a ſpark of benevolence for the diſ- wp 


treſſed members of any other. The miſſionaries 
not only civilfzed this people, and taught them 
the arts of induſtry, but even converted them into 
the moſt humane and benevolent of all inhabitants 
of the earth (q). The inhabitants of the Canary 
iſlands were groſs idolaters, before the beginning 
of the fifteenth century ; and killed and butchered 
ſtrangers, and even each other, without mercy or 
compaſſion. Some flung themſelves from preci- 
pices in honour of a deity which they worſhipped; 
being petſuaded that they ſhould enjoy all ſorts of 
happineſs, after ſo noble a death (r). Chriſtia- 
nity; when introduced into thoſe iſlands by the 
Spaniards, extirpated theſe practices; though it 
was adulterated by its teachers, and blended with 
the lucrative inventions of intereſted men. The 
Romiſh religion, though a corrupt ſubſtitute for 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is averſe from cruelty and 
bloodſhed ; inculcates that benevolence and hu- 
manity taught by the goſpel; and has aboliſhed 
many ſavage cuſtoms of idolatrous nations. Po- 
piſh miſſionaries have been induſtrious in propa- 
gating their religion and making proſelytes in Pa- 
gan countries: and it is but juſt to aſcribe many 
good effects of the Chriſtian code, to the endea- 


(7) Tucker's Treatiſe on Government, Part II. Chap. ii. 
% Millar's Hiſt, of the Propagatio of Chriſtianity, Ch. vis 
p- 132. 


8 2 yours. 
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SECT: vours of men, zealous in extirpating abominable 

—— cuſtoms, while they held ſome maxims, which gil. 
tinguiſhed them from Proteſtanty, whoſe influence 
ſhall be pointed out in the courſe of this work. 

Ie diffuſed Beſides the advantage of aboliſhing cruel prac. 


knowle 
and aboti- tices in many places, the Chriſtian religion has 


<Q: offs. laid a foundation, for diſtributing religious and 
perfition* moral inftruQtion ; and been inſtrumental in kin- 
dling and preſerving a ſpirit of erudition in many 
countries, where it has been eſtabliſhed. The 
apoſtles were commiſſioned to preach to all m- 
tions, however remote in ſituation or different in 
Janguage. Paul, who was peculiarly appointed 
for the inſtruction of the Gentiles, nominated Ti- 
mothy and Titus for the ſame purpoſe ; and au- 
thorized them to nominate ſubordinate miniſters, 
as the goſpel extended, and congregations grew 
numerous. If we compare this mode of propa- 
gating religious and moral inſtruttion, with the 
limited operations of Pagan philoſophers, and 
Jewiſh prophets and ſynagogues, we ſhall readily 
be convinced of the ſuperior excellence of the 
goſpel, 'in diſſeminating knowledge. The goſpel, 
at its firſt appearance in the world, produced a 
group of apologiſts, whoſe works abound with va- 
rious kinds of literature, which muſt have enlight- 
ened the minds of Pagans, and filled them with 
more rational ideas of God and virtue than they 
entertained before. Even philoſophers, who did 
not embrace Chriſtianity, could not avoid being 
improved 
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improved by thoſe learned works, and by the ſpirit s ECT, 
of the goſpel, which was then read to gratiſy wad 
curioſity, or for, the purpoſe of refuting it. It is 
for this reaſon, perhaps, that the works of Seneca, 
Epiftetus, Arrian, Plutarch, Hierocles, Simplicius, 
Plotinus, and other Pagans who wrote in the 
early ages of chriſtianity, abound with more uſeful 
moral inftruftion than is to be found in the 
writings of more ancient philoſophers. The 
Chriſtian religion, by enlarging the mind, con- 
tributed to baniſh ſuperſtition, and aboliſh Hea- 
then oracles, which were a ſyſtem of fraud, and 
a conſiderable expence to the Gentile world. 
Theſe oracles were ſo numerous, that Hermippus 
filled five volumes with deſcriptions of them; 
Vandale furniſhes a catalogue of near three hun- 
dred ; and affirms, that they amounted to near 
one thouſand (s). This learned writer denies that 
their ſilence is to be aſcribed entirely to Chriſt's 
appearance, as Euſebius and other Chriſtian | 
writers were inclined to imagine (1). He admits, 
at the ſame time, that the guſpel was the chief 
cauſe which enabled men to perceive their vanity, 
and the fraudulent practices which were the fruits 
of them. 

As mens minds were enlarged and enlightened ,, chen 
by the goſpel, they were alſo preſerved by its Preſerved - 


& advanced 
teachers from relapſing into ignorance. When a learning. 


(s) Vandale, Diſſert. II. de Oraculorum Ethnicorum dura- 
tione et interitu, Cap. vii, 


(:) Diſſert. I. de Oraculorum Origine & Authoribus, Cap. xv. 
S 3 love 
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- 8 21 T. love of ſcience was ſucceeded by a love of arms, 
es had inducements to ſtudy arts and ſciences, 

except men educated for the clerical profeſſion: 

nor would erudition of various kinds have been 

propagated fo univerſally, nor tranſmitted to our 

times through ſo many dark ages of war and vio- 

| lence, had it not been neceſſary for a knowledge 
| of theology, and the works of the fathers. Hiſtory 
| acquaints us, that churchmen poſſeſſed all the 
| a learning of thoſe times, handed it down in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and collected and preſerved books, which 
| muſt have "inevitably periſhed, when a taſte for 
x literature was almoſt extinct, and the paſſion of 
the laity turned towards arms (u). The ſtudies 
of men educated for the miniſtry have been of 
ſome importance to the literary world, and the 
foundation of their proficiency in ſolid and polite 
learning, in the ſubſequent part of their lives. 
The courſe of erudition, abſolutely neceſſary for 
obtaining degrees in our univerſities, and for pre- 
pou young men for the ſacerdotal function, is 
ſufficient to introduce them to a moderate ac- 
quaintance with different branches of literature, 
and to try to which of them their capacities arc 
adapted. We may appeal to experience, whether 
mankind are not indebtcd to learned eccleſiaſtics 
for new diſcoveries in arts and ſciences, or for 
improvements on the diſcoveries of thoſe who 
went before them, In the prieſthood there have 
(* Minute Pniloſopher, Dial. 5. 
ann wan autos been 
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been ſo many able writers on uſeful ſubjeQs, thats LET: 

it would require extenſive learning to recite their — 

names, and the advantages to literature derived 

from that order. Theſe however are not the ne- 

ceſſary but accidental effects of chriſtianity, and 

not to be aſcribed to the Chriſtian code but to 540 

eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments for the ſupport and 

maintenance of the teachers of the goſpel. The Pa 

clerical order are an appendage of the Chriſtian 

ſyſtem, and abſolutely neceſſary to maintain its | 

purity, to confute gainſayers by their learning, Ih 
0 
i 


and to prevent the bad effects ariſing from igno- 
rance and perverſion of the ſcriptures. Learning 1 
is the general conſequence of a competent provi- 15 
ſion for the prieſthood, and ignorance, among 1 
both clergy and laity, the natural and unavoid- 4 
able effect of the want of regular or legal eſtabliſh- I7 
ments. Were there no eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments, teachers would ſoon degenerate; as few 
would ſacrifice time and expence to ſtudy in col- 
leges, on the bare proſpect of being aſſiſtants to, 
or even maſters of ſchools. If inſtructors of youth 
grow ignorant, a proportionabie ignorance muſt 
ſoon prevail among their pupils; and we may 
eaſily judge of the contequences that mig t enſue, 
Were an ignorant laity freely to indulge their 
fancies on religious ſubjects, unafliſted and uncon- 
troled by the learned, a nation migit ſoon be 
ſtocked with fanatics and rebels; if they ſubmit 
implicitly to ignorant teachers, without enquiry, 
8 4 they 
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TEET, they might become dupes and ſlaves to impoſtors 
and tyrants. 
28 Juvenal, Tacitus, Salluſt, and other Pagan 
0 Itians 
taught Pa- writers, furniſh abundant proofs of the corruption 
Zans kind- 
neſs to the Of manners which prevailed in Rome and other 
* places when the Chriſtian religion was publiſhed 
to the world; nor can it reaſonably be denied, 
that it had a conſiderable influence on the hearts 
| of its profeſſors. The aſſection of Chriſtians for 
if a 
us each other was proverbial ; and even Heathens 
uſed to ſay of them, how thoſe Chriſtians love 
i one another! Epiphanius, biſhop of Salamis, 
| ſpent his whole fortune in relieving the diſtreſſed, 
eſpecially thoſe who were ſhipwrecked on the 
| coaſt (w). Cyprian ſold his eſtate to relieve mens 
wants ; and, while he laments the degeneracy of 
Chriſtians, acknowledges that they ſurpaſſed Hea- 
thens in the, practice of virtue (x). In the city 
of Alexandria, ſo many perſons were appointed 
to take care of the ſick, that Theodoſius was un- 
der a neceſſity of limiting the number to fix 
hundred ; as appears from a law extant in his 
codes. Inſtances of the charity of primitive Chril- 
tians, in redeeming captiyes, and founding hoſpi- 
tals for the poor, are too numerous to be re- 
counted ; nor can it be denied, that to the genius 
of the goſpel, chriſtendom is indebted for many 
pious and charitable eſtabliſhments, little known 


(w) Cave on Primitive Chriſtianity, Part III. Ch. ii. 
* Cy Prien de Lapſis, 


of Religion on Mankind, 
to the Gentile world. In caſes where tenderneſs 8 2 27 
and loving kindneſs were neceſſary, Chriſtians did 
not confine their bounty to thoſe of their own 
ſect, but were kind to all men, even to their ene- 
mies: for all men, as Tertullian obſerves, love 
their friends, but it is peculiar to Chriſtians to 
love their enemies, to return kindneſs for hatred, 
and to pray that their enemies might obtain mercy 
from God ()). Lucian bears teſtimony of their 
kindneſs to Peregrinus, a Pagan philoſopher, 
and makes a: panegyric upon them where he in- 
tended a ſatire. ** Their legiſlator, ſays this hu- 
mouriſt, has made them believe, that they are all 
brethren ; they warſhip a crucified impaſtor, live 
according to his Jaws, and have all things com- 
mon (z).“ Another enemy to chriſtianity admits, 
that its profeſſors were more virtuous than Pagans; 
and that ſome, who did not embrace its tenets, 
were much improved by the example of Chriſtians. 
The emperor Julian, in a letter to an Heathen 
pontiff, deſires him to turn his eyes to the means 
by which the ſuperſtition of Chriſtians was propa- 
zated : by kindneſs to ſtrangers, by ſanctity of 
life, and by the attentiqn which they paid to the 
burial of the dead. He recommends an imitation 
of their virtues, exhorts him to prevail on the 
prieſts of Galatia to be attentive to the worſhip 
of their gods, and deſires him to ſtrip them of 
(5) Lampridii, Alexander Severus. (z) Lucian dg 
Morte Peregrini, Paris Edit. 1615, p. 996. 
the 
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SECT: the ſacerdotal function, unleſs they obliged their 
1 wives, children and ſervants to do the ſame. He 
alſo enjoins works of beneficence, deſires him to 
relieve the diſtreſſed, to build houſes for the ac- 
commodation of ſtrangers of whatever religion; 
and ſays, it is a diſgrace to Pagans to diſregard 
thoſe of their own religion; while Chriſtians do 
kind offices to ſtrangers and enemies. Whence 
it is evident, that Chriſtians were improved in their 
morals by the goſpel, and even Pagans improved 

by the example of Chriſtians (a). 
Goſpel ten. Primitive Chriſtians were upright in their deal- 


deredits firſt 
proſelytes jngs, religiouſly obſerved oaths and promiſes, and 


— obſerved the rule of doing unto others, whatſo- 
ever they would, that men ſhould do unto them: 

a rule ſo excellent, that the Pagan emperor Alex- 
ander Severus ordered it ta be proclaimed by a 
public crier, and written on the walls of all public 
buildings (5). © We deny not, ſays Tertullian, any 
pledge left with us; we defile no man's marriage 
bed; we piouſly educate orphans, relieve the ne- 
ceſſities of the indigent, and render to no man 
evil for evil,” They allowed or prattiſed no atis 
of deceit or diſhoneſty ; or if any were convicted 
of ſuch crimes, the whole body of Chriſtians pro- 
teſted againſt them, The following narrative 
proves the excellence of the Chriſtian religion, 


(a) Juliani Imperatoris Epiſtola 49, ad Arſacium Pontificem 
Galatiz.. (5) Hiſt, Auguftz Scriptores, Edit. Paris, 
1620, p. 152. 

and 
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and the bad effects of the Pagan, on the actionss E 7. 
of its profeſſors. In the ſixth century, Al No- 
man, king of Hira, in a drunken frolic, ordered 
two of his intoxicated companions to be burned 
alive. When ſober, he repented of his crime; 
and, in order to expiate the offence, ſet apart two 
days every year in honour of them, and reſolved 
to ſacrifice, on one of theſe days, the firſt perſon 
he met; and diſmiſs him whom he met on the 
other, with magnificent preſents. On one of thoſe. 
unfortunate days, the king was met by an Arab, 
who had once entertained him when fatigued with 
hunting, and ſeparated from his companions. In 
gratitude for this favour, the prince granted him 
a year's reſpite, provided he could find ſecurity 
for his returning from a diſtant province to ſuffer 
death at the expiration of the year. One of the 
prince's court, in compaiſion, offered himſelf as 
his ſurety, and the Arab was releaſed, When 
the Arab appeared on the appointed day, the king 
alked him, why he would offer himſelf to death 
when he might have eſcaped it by the death of his 
ſecurity? He replied, that he was taught to do ſo 
by the religion which he profeſſed: the king, 
having enquired about his religion, and finding 
him a Chriftian, defired an explanation of the 
dottrines of chriſtianity, embraced the goſpel, 
pardoned the Arab, and totally aboliſhed the 
barbarous cuſtom (c). Hence it is evident, that theſe 
(e) Sale's Preliminary Diſcourſe, Sect. i. 
doctrines 
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s E T. doctrines had excellent effects in baniſhing inhu. 


—— manity ; and that the virtues of Chriſtians were 
not confined to the firſt ages of chriſtianity, but. 
were prattiſed by individuals, even in a count 

in which 1ts precepts were deplorably corrupted. 

nem pl. No dangers could terrify, nor threats, nor tor. 
ent, con- ments engage primitive Chriſtians to deſert their 
rant, and 

ghaſe. = profeſſion; they neither repined, nor railed at 
their enemies, but bore their ſufferings with in- 
vincible meekneſs. Is it not, ſays the Heathen 
in Minucius Fzlix, a ſtrange folly, and incredible 
boldneſs, to deſpiſe preſent torments, and yet 
fear thoſe that are future and uncertain? S0 
fooliſhly do they flatter themſelves, and lull their 
fears by a deceitſul hope of ſome unknown com- 
forts that ſhall ariſe to them hereafter! Tertul- 
lian aſcribes the propagation of the faith, in ſome 
degree, to the patience of Chriſtians: this apolo- 
giſt tells Scapula, that every perſon who beheld 
ſuch eminent patience, could not but enquire into 
the cauſe, and when informed of the truth imme- 
diately embraced it (d). Collier furniſhes a ſtrong 
inſtance of the ſteadineſs and inflexibility of Chrit- 
tians in the reign of the emperor Conſtantius. 
That emperor, to try the principles of his courti- 
ers, and whether they were ſincere or nominal 
Chriſtians, pretended an averſion for the Chriſtian 
religion, and commanded them to ſacrifice to the 
gods, on pain of being diſmiſſed, They, who 

1% Tertullian ad Scapulam, Cap, v. 
were 
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were ſincerely attached to the goſpel, ſaid they 5 g T. 
mult reſign their employments, and incur his diſ- wa 
pleaſure rather than the divine, while others con- 
ſented to offer ſacrifice to the deities of the Pagans, 
The emperor, having made the wiſhed-for diſco- 
very, applauded the former for their conſtancy 
and integrity, and admitted them to a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, but diſbanded the lat- 
ter from his court, and ſeverely reprimanded them, 
ſaying, they never could be true to their prince 
who were ſo falſe to their God (e). Even Mr. 
Gibbon (/) affirms, that * a caliph of the houſe 
of Abbas was heard to declare, that the Chriſtians 
were moſt worthy of truſt in the adminiſtration 
of Perſia; and that when the goſpel was cor- 
rupted by its profeſſors. Such was the conſtancy of 
primitive Chriſtians, that Arnobius aflures us, 
ſervants will rather ſuffer torments by their maſters, 
wives ſooner part from their huſbands, and chil- 
dren prefer being diſinherited by parents, rather 
than abandon the faith of Chriſt. The hiſtorian 
of the Roman empire bears teſtimony to the rigid 
morals of primitive Chriſtians; and admits, that 
the moſt atrocious criminals became, after bap- 
tſm, the moſt eminent ſaints, whoſe faults, or ra- 
ther errors, were an exceſs of virtue (g). They 
could not be allured by promiſes, nor terrified by 


00 Collier Ecal. Hiſt. Book I. (% Hiſt. Rom. 
Emp. Ch. li. p. 390. g) Adverſus Gentes, Lib, I. 


threats 
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28 T. threats to violate their chaſtity; and Cave gives 
3 inſtances of perſons of both ſexes who endured 


_ dangers and death rather than be guilty of an un- 
chaſte compliance (). When you prefer con- 
demning women to the ſtews to caſting them to 
the lions, ſays Tertullian to the Pagans, you ac- 
knowledge that we look on the violation of chaſtity 
as an heavier penalty than any you can infliQ, 
Some Chriſtians ran into exceſſes in their ideas of 
chaſtity, amd even made vows of perpetual con- 
tinence from an exceſſive zeal, and from a miſtake 
of the genius of the Chriſtian inſtitution. 


N correted Pagans were vain, arrogant, and ſtrangers to 


pride and 
vanity; 


modeſty and Chriſtian humility, commended their 
own perfonal abilities, and grolsly flattered their 
emperors, who received, with pleaſure, the moſt 
blaſphemous titles. Ovid, at the concluſion of 


his Metamorphoſes, boaſts that he finiſhed a work 


that ſhall laſt for ever; Horace vaunts that he ac- 
compliſhed one more laſting than braſs ; Cicero 
aſſerts, with the moſt undiſguiſed vanity, that it 
was happy for Rome he had been conſul : and 


inſtances of the ſelf-ſufficiency of Stoics, and othet 


ſeas, are too numerous to be recited. The ſacred 
writers, on the contrary, modeſtly publiſh to the 
world their own infirmities, and thoſe of their 
party; and Chriſtian” authors ſpeak humbly of 
themſelves, while Pagan writers were arrogant 


(4) Cave, Part II. Ch. v. 


and 
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and vain-glorious to a ſhameful degree. So effi- 5 E CT: 
cacious was Chriſtianity in repreſſing vanity, and. 
humbling its profeſſors, that ſeveral of them re- 
jeted the crown of martyrdom, and would not 
ſuffer men to call them martyrs. Diocleſian ad- 
mitted none to greater familiarity than kiſſing his 
toe: Domitian publiſhed his edits with this pre- 
amble, Our Lord and God fo commands it;“ 
and required theſe titles when men wrote or ſpoke 
of him. ,Caligula built a temple to himſelf, 
erected a golden ſtatue, and inftituted ſacrifices 
and prieſts to officiate in the ſervice (4): and 
other emperors claimed and obtained the honours 
paid to the gods. Virgil divides the empire be- 
tween Jupiter and Auguſtus ; and Lucian declares, 
that all the outrages committed in the civil wars 
were advantageous, conſidered as preparatory to 
Nero's acceſſion to the throne. The emperors, 
in their reſcripts, were not aſhamed to confer di- 
vine attributes upon themſelves : Auguſtus was 
worſhipped as a god in the provinces, and temples 
were erected in honour of him (!). If we com- 
pare the conduct of theſe Pagans with that of 
ſome Chriſtians, the contraſt is ſo ftriking as to 
appear at firſt view, Dr. Cave (m) points out 
ſeveral inſtances of Chriſtian humility in an em- 
preſs, and in other perſonages at the court of 
Rome, where blaſphemous titles were formerly 


%% Hackwell's Apology, Book IV. Ch. x. SeR. 1. 
(1) Ibid. SeR. 2. (m) Part IL Ch. vii. 
9 
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ii r. conferred, which at preſent would ſhock the vairieſ} 
, monarch in chriſtendom. We cannot entertain a 
doubt but inferiors, in all parts of the empire, 
exhibited bumility and condeſcenſion, unknown 
to them before, in imitation of their ſuperiors; 
and in compliance with the precept and example 

of their Lord and maſter. = 
and im A perſon ſufficiently acquainted with the Roman 
the 2 laws, before and after the eſtabliſhment of chriſ- 
* tianity, might, doubtleſs, perceive, that they were 
conſiderably improved by the precepts of the 
goſpel, We may well ſuppoſe, that the ſpirit of 
that ſyſtem, which had ſuch powerful influence on 
the hearts and manners of its profeſſors, muſt 
have had ſome effect on the Chriſtian emperors, 
and on the laws which they enacted. It is impoſ- 
ſible but a change in the ſpirit of lawgivers ſhould 
be perceptible in their edicts. They who pre- 
{cribed creeds, and entered deeply into theolo- 
gical matters, could not have omitted blending 
Chriſtian morality with their civil inſtitutes, and 
tranſcribing into the civil code, the humanity and 
benevolence inſpired by the goſpel. A learned 
Civilian acquaints us, that the emperor Juſtinian, 
finding the Digeſt defective, ſupplied its defects 
by employing the firſt book of his code in treat- 
ing on religion, This emperor, beſides the care 
and ſuperintendence of charitable inſtitutions, 
empowered biſhops to interpoſe their authority 
where the civil magiſtrate was abſent, or volun- 
tarily 
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tarily delayed judgment; and to perform the $ bi T. 
double part of civil judges and overſeers of their 
flocks (n). The former of theſe powers was the 
foundation of eccleſiaſtical courts; afterwards ſo 
aſeful as I have already obſerved. Hence it ap- 
pears, that chriſtianity was productive of ſalutary 
effects in the execution of juſtice; in relieving 
diltreſs of every kind; in mitigating the cruelty 
of Heathens, and diſpoſing their hearts to pity 
and beneficence, The Juſtinian law; beſides 
theſe advantages, reſtrained libertiniſm, by enaQ- 
ing that bawds, once warned to telinquiſh their 
wicked profeſſion, and perſiſting in it, ſhall be put 
to death; that any perſon who lets an houſe to a 
bawd; knowing the infamy of his charaQer, ſhall 
be fined in a large ſum to the prince, and his 
houſe expoſed to the danger of confiſcation (o). 

Nothing can more ſtrongly evince the moral pi 
virtues of the firſt Chriſtians than the apologies * 
which have been publiſhed by ſome of that order goſpel fer- 
againſt the accuſations of gainſayers. Had not _— 
chriſtianity and its profeſſors been attacked at a 
time that its evidence, and the attions of theſe 
men might have been ſcrutinized; there might 
dppear a ſuſpicion of fraud in the contrivance of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; and many virtues of primi- 
tive Chriſtians would, perhaps, have been unno- 


(#) Sir Th. Ridley's View of Civil and Eccl: Law, Part I. 
Ch. ii. Set, 2. e) Ibid, Ch. iii, Sect. 4. Colla- 


tion 3d, 


* ticed, 


0 7. tiged, were it not for the crimes imputed to them 
2 by their adverſaries. The enemies of the goſpe| 
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firſt attempted to ſtop its progreſs by open aſſaulis; 
but finding ſuch attempts fruitleſs, they endes. 
voured to hinder its reception, by reviling its pro- 
feflors, and loading them with calumnies. For 
this reaſon. the firſt converts to chriſtianity ad- 
mitted none to their communion, except ſuch as 
would not diſgrace their profeſſion; and required 
proſelytes to give ſecurity. that they would ſtricti 
obſerve. the tenets of their religion. This pre- 
caution had @ tendency. to exclude . unworthy 
members from. the church, and was the foundation 
of ſponſorſhip at baptiſm, as Moſheim aſſures 
us (y). Yet Chriſtians were branded with the 
opprobrious name of Atheiſts for their averſion 
to the Pagan gods; and ſome declaimed againſt 
them as magicians, on account of the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and his followers. They were 
accuſed of worſhipping the ſun and the head of 
an aſs, of endeavouring to ſubvert the Roman 
government, of killing and. eating children in 
celebrating their myſteries, and of moſt ſhocking 
inceſts in their feaſts. of charity (q). Theſe and 
other calumnies propagated by their enemies, and 
eſpecially the Jews, operated ſo powerfully on the 
minds of Pagans, that. they were condemned 
unheard, and expoſed to ſeveral perſecutions 


{p) Eccl. Hiſt, 2) Broughton Art, Chriſtians, 


during 


EFT r . . 9 
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during the firſt three centuries, though other 8 E er. 
cauſes contributed to them beſides the malice of ene 


enemies: but the lives of Chriſtians were ſuffici- 
ent to refute thoſe accuſations, and furniſhed apo- 
logiſts with opportunities of diſplaying their learn- 
ing in defence of innocence, and of exhibiting 
virtues which might perhaps have lain in obſcurity, 
had it not been for the malignity of virulent 
opponents. 


« There is an infamous report, fays an Athenian Chiitians 


philoſopher (7) and proſelyte to the goſpel, that 
we are guilty of Thyeſtean feaſts, or feeding on 


impiety towards the gods.” In anfwer to ſuch 
accuſations, Chriſtians appealed to their actions, 
and conſented to undergo the ſevereſt penalties, if 
convicted of the crimes they were accuſed of by 
their enemies. * If any man, ſays this apologiſt, 
convicts us of a greater or leſſer crime, we ſeek 
not to eſcape puniſhment; nay, we vine ſuffer 
the crueleſt that you can inllict upon us.“ —“ If 
theſe be true, ſpare no age, no ſex; puniſh us 
with our wives and children; extirpate us out of 
the world ; but if theſe are forged and ſcandalous 
calumnies of wicked men, from malice, mark 
them as ſuch ; enquire into our lives, opinions, 
obedience to authority, and our concern for your 
perſon and government; allow us but the common 


r) Athenagoras Legatio pro Chriſtianis. 
T 2 juſtice 


falſely ac- 
cuſed of in- 
ceſt and de · 
vouring in- 


murdered infants, of inceſtuous copulations, and 
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S.E E r. juſfice you grant your enemies; we aſk no mote, 
Its, | 
ww — and are aſſured of victory.“ He thus proceeds in 


his defence againſt ſuch aſperſions ; © How can we 
be ſuſpected of breach of chaſtity, who think that 
to look with concupiſcence is to commit adultery, 
and believe we ſhall be judged for our very 
thoughts ? How can we, who think it our duty to 
exclude all impure thoughts, be ſuppoſed guilty 
of actions which we dare not think of? We 
marry for procreation, and that but once; many 
remain all their lives ſingle; and fome have car- 
ried the idea of chaſtity ſo far as to emaſculate 
themſelves. . Do they, who keep a fair for ſodomy, 
and all manner of lewdneſs, accuſe us of the 
crimes which they are themſelves guilty of, and 
which they aſcribe to their gods as laudable adii- 
ons? Adulterers and ſodomites accuſe us who 
marry but once, or make eunuchs of ourſelves for 
the kingdom of heaven's ſake, that we may have 
a nearer union with God. None of our ſervants, 
from whom it is impoſſible to conceal our actions, 
have ſeen us eat human fleſh, or eyen falſely ac- 
cuſed us of any ſueh crime. How could we, who 
charge women with murder that cauſe abortion; 
be ſuppoſed to kill children born into the world? 
Or we, who think it eriminal to expoſe our chil- 
dren, be capable of murdering them ? How could 
we, who abſtain from all ſights of the combats ol 
giladiators with each other, and with beaſts, as 
contrary to our feelings, embrue our hands in the 

5 blood 
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blood of innocents (3) ?” The learned Watſon (7) 5 K © r. 
thinks it probable, that the clandeſtine manner ———— 
in which Chriſtians were obliged to celebrate the 
Euchariſt, for fear of Jews and Pagans, and the 
words eating the body, and drinking the blood of 
Chriſt, made uſe of in that ſolemnity, together 
with the cuſtom of imparting a kiſs of charity to 
each other, and calling each other brothers and 
ſiſters, gave occaſion to the malicious tale of their 
feaſting on murdered infants, and of inceſtuvus 4 
intercourſes at the meetings of Chriſtians, 4 
Dion Caſſius acquaints us, that the emperor of being 1 
Domitian put to death multitudes of Chriſtians, Oe _ | ] 4:2 
and confiſcated their eſtates, on pretence of Athe- Pais © Wo 
iſm, and becauſe they embraced the religion of 1 
the Jews, who were often confounded with Chriſ- 
tians, becauſe Chriſt and his apoſtles were born 
in Judea, It muſt be admitted, that, according 
to the ideas of Heathens, Chriſtians were Athe- 
iſts; ſince they worſhipped but one God, and not "i 
a ſingle deity of the thirty thouſand, adored by Wo || 
Pagans, as a learned apologiſt judiciouſly obſerves. v3 
Chriſtians were alſo accuſed of being authors of 
public calamities ; an accuſation, to which the 
world is indebted for learned treatiſes, written for 
the purpoſe of wiping off that aſperſion. “ If, 
lays Tertullian (2), the city is beſieged, if any 
thing happen in the fields, in the garriſons, in the 


„% Athenagoras Legatio pro Chriſtianis. () Anſwer 
to Gibbon, () Apolog. Cap. xl, 
1 3 lands, 
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SECT. iflands, they preſently cry out, it is becauſe of 
Woo Þ the Chriſtians. Our enemies conſpire the ruin 


of good men, and cloak their hatred with this 
vain pretence, that Chriſtians are the cauſes of 
all public calamities. If the Tyber overflows its 
banks, and the Nile does not overflow the fields; 
if there be an earthquake, famine, or plague, 
they inſtantly cry out, Away with the Chriſtians to 
the lions.” We may reaſonably ſuppoſe other 
accuſations againſt Chriſtians to be as groundleſs 
as this, and as deſtitute of foundation. Auguſlline 
wrote his famous work, De Civitate Dei, for a re- 
futation of this charge; Arnobius (w) enumerates 
the diſaſters experienced by. mankind before the 
appearance of Chriſt; and Oroſius wrote his hiſtory 
to prove, that, in all ages preceding the introduc- 
tion of chriſtianity, men had felt calamities ſimilar 
to thoſe falſely aſcribed to the religion of the 
goſpel. Cyprian (x) maintains, that their cruelty 
to Chriſtians was one of the fins which provoked 
God to inflict ſevere judgments upon them; that 
* they were puniſhed leſs than they deſerved, 
who were proud, covetofis, cruel in anger, extra- 
vagant in game, drunk with wine, full of envy, 
debauched with luſt, or mad with cruelty. Why, 
ſays he, do you wonder, that the flames of divine 
anger riſe higher, when the ſins of men call daily 


(% Adverſus Gentes, Lib. I. Edit. Paris, 160 5, p. 5. 
& ſeq. (x) Adverſus Demetrianum, Edit. Paris, 
1726, p- 219. | 
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for it.“ T might cite many other inſtances, s E CT. | 


in which apologiſts diſplayed great learning in Se 


refuting this futile charge; and I have dwelt on 
it for the purpoſe of proving how little credit is 
due to the other accuſations of men ſo bigoited 
and abſurd. 


Chriſtians were not diſturbers of the peace, and Of turby» 


enemies of the civil government, but honoured 


magiſtrates, revered their power, paid tribute, 


obeyed the laws, where they were not evidently 
contrary to the laws of Chriſt; and, where they 
refuſed to obferve them, ſubmitted quietly to the 
ſevereſt penalties. When a tax was detnanded of 
Chriſt, he refuſed not to pay it; when arraigned 


before Pilate, he acknowledged his authority, and 


ſubmitted to his ſentence. The apoſtles, though 
unjuſtly accuſed before the council, went away 
rejoicing, and we may well ſuppoſe, that the ſame 
ſpirit of piety and ſubmiſſion was diſplayed in ſuc- 
ceeding ages by the genuine followers of Chriſt, 
who imitated theſe and other virtues even to a 
fault, I admit that they refuſed to ſwear by the 
emperor's genius, which, according to Tertullian, 
was to pay divine honours to devils; or to cele- 


brate their feſtivals, which were ſcenes of vanity, 


luxury, debauchery and other vices (y) : ſo far 
they were diſobedient, and were puniſhed for theit 
diſobedience, by cruel perſecutions, horrid to re- 


6 Cave, Part III, Cap. iv. 
„ 1 


s E 7 T. late! The e and Romans had laws againſt 
meetings, and deſired to have them executed 
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againſt Chriſtians, who were accuſed of ſediti- 
ouſly holding unlawſul aſſemblies. Their defence 
clearly proves them innocent of the charge ; they 
defired to diſtinguiſh between their own meetings, 
and thoſe againſt which the law was directed, and 
maintained, that the prohibition did not relate to 
them, and that the law was not applicable to ſuch 
meetings as theirs (z). Here we are enabled to 
overturn that falſe and dangerous aſſertion of Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, that it is lawſul to depoſe and 
murder heretical princes; and that primitive Chriſ- 
tians only wanted means to attempt it on Nero, 
Diocleſian and Julian, who cruelly perſecuted 
them. The Cardinal did not conſider, that reſo- 
lute men, who ſhowed a contempt of life in other 
inſtances, might eaſily have aſſaſſinated them, if 
their conſciences permitted them, If it was agree- 
able to the ſpirit of the goſpel to put heretical 
princes to death, St. Paul would not haye adviſed 
the Romans to obey Nero, but to murder and 
depoſe him. It is dangerous to teach, that any 
man may lawfully rebel againſt his ſovereign, 
where he thinks his own religion preferable to that 
of the prince; and ſince it was not attempted by 
zealous Chriſtians on the vileſt tyrants, as well as 
en the moſt cruel perſecutors, we may be aſſured, 


1 
- 
| 
| 


(z) Cave, Part III. Cap. iv. 
| thaj 
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that fuch conduRt is perfectly repugnant ta the s K CT. 
genius of the goſpel (2). ns 
In order to aſperſe Chriſtianity, the Heathen of being 

in Minucius Fælix repreſents its profeſſors as poor —— 
and ignorant, mute in public; and talkative in 
private, to women, children and mechanics. Cel- 
ſus () alleges, that the learned were excluded 
from the myſteries of Chriſtianity, and none ad- 
mitted but fools, ſlayes, women and children, all 
which accuſations are denied by Apologiſts. Oc- 
tavius (c) affirms, that where they eclined to 
preach in open day, it w: ma dread of per- 

JJ cntly threatened them. 
« Chriſtians, ſays Origen (4), do not readily ad- 
mit men to hear them, until they have pre-ex- 
amined their diſpoſitions, and found them reſolv- 
ed to lead a pious life. It is falſe that we addreſs 
pur diſcourſes to women and children only, and 
that in corners ; fince we openly promiſe eternal 
happineſs to thoſe who obſerve the laws of the 
golpel, and explain the ſublime myſteries of reli- 
gion to the wiſe and learned; while we adapt our 
diſcourſes to the capacities of the weak, who ſtand 
more in need af milk, than ſtrong meats.” Doc- 
tor Watſon (e) denies that © they» preached in 
ſingle houſes, or obſcure villages, or impure bro- 
thels,. but in the ſynagogues and tempics, in the 
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222 T. ſtreets and market places of the great cities of the 
ks ot Roman provinces, in Jeruſalem, Corinth, in An. 


tioch, in Athens, in Epheſus and in Rome.“ The 
_ erudition of apologiſts may convince us that Chriſ. 
tianity was embraced by men of learning and abi. 
lities. Arnobius (/) obferves, that orators, gram. 
marians, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, and phi. 
loſophers, men of great genius, love our religion, 
deſpifing thoſe things wherein they before truſted. 
We ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if men of low birth, 
and humble fortunes, accuſtomed to ſelf-denial, 
ſhould more readily embrace the goſpel, than the 
opulent, whoſe paſſions were inflamed by finful 
indulgence. Beſides, the truth of a religious ſyſ- 
tem does not depend on the eſtates of its profeſſors: 
and if it depended on ſuch circumſtances, we are 
farniſhed with an argument in its defence, ſup- 
ported as it was by perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank, 
and in courſe of time, by princes and potentates. 
In Domitian's time, Flavius Clemens, that Em- 
peror's nephew, and Acilius Glabrio, who had been 
conſuls, embraced the goſpel; and many of the 
greateſt birth and fortune became converts in the 
reign of Commodus; among whom was Apolle- 
nius a ſenator, a philoſopher, and man of refine- 
ment, who pleaded his cauſe before the Roman 
ſenate (g). Tertullian remonſtrates with the Ro- 
man governors, and maintains, that by perſecut- 


{f) Adverſus Gentes, Lib. J. (g) Cave, Part I. Cap. iii. 
ing 
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ing Chriſtians, they will depopulate their reſpec- 8 f © r. 
tive countries, and baniſh the beſt citizens in al. 
places and departments in the ſtate; in cities, 
lands, caſtles, corporations, councils, armies, pa- 

Jace, ſenate and courts of judicature. This au- 

thor entreats Scapula, deputy governor of Africa, 

to conſider, how many thouſand men and women 

of every rank and condition, would readily offer 
themſelves, if he perſiſted in perſecuting them. 

He aſks, * What fires and ſwords muſt he have to 

diſpatch them? Carthage itſelf muſt be decimated, 

his own friends and perſons of his acquaintance, 

the principal men and matrons of the city will 

ſulſer ; if you ſpare not us, ſpare yourſelf, ſpare - 
Carthage, have pity on the province (I).“ 

The enemies of Chriſtians, among other charges, and ufelefs 
accuſed them of being uſeleſs members of ſociety, — a 
inſtead of being ſerviceable to communities. To 
this charge Tertullian (i) replied with his uſual 
eloquence, and ſtrength of reaſoning: . How can 
this be, when we have the ſame diet, habit and 
manner of life ? We are no Brachmans, nor In- 
tan Gymnoſophiſts, who live in woods ſecluded 
from the world; we are ſenſible of our obligations 
to our Creator, and deſpiſe none of the good 
things which he beſtows, though careful to uſe 
them with temperance and ſobriety. We make 
ule of your markets, ſhambles, baths, taverns, 


(b) Tertullian ad Scapulam, Cap. v. (i) Apolog. Cap. xlii. 
ſhops, 
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nr ſhops, fairs, and other places of ſocial intercourſi 
1 We go to ſea, cultivate and improve the ground, 
employ ourſelves in merchandiſe, exerciſe me- 
_chanic arts, and ſell our manufattures like other 
men: how then are we unſerviceable to your af. 
fairs with whom we live? None have reaſonahle 
cauſe to complain that we are unprofitable, ex- 
cept bawds, panders, bullies, ruffians, ſellers of 
poiſon, magicians, ſoothſayers, wizards and aſtro- 
logers, the lucre of which men muſt be hurtful to 
the ſtate.” Other apologiſts maintained, that 
Chriſtians were of advantage to commonwealths, 
by reſtraining vices, which were detrimental to ſo- 
ciety, by precept and example. ©«.Enquire, ſays 
Origen (&), into the lives of ſome of us; com- 
pare our former and preſent mode of life ; and 
you will perceive in what impurities and impie- 
ties men were involved, before they embraced our 
doctrines. But ſince they embraced them, how 
Juſt, grave, moderate, and conſtant, are they be- 
come ? Yea, ſome are fo inflamed with the love 
of purity and goodneſs, as to abſtain even from 
lawful enjoyments: the church abounds with ſuch 
men, wherever the doctrines of Chriſtianity have 
prevailed. How is it poſſible they can be peſti- 
lent members of fociety, who have converted 
many from the ſink of vice, to the ſtudy of virtue 
and a life of temperance, conformable to the dic- 


0 Contra Celſum, Lib, I, 
tates 
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ates of right reaſon ?—We reclaim women from $ E © T. 
immodeſty, quarrelling, or parting from their huſ- Cv 


bands; men, from the wild extravagance of the 
ſports and theatres, and reſtrain youth, who are 
prone to vice and luxury, by not only painting 
the vileneſs of luſt, but the puniſhment reſerved 
for the vicious and diſſolute.“ 


From the teſtimonies of Tertullian and Juſtin Tertullian 


and Juſtin 


Martyr it appears, that mankind were improved May: 


in their manners by the goſpel, notwithſtanding 
the prejudices entertained againſt it by Jews and 
Gentiles. © The huſband, ſays the former of 
theſe writers, now cured of his former jealouſy, 
by his wife's converſion, turns her and her new 
modeſty out of doors together. The father, ſo 
tender of his undutiful ſon whilſt an Heathen, dil- 
inherits him, when he becomes a Chriſtian and 
obedient to his will. The maſter, hitherto ſo kind 
to a faithleſs ſlave, diſbands him now, upon his 
religion and fidelity. So much is the name of 
Chriſtian hated, notwithſtanding the advantages 
of the Goſpel, that a huſband prefers a falſe wife; 
the father a rebellious ſon; the maſter a knaviſh 
ſervant, to having them good and virtuous Chril- 
tians (I).“ The following paſſage proves, that a 
conſiderable alteration has been wrought in the 
manners of thoſe, who embraced the goſpel, eſ- 
pecially of Jews and Gentiles in their behaviour 


(1) Tertull, Apolog, Cap. iii. 


towards 
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| | SECT. towards each other, Juſtin Martyr, who had been 
4 1 a Platonic philoſopher, ſpeaks of this happy 
= change in the following words. © We, who for. 
1 werly delighted in adultery, now obſerve the 
| | ſtricteſt chaſtity ; we, who uſed the charms of 
ä magic, have devoted ourſelves to the true God; 
| we, who valued money and gain above all things, 
6 do now caſt what we have in common, and diftri- 
bute to every man according to his neceffities; 
we, who hated each other and refuſed to aſſociate 
with thoſe of a different tribe, now familiar 
converſe together, ſince Chriſt's coming, and pray 
for the converſion of thoſe who unjuſtly hate 
us (m).“ The Jews were extremely illiberal, re- 
proached the Gentiles as the vileſt of mankind, 
and loaded them with the ſcurrilous epithets of 
dogs and outcaſts; while Heathens hated and de- 
ſpiſed the Jews, who declined ſocial intercourſe 
with other nations. In conſequence of the mu- 
tual hatred which ſubſiſted between them, Pagans 
oppreſſed them every where, and at laſt the Ro- 
mans came and took away both their place and 
nation. Chriſt, by his gentle doQtrines, and by 
the manners of his followers, broke down the par- 
tition which ſcparated Heathens and Hebrews; 
leſſened their prejudices, and rendered them more 
uberal, in their conduct to each other (n). 


m_ = — — of > 


(m) Juſtin Martyr, Apol. II. 
(x) Cave, Part III. Cap. iii. 


Other 
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Other apologiſts appealed to the lives of Chriſ- 8 * 
tians for a reſutation of calumnies, and a proof — 
of improvement in morals. Among us, ſays The — 2 — 
Athenagoras (6), the meaneſt labourers and old other au- 
women, though unable to diſcourſe, and diſpute 255 
for the uſefulneſs of their profeſſion, yet demon- 
ſtrate it by their lives and good works. They do 
not indeed critically weigh their words, and recite 
elegant orations; but manifeſt honeſt and virtuous 
ations. Being, buffetted, they ſtrike not again, 
nor ſue thoſe at law, who ſpoil and plunder them ; 
they give liberally to thoſe who aſk, and love their 
neighbours as themſelves.” Clement the Roman 
commends the many virtues of Corinthians in his 
epiſtle to that people; who, faith he, did ever 
live among you, that did not admire your ſober 
and moderate piety, and declare the greatneſs of 
your hoſpitality ? You do all things without re- 
ſpect of perſons, walking in God's ſtatutes, ſub- 
jet to thoſe who rule you, giving due honour 
to your elders. You command men to live ho- 
neſtly and foberly ; women, to live chaſtly and 
bolily, loving their huſbands, and managing their 
houſhold affairs with all ſobriety, You are hum- 
ble, not proud; content with the daily bread 
which God ſupplies; hearing diligently his word, 
and enlarged in charity.” From the following 
paſſage it appears, that Chriſtians excelled the 
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(s) Legatio pro Chriſtianis, 
2 moſt 
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S IT r. moſt refined Pagans in moral virtues; * if us 
— ſhould be compared with you, ſays Minuciy 


Fælix to the Heathen, though our diſcipline ſhould 
ſeem, in ſome degree, inferior, yet ſhall we ourſelve; 
be found far ſuperior to you. You prohibit adu]. 
tery and pratiſe it; we continue faithful to our 
wives; you puniſh wickedneſs when committed; 
we think it ſinful to indulge a wicked thought.— 
It is with your party that priſons are crowded; 
but not a ſingle Chriſtian is there, except it be a 
confeſſor or apoſtate.” —He tells his adverſary 
how much Chriſtians ſurpaſſed the beſt philoſo- 
phers, who were notoriouſly wicked, adulterers, 
tyrannical and eloquent, to declaim againſt the 
\ vices, of which they were moſt guilty.” Ladtan- 
tius (p) boldly affirms, that Chriſtians were free 
from ſeveral deteſtable crimes, common among 
Heathens: „ They are not Chriſtians, ſays this 
writer, but Gentiles who rob by land and turn 
pirates by ſea ; who prepare poiſons and diſpatch 
their wives for their dowries; or their huſbands; 
that they might marry their adulterers: who 
ſtrangle or expoſe their infants, commit inceſt with 
their daughters, ſiſters, mothers or veſtals ; who 
proſtitute their bodies to unnatural luſts, ſeck | 
heaven by witchcraft; and commit ſeveral other 
crimes odious to relate.” 


(3) Lib. V. Cap. ix. 


of Religion on Mankind, 
Having produced the teſtimonies of Chriſtianss 2c T. 
to prove the virtues of that people, and the calum- 
nies againſt them; it may be thought neceſſary . ulian and 


liny ad- 
to adduce ſome drawn from Heathens, and ene- mit the 


mies of the goſpel. For this purpoſe, I have ſe- Chritiang 
lefted two, that are more remarkable than the 
reſt ; the firſt is, à letter of the emperor Julian to 
Arfacius, in which he requires that pontiff to re- 
commend the virtues of Chriſtians to the imitation 
of Heathens: the ſecond is an epiſtle of Pliny (q) 
the younger, proconſul in Bithynia under Tra- 
jan, to that emperor in Rome. © The governor 
of that province aſks his maſter, whether Chriſ- 
tians are to be puniſhed for the name, though in- 
nocent in other reſpeQs: tells him, that he re- 
peatedly aſked perſons brought before him, whe- 
ther they were Chriſtians, and perſevered in the 
profeſſion of the goſpel; that he threatened to 
correct thoſe who perſiſted, and enforced thoſe 
threats; as they deſerved to be chaſtiſed, at leaſt 
for their obſtinacy. Some, ſays he, were ac- 
cufed of being Chriſtians, who, as a proof of 
their innocence, offered incenſe to the Gods, ut- 
tered imprecations againſt Chriſt, and made liba- 
tions to your image, which I commanded to be 
brought out with the images of the Gods. Others 
who were charged by an informer, with profeſling 
Chriſtianity, , acknowledged they had formerly 


17) Lib. X. Epiſt. 97. ad Trajanum, 
U | been 
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SE CT. been Chriſtians, but had renounced their error: 


thkeſe alſo worſhipped your image and the Images 


of the Gods, and vented imprecations againſt 
Chriſt. Theſe latter affirmed, that the great crime 
of Chriſtians conſiſted in afſembling on a certain 
day, before light, to ſing hymns to Chriſt ; bind. 
ing themſelves by an oath, to be guilty of no 
crime, not to ſteal, rob, commit adultery, or break 
faith. After this they uſually departed, and met 
again to take an innocent repaſt and eat promil- 
cuouſly: I tried to find the truth by torture of 
two women, who were preſent at their worſhip ; 
but found nothing, except an obſtinate kind of 
ſaperſtition, carried to exceſs.” Tertullian com- 
plains, that the mere name of Chriſtian was a 
crime, and that Chriſtians were not fairly tried 
like other malefactors: * Chriſtians only, faith he, 
are denied this privilege ; no ſuch favour. is ſhewn 
unto us; we are condemned unheard ; to be a 
Chriſtian is thought a ſufficient proof of murder, 
facrilege, inceſt or ſedition, without enquiring 
into the fact, time, place, and perſons of the de- 
linquents (r).“ Serennius Gracchus, proconſul of 
Afia, repreſented to Adrian the injuſtice of put- 
ting Chriſtians to death when no crime was proved 
againſt them (s). Antoninus Pius, Adrian's ſuc- 
ceſſor, acquainted the commons of Aſia, that they 
{landered Chriſtians, and accuſed them of crimes 


(7) Tertullian Apolog. Cap. i. 
(-) Euſebii Hiſt, Eccl, Lib, IV, Cap. ix. 
9 which 
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which they could not prove (t). This Pagan em-s BCT, 
peror exculpates them from being the cauſe of 
earthquakes which happened in that country; and 
reminds the ſtates of Afia, that “ they themſelves 
were always diſcouraged and ſunk under ſuch dif- 
aſters; whereas Chriſtians never diſcovered more 
cheerfulneſs and confidence in God, than on ſuch 
occaſions,” —That © they pay no regard to reli- 
gion, and neglett the worſhip of the eternal: and, 
becauſe Chriſtians honour and adore him, are jea- 

lous of them, and perſecute them even unto 
death.” —* Many perſons have conſulted me re- 
lative to Chriſtians, and I have returned the ſame 
anſwer to them all ; namely, that if any one ac- 
cuſe a Chriſtian, merely on account of his reli- 
gion, the accuſed perſon ſhall be acquitted, and 
the accuſer himſelf puniſhed (u).“ Could the ad- 
verſaries of Chriſtianity have proved the crimes, 
imputed to its profeſſors, they would not have con- 
demned them unheard, nor fabricated lies, to in- 
{lame both princes and populace againſt them. 
Could they have been convitted of any crime in 
the reign of Nero, that tyrant would not have ſet 
fre to the city of Rome, nor charged it to Chriſ- 
tians, that he might have a pretext for perſecut- 
ing them. All accuſations were in time com- 
pletely filenced, by the lives of Chriſtians, which 
were exemplary, and auſtere even to an extreme, 


(:) Juſtin Martyr, Apol. II. and Euſeb. ibid, Lib. IV, 
Cap, xiii. (x) Broughton, Art. Chriſtians. 


U 2 : Euſe- 
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S E CT: Euſebius (w) aſſures us, that the Chriſtian reli. 
— gion had, by the gravity, modeſty, and virtues of 
? its profeſſors, ſilenced every cavil; ſo that no 
perſon dare aſperſe the goſpel, or charge it with 

any of the calumnies formerly faſtened on it by 

its enemies. 

| Anaflertion Had the hiſtorian of the Roman empire rea- 
Gibbon en- ſoned fairly, or duly conſidered the effefts of the 
mine Chriſtian code on the morals of individuals, and 
the welfare of communities ; he could not have 
aſſerted, that monaſtic inſtitutions have produced 

evils, which counterbalanced the advantages of 

the goſpel ; nor have aſcribed theſe evils to the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. Celibacy and monaſtic inſtitu- 

tions owed their riſe to exceſſes of religion and 

virtue in the primitive. Chriſtians, who were ex- 
tremely auſtere : but it would be as abſurd to im- 

pute theſe exceſſes to the goſpel, as to aſcribe the 
errors of men, and the abuſes of reaſon, to the 
rational faculty duly cultivated and improved. 

Had Mr. Gibbon conſidered that the goſpel tends 

to prevent or remove the bad effects of Pagan and 
Mahometan religions; and that it actually aboliſh- 

ed paganiſm and ſeveral of its bad effects, in many 
countries, where it was eſtabliſhed ; he could not 

have compared the benefits of Chriſtianity, with 

the diſadvantages which have ariſen from abuſes 

of it, The Chriſtian inſtitution not only encou- 


(w) Eccl. Hiſt, 
rages 
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rages morality, but has removed the miſchiefs ofs E © f. 

falſe ſyſtems of religion; and not only produced 

certain benefits to individuals and communities, 

but tends to prevent the bad effects generally re- 

ſulting from ſes, which are falſe and erroneous. 

True religion not only has removed political in- 

conveniences in countries, where it was formerly 

introduced ; but is well calculated to prevent in 

.. Chriſtian countries, the evils ariſing from exceſſes 

of religion, or corruptions of it by its profeſſors- 

Theſe evils ſhall be pointed out in the ſubſequent 

parts of this work, that men may not impute to 

the goſpel diſadvantages, ariſing from irreligion, 

ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ; and that rulers might. 

ſee the neceſſity of properly ſupporting a rational 

eſtabMſhment, capable of doing much good, and | 

preventing much miſchief in their reſpective go- | 

vernments. : | i | 
Dr. Prieſtley, in his lecture on the influence of animatrer. 1 | 

religion on civil ſociety, treats the ſubject with — : 

little candour, and ſtill leſs information. Amidſt Oe 

the numerous bad effects of paganiſm, he men- | 

tions none except cruelty, auſterity, and human 

ſacrifices, .and treats of theſe but ſlightly and ſu- 

perficially ; and while he hints at ſome trivial ad- 

vantages of heatheniſm, he paſſes over thoſe which 

were moſt ſtriking and eſſential. In ſpeaking of 

the ſuperſtitions of the Jews, he affirms, that in 

the beginning of their wars under the Maccabees, 

ticir ſtriEtneſs in keeping the ſabbath was nearly 


Us. fatal 
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SECT. fatal to them ; but is totally ſilent with reſpeQ to 
— the various benefits which have ariſen from juda- 


iſm. According to this author, mahometaniſn 
has wendered the Saracens brave and obedient, 
he ſhould have ſaid ſervile, to princes; while he 
| paſſes over in filence its other effects. He af. 
firms, that religion has been detrimental to ſoci- 
ety, © comprehending, under that term, enthu- 
ſiaſm, ſuperſtition, and every ſpecies of falſe re. 
ligion as well as true ;” and thus. raiſes a prejudice 
againſt true religion, which tends to remove or 
prevent the inconveniences of falſe. He dwells 
more on the few advantages ariſing from exceſſes 
or corruptions of the goſpel, than on its genuine 
effects, which were more numerous and perma- 
nent, To exceſſes he attributes the libery of 
Britain; to the extenſive power of the popes, the 
eaſy intercourſe of different nations, and the union 
of them when the Roman empire was disjointed; 
to the pomp of popiſh worſhip the preſervation 
of the fine arts during barbarous ages; and to 
popery itſelf the check on, deſpotiſm in Spain, 
Portugal, and other places, Thus he expatiates 
on the advantages which have ariſen from thoſe 
exceſſes or abuſes, while he mentions but a ſingle 
advantage of it, namely, ' the abolition of ſervi- 
| tude in the weſtern world; and overbalances this 
advantage, by the exceſſes of German Anabap- 
tifts and Engliſh Levellers, and by the cruel per- 


ſecutions 
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ſecutions of the bloody Mary and Philips of Spain.“ E' © T. 
« Thoſe evils,” ſays this writer, * and particu- won 
larly theſe ariſing from perſecution, ought cer- 
tainly to be taken into the account, when we 
make an eſtimate of the benefits accruing to the 
world from Chriſtianity.” Had this author wiſh- 
ed his readers to make a fair eſtimate of the be- 
nefits of Chriſtianity, he would have enumerated 
many happy effects accruing from it, in different 
parts of the globe; and would not unjuſtly have 
imputed to it the evils of perſecution. He him- 
ſelf admits, that perſecutions ſubſiſted in the world, 
before the promulgation of the goſpel; and it 
would be eaſy to prove, that the perſecutions 
which prevailed fince that period, have ariſen 
from a diametrical oppoſition to its ſpirit and let- 
ter. Let me aſk then, why the evils of perſecu- 
tion ſhould be taken into account, in eſtimating 
the benefits which have accrued from Chriſtia- 
nity ? The gth and 1oth ſections of this work will 
evince, that the cruelties of perſecutors, and the 
exceſſes of fanatics, have originated from avarice, 
ambition, or miſtaken policy ; or from ignorance, 
corruption, or perverſion of the goſpel ; and that 
thoſe perſecutions and exceſſes, far from originat- 
ing from Chriſtianity, prove the excellence of 
that inſtitution, by an oblervance of whoſe laws 
all the evils of fanaticiſm and perſecution muſt 
vaniſh and diſappear. The author might inſiſt 
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5 x C T. more largely on the happy effects of the Chriſtian 
— code; but as his anſwer to gainſay ers will ſupply 
l ideas which have been omitted in this ſedction, 

he now paſſes them over in ſilence, leſt he ſhould 
tire his readers by needleſs repetitions, in a ſub. 
ſequent part of this treatiſe, 


— . — — — — K 
. 


SECTION 


SECTION IV. 


ON Taz Ortcin, ProGREss, and Errors op 
MAnoOMETANISM, 


Enquiry into the origin of Mahometaniſm, uſeful and 
curious,——State of religion in Arabia, and the di. 
putes of Chriſtian churches favoured Makomet's 
defigns.—Imbecility of neighbouring nations, and 
the political ſtate of Arabia contributed to his ſuc- 
ceſs. Means employed in propagating his religion. 
ie ſame ſubje continued. — Parts of the Koran 
deſigned to extricate him from ſome difficulty or 
gratify ſome paſſion.— Character of Mahomet.— 
He aboliſhed fome ſuperſtitious and barbarous prac- 
tices of Pagan Arabs.— Many of his doctrines bor- 
rowed, and inferior to thoſe in the originals.— His 
unborrowed opinions falſe, contradictory and ridi- 
culous.— His paradiſe and hell.—Paradiſe and 
other dofrines contributed to his ſucceſſes —Death 
of Mabomet, and eſtabliſi ment of the Caltphat,— 
Mahometaniſm aſſiſted Caled in reducing Perſia 
and other places.-—1t aſſiſted lim in reducing Da- 
maſcus.— It aſſiſted Obeidah in reducing Hems, 
Jeruſalem, and other places.—All Syria, Egypt, 
and part of Perſia, ſubmit to the Saracens in the 
Caliphat of Omar.—Other places ſubmitted to 
them in his Caliphat.— Other cauſes concurred with 
Mahometaniſm in promoting the conqueſts of the 

Sara- 
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Saracens, —Compariſon of Chriſtianity and Mahi. 
metaniſm in the tendency and effefts of their doc. 
trines, Compariſon of the lives and dofrines 9 
Chriſt and Mahomet.—Difficulty of making apo). 
tates from Mahometaniſm,—Deſpotiſm an effeft of 
the conqueſts of the Saracens. —The Koran ſecures 
private property to individuals, —1gnorance an . 

. feet of Mahometaniſm.— Revenge, illiberality, and 

- extortion effects of it.— Effeds of the doftrine of 
Predeſtination,—Effefts of Mahometan devotions 
on individuals and communities. Effects of Ma- 
hometaniſm grove the excellent tendency of Chri. 
fianity, 


RS FR a. BY! tie I mean that ſyſtem of doc- 


trines and rites enjoined by the Koran, and 

prog bog which diſtinguiſh it from the Hebrew and Chriſ- 
menen, tian revelations. As Mahomet was atquainted 
aue. with the law and the goſpel, many of his doctrines 
are derived from theſe ſources ; while he adopted 

others, which differ from them eſſentially, and had 

a conſiderable influence on the ſtate of ſocieties. 

Hence we may aſcribe the chief advantages, pro- 

duced by the Koran, to the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
inſtitutions, and all the evils, which reſulted from 
Mahometaniſm, to deviations from the goſpel. 

The prophet of. Arabia has been indebted for his 

uſeful tenets, chiefly to the Moſaic and evange- 

lical writings ; and for his abſurdities and contra- 
dictions to the weakneſs of unaſſiſted reaſon, and 


— 


to a compliance with the ſuperſtitions of his illi- 5 E © T- 
terate countrymen. It would not be difficult t 
point out the ſources, from whence he derived, 
and the originals, from whence he tranſcribed moſt 
of the doctrines and rites which he enjoins. Such 
a diſquiſition would prove, beyond a doubt, that 
the Koran has not the ſmalleſt pretenſion to an 
original revelation, but is a medley of Jewiſh, 
Pagan, Chriſtian, and Arian tenets, blended with 
the trifling, abſurd, and contradictory notions of 
the prophet himſelf. Mahomet, in order to make 
as many proſelyres as poſſible, held the unity of 
God, allowed by all ſeas, adopted tenets main- 
tained by each of them,' and indulged his fol- 
lowers with ſenſual gratifications. But to judge 
of the effects of Mahometaniſm, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to conſider its riſe and progreſs, the doctrines 
which it inculcates, and the duties which it en- 
joins. Some of my readers may poſſibly deſire 
to know the ſteps, by which a people, once ſo de- 
ſpicable, eretted ſo formidable an empire; the 
means by which a. private man was enabled to 
raiſe himſelf to be a prince and a pontiff, and 
the ſeveral cauſes which concurred to favour his 
deſigns. An enquiry into the dottrines and ef- 
fetts of the Mahometan code, is extremely uſeful 
to the cauſe of true religion, as it diſplays the 
ſuperior excellence of the Chriſtian inſtitution, 
whether we judge of thoſe two ſyſtems from the 
lives of their reſpeRtive authors, the doftrines they 
con- 
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s rr. contain, or the effects they produced on. the ſtate 
1 

1 ſociety. As truth never appears ſo amiable a; 
when contraſted to error, men ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with falſe, as well as true opinions. The doc- 
trines of the Koran ſhould be exhibited to the ra- 
tional Chriſtian, to render him enamoured of the 
goſpel ; juſt as Spartans expoſed drunken ſlaves to 
their youth, for the purpoſe of attaching them to 
ſobriety, and creating an abhorrence for ſo beaſily 
a vice. By reading the religious tenets of diffe- 
rent countries, and by obſerving the erroneous 
epinions of men in all ages and nations, we learn 
to tolerate thoſe who are in error, and become 
grateful to God for the ſuperior excellence of the 
religion we profeſs, Nor is an enquiry into the 
effects of Mahometaniſm leſs. curious than it is 
uſeful; ſince they make a conſiderable figure in 
the annals of oriental hiſtory, and exhibit ſcenes 
in which the welfare of nations and individuals 
was ſo much concerned. We ſhall ſee; in the 
courſe of this ſefion, that the Mahometan reli- 
gion was inſtrumpenta} © in ſubduing whole nati- 
ons, altering ancient governments, and introduc- 
ing a new face of affairs into the world,” as Ock- 
ley (a) expreſſes it. 

State of te- Several circymſtances concurred to aſſiſt Ma- 


lig A- 
vate, f- homet in reforming his countrymen, and advanc- 


vaured Ma- 


home:'s de- ing his deſigns. The religious ſtate of Arabia, 
$225. 


{a) Hiſtory of the Saracens, Preface. 
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at that juncture, was ſuch, as might have induced $ 1 T. 
a good man to wiſh for a reformation, and en- 


couraged a wiſe man to undertake it from a proſ- 
' pet of ſutceſs. The Arabs at this time believed 
in one ſupreme being, creator, and lord of the 
univerſe ; while they worſhipped inferior deities 
and idols, whoſe interceſſion they implored as me- 
diators with God. They had a multitude of thoſe 
idols; and Mahomet, while he retained ſome ſu- 
perſtitious rites of his countrymen, totally abo- 
liſhed this idolatrous worſhip. Some of the tribes 


embraced the religion of the Magi; others that 


of the Jews and Chriſtians ; ſome denied a reſur- 
rection, ſome aſſerted it, while others believed 
the doctrine of tranſmigration. To prove the ig- 
norance and ſuperſtitions of others, it may ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that they left camels to periſh at 


the graves of the deceaſed, that their friends 


might not go on foot at the reſurrection, which 
was conſidered as diſgraceful (5). Arabia abound- 
ed with hereſies, owing perhaps to the liberty and 
independency of the tribes. Some of them wor- 
ſhipped the Virgin Mary as God; and, at the 
Nicene council, ſome believed her divinity, and 
ſaid there were two Gods, beſides the Father, 
namely, Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary. Others 
imagined her exempted from humanity, and the 
completion of the Trinity, as if it was imperfe&t 


(5) Sale's Preliminary Diſcourſe, SeR. 1. 
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without her: which abſurd idea induced Maho. 


aac met to queſtion the dofrine of the I it- 


ſelf (c). 


state of the The ſtate of the eaſtern and weſtern churches, 


- eaſtern and 


weſtern 
churches 
favoured 
Mahomet. 


in Mahomet's time, alſo aſſiſted him in accom- 
pliſhing the reformation which he had concerted. 
The weſtern was divided into ſets, who hated and 
perſecuted each other; and the eaſtern was be- 
come degenerate and corrupt, no longer endued 
with that union, and purity of doQrine, which 
diſtinguiſhed the primitive Chriſtians, The clergy 
were ambitious, and fond of controverſy ; and de- 
ſtroyed that peace and love enjoined by the goſpel, 
After the Nicene council, the eaſtern church was 
rent by the diſputes of Arians, Sabellians, Neſto- | 
rians and Eutychians: and in the weſtern church 
two candidates for the epiſcopal chair carried their 
conteſts ſo high at Rome, that ſeveral were mur- 
dered on the occaſion, Thoſe diſſenſions were 
fomented by the emperors, and particularly Con- 
ſtantius, who, inſtead of reconciling differences, 
confounded the pure religion of the goſpel with 
intricate queſtions, and vulgar ſuperſtitions. When 
princes and eccleſiaſtics had arrived at ſuch a de- 
gree of corruption in doctrine and morals, we 
might naturally expett that a general depravity of 
the people would be the neceſſary conſequence. 
At this period Mahomet appeared in the world, 
perhaps as a ſcourge to chaſtiſe the eaſtern churches, 


le) Sale's preliminary Diſcourſe, SeR. 1, 
who 
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who were continually employed in religious diſſen- s r © Te 
ſion, inſtead of praftiſing the love and harmony 
required by the goſpel. 'Men fond of controverſy, 
and who diſregarded the peace, enjoined by their 
religion, were indulged with a ſyſtem that en- 
couraged war, were abſolutely prohibited to diſ- 
pute, and obliged to ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdi- 
ties, without daring to murmur, \__ 

Not only the diſtrated ſtate of, religion was fa- end 


of neigh- 


vourable to Mahomet, but alſo the imbecility of bouring na- 


tions and 


the Romans and Perſians, who would readily have the beide 
ate of Ara- 


cruſhed him, had they flouriſhed as formerly (d). bia contri- 
His ſucceſſes againſt theſe powers, once ſo formi 1 
dable, made many converts, and induced men to 
believe him aſſiſted from heaven. His diviſion of 
the ſpoil with new proſelytes, and the pretended 
interpoſition of the angel Gabriel, and other 
celeſtial auxiliaries, contributed to advance his 
reputation and conqueſts; while the ſublimity of 
the Koran, in ſome paſſages, perſuaded his illite- 
rate countrymen, that he was inſpired by the Al- 
mighty. After Conſtantine the Great, the Roman 
empire rapidly declined; as his ſucceſſors were, 
in general, remarkable for cowardice, cruelty, and 
other bad qualities. At Mahomet's appearance in 
the ſixth century, the weſtern part of the empire 
was overrun by Goths, and the eaſtern ſo reduced 
by Huns on one ſide, and by Perſians on the other, 
that it was incapable of ſtemming the violence of a 
(4) Sale's preliminary Diſcourſe, Sect. 1. 
powerful 
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50 r. poverful itwaſſon. Though the emperor Hera 
3  clius was a prince of courage, and drove the Per. p 
| ſians out of his dominions, yet the vitals of the b 
WP empire had received a mortal wound when Ma- 4 
a homet appeared. The Greeks alſo were degene- 
| rate at this period, and the Perſians on the decline, 
= on account of the inteſtine diſſenſions which pre- p 
vailed among this people. As thoſe empires were 
weak and declining, ſo Arabia was in a ſtrong and 
flouriſhing condition, when , Mahomtet began the 
work of reformation. Many fled thither, as to 
an aſylum, from the perſecutions, which raged in 
the Grecian empire; and the Arabs were inured 
to hardſhips, and lived in a frugal manner, ſtrangers 
| to the luxuries of the Greeks and Romans, The 
=. tribes were divided and independent on each other 
in religion and-government ; a circumſtance very 
1mportant, nay abſolutely neceſſary to the propa- 
gation of his religion, Had all the tribes been 
united under one government, the impoſtor would 
ſoon have been obliged to yield to ſuperior power, 
and been puniſhed as a diſturber of the public 
tranquility, Had they all one eſtabliſhed religion, 
univerſally received, he never could have thought 
it ſafe to attempt to ſubvert it. In Arabia ſeveral 
tribes and princes embraced the Jewiſh religion, 
when the Jews fled thither from the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem. Mahomet adopted many of their opi- 
nions and rites, in order to ſeduce them to his 
party, and encreaſe his followers; but finding 
them 
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them inflexibly averſe from his dofrines, he re- SE CT. 
peatedly inveighs againſt them in his Koran, as his. 
bittereſt enemies, and employed various means to 
accompliſh his defigns. 

Many cauſes concurred to promote the plan Means em- 
deviſed by this impoſtor : when young he was em- Fropgarin 
ployed in Syria, Egypt, and Paleſtine as a factor 8% 
to a rich merchant, and had an opportunity of be- 
ing acquainted. with the religion and manners of 
different countries (7). After the death of this 
merchant, Mahomet conducted mercantile affairs 
for the widow, and acquitted himſelf ſo much to 
her ſatisfattion, that ſhe put him in poſlcfſion of 
her perſon and property. He then formed the 
projett of reforming religion, and purging it from 
the corruptions introduced into it by Jews and 
Chriſtians. For this purpole he retired to a cave, 
after the example of the Perſian reformer (g); 
aſſumed great gravity in his deportment ; was dili- 
gent in his devotions, and liberal in his charities, 
that he might acquire a character of ſanQlity and 
virtue. In order to prepare mens minds for his 
intended reformation, he employed a famous aſtro- 
loger to report, that a mighty prophet ſhould eſta- 
bliſh a new religion, and make great changes in 
the condition of mankind (). Mahbomet began 
with making converts in his own family, before 

(7) Guthrie's Geography, Art. Arabia. 


(z) Bruckerus de Philoſophia Perſarum, Lib. IL, ys lit, 
dect. 2. (5) Bayle's Obſervations, 
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of the principal men at Mecca to his intereſt, in 


_ writings were corrupted by Jews and Chriſtians, 
he came to purge them from errors. He did not 


| (Koran, Chap. lxxire. i) Garhrie, 0 Did. 
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5 E CT. his attempts upon ſtrangers : finding himſelf ſuc. WW ot 
— ceſsful among theſe, he reſolved to try what he ſo 


could do by perſuaſion among perſons of his ac- 
quaintance, and had the addreſs to gain over ſome 


the courſe of three years. Being encouraged by 
his ſucceſs, he no longer made his miſſion a ſecrei, 
but proclaimed to every perſon, that he was com. 
miſſioned by God to admoniſh his near rela- 
tions (i), and fixed a day for the purpoſe ; when 
many, who were invited to hear his admonitions, 
became proſelytes to his opinions (4). He accom- 
modated his diſcourſes to the ſentiments of his 
hearers: told the Arians, that as the endeavours 
of other prophets proved ineffeQual, God ſent 
him with a more ample commiſſion than Moſes or 
Chriſt, to eſtabliſh an earthly kingdom for the 
propagation of religion, and the extirpation of 
thoſe who refuſed to be converted („(). He did 
not deny that Moſes and Chriſt were prophets, 
but maintained, that, as the Moſaic and Chriſtian 


objett to the truth or divinity of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelations; but maintained that they 
were defeCtive, while he pretended his own to be 
the final and complete declaration of God's will to 
mankind; ſo that men were not to expect any 


other 
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vther revelation, His opponents deſired to ſee ri 
ſome miracle, ſimilar to thoſe wrought by Moſes = 
and Chriſt, as a proof of his divine commiſſion. 
He refuſed to comply with this requiſition; alledg- 
ing, as an excuſe, the ſuggeſtion of the angel Ga- 
briel, that if he ſhould work miracles, - and his fol- 
lowers did not believe, they muſt be utterly de- 
ſtroyed (m). Sometimes he told them, that Ma- 
homet was a prophet, ſent to preach the rewards 
of paradiſe, and the pains of hell; that their an- 
ceſtors deſpiſed the miracles of other prophets, 
and he would work none: at other times he ſaid 
that they, who were ordained to believe, ſhould 
do ſo without miracles, according to the doctrine 
of predeſtination (n). The Arabian impoſtor, in 
order to encreaſe his followers, proclaimed liberty 
to all; ſo that multitudes of ſlaves and fugitives 
crowded to his ſtandard. He ſometimes enjoins 
forgiveneſs, that he may not offend Chriſtians ; 
but ſo frequently inculcates revenge, by precept 
and example, that .it becomes the prevailing doc- 
trine of the Koran. He promiſed ſalvation and a 
ſenſual paradiſe to thoſe of his own ſe, however 
vicious and diflolute ; and denounced damnation 
againſt infidels, without regard to their actions. 
according to the prophet, infidels alone ſhall be 
eternally damned, while Moſlems, though guilty 
of the moſt heinous offences, ſhall be delivered, 


) Broughton, Art. Aiat. () Koran, Chap. xvii. 


3 when 
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ae” hep 


wich erings. No unbeliever or idolater ſhall ever be 


The ſame 
ſubject con- 
tinued. 


where the magiſtrates, dreading the troubles which 


and corruption: then, indeed, the Koreſhites join- 
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when they ſhall have explated them by their ſul. 


releaſed, nor any believer damned to eternity, 
Moflems ſhall. be puniſhed in hell according 10 
their crimes, but ſhall be delivered when purged 
of their ſins by Abraham, or ſome other pro- 
phbet (o). 

His refuſal to work miracles having created (li. 
ſatisfadtion in the minds of ſome of his adherent; 
a powerful party was formed againſt him at Mecca; 


uſually attend on innovations in religion, declared 
themſelves his enemies. He preached in public, 
and was heard with pleaſure and patience, until 
he upbraided them and their fathers with idolatry 


ed the magiſtrates in baniſhing him from the city, 
He retired to Medina with few friends, but was 
ſoon joined by a multitude of devotees, to whom 
he propoſed the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing his religion 
by force of arms. In his firſt expedition he could 
not boaſt of ſucceſs; but in the ſecond, he defeat- 
ed a, caravan of one thouſand Koreſhites, with 
three hundred and nineteen men ; obtained con- 
ſiderable booty for himſelf and his adherents, and 
loſt but fourteen men, whoſe names he enrolled in 
his catalogue of martyrs. We ſee that this per- 
ſecution advanced rather than obſtrutted the pro- 
 pagation of his religion ; had he not been forced 


(o) Koran, Chap, ii. 
| to 
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to take up arms in his own defence, he might, E CT: 
perhaps for ever, have continued a private perſon — 
in the capacity of a preacher. But having got at 
the head of a ſmall army, ambition then probably 
prompted him to form ſchemes, before unthought 
of, Before his flight to Medina, the ſucceſs of 
his religion was owing to perſuaſion and not to 
compulſion ; at firſt he declared himſelf only a 
prophet, ſent by God to admoniſh men, but with- 
out any authority to compel them to embrace his 
religion; and even pretended to bear with pa- 
tience injuries, which were offered him, while he 
was unable reſiſt (). Having encreaſed the num- 
ber of his followers, he told them that God al- 
lowed them to defend themſelves againſt enemies; 
and as he gathered ſtrength he pretended to a di- 
vine permiſſion even of attacking, for the purpoſe 
of aboliſhing idolatry, and corruptions of religion. 
When he came to Medina, ſupported by an army, 
he told thoſe, who deſired to ſee his miracles, that 
God ſent Moſes and Chriſt to reform mankind by 
perſuaſion and miracles : that, when thoſe me- 
thods proved ineffectual, he was commiſſioned by 
God to compel men by the ſword to do his will (4). 
At firſt he preached, and exhorted men to em- 
brace his doftrines ; but as ſoon as his party was 
encreaſed, we find the preacher transformed into 
a warrior, and offering death or converſion as the 
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SEC T. only alternative to the vanquiſhed, He told his 


wp diſciples that the Koran was an abſtract of the 


great book, in which the divine decrees were re. 
giſtered : that the angel Gabriel tranſcribed from 
thence faithfully, verſe by verſe, and chapter by 
chapter, and delivered them to him, as it was ne- 
ceſſary to promulge them. He did not publiſh 
bis Koran together; for then numerous objections 
might have been raiſed againſt it, which it would 
be impoſſible for him to anſwer. By bringing 
down the Koran by chapters, he was prepared to 
refute objections made to preceding chapters, to 
extricate himſelf from embarraſſments, to quiet 
diſcontents among his followers, and to indulge or 
juſtify ſome criminal paſſions (7). 

Parts of the Great part of the Koran was invented occaſion- 

/ ary — ally, to ſolve ſome difficulty, or gratify his ruling 


extricate 


bim from paſſions of luſt or ambition. Being defeated at 
— an Ohud, the prophet was aſhamed, and ſaid, that 
God ſuffered it on account of the tranſgreſſions cf 
ſome of his followers, and to diſtinguiſh true from 
falſe believers. To ſilence the clamours of thoſe, 
who loſt their friends in the engagement, he in- 
vented the doctrine of fate, and maintained, that 
all events have been irrevocably fixed from eter- 
nity; that God had accurately predetermined 
the good or bad fortune of every perſon ; his 


faith or inſidelity, his obedience or diſobedience: 


paſſions. 


(7 Bayle's Life of Mahomet, 
that 
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that life cannot be protrafted by any human means, TREAT, 
beyond the deſtined period; that a man muſt di 
ſomewhere at the appointed time ; and that it is 
more deſirable to die martyrs in the cauſe of God, 
than at home in their beds. We ſhall preſently 
ſee that, in conſequence of this maxim, Maho- 
metants ruſhed dauntleſs into the jaws of danger 
and of death, and “ eſteemed their bodies as dirt 
and rubbiſh to fill up the enemies trenches, for 
their brethren to paſs over,” as Sir Paul Ricaut 
(5) ſtrongly expreſſes it. Nor is it extraordinary, 
that this doctrine produced this effect; ſince no- 
thing renders men fo regardleſs of life, or induces 
them to fight ſo deſperately, as a perſuaſion, that 
no caution could avert any evil which threatened 
them, orprotratt life a moment beyond the deſtined 
period (t), He prevailed on Zeyd to put away 
his wife, married her himſelf, and pretended this 
crime was diſpenſed with from heaven. He pub- 
lihed the thirty-third chapter of his Koran in vin- 
dication of himſelf, and introduces God approv- 
ing of this marriage, and rebuking him for ab. 
ſtaining ſo long from her, though he had his per- 
miſſion. In this inſtance he was guilty of adultery 
in marrying another man's wife, and of blaſphemy, 
in making God the author of this crime. To ſa- 
tisfy two of his jealous wives, who took him in 
the act of adultery with a ſervant, he ſwears againſt 

% Maxims of Turkiſh Polity, Book II. Chap. viii. 
(:) Koran, Chap, iii. 
X 4 ſimilar 
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8 ECT. ſimilar offences for the future; but commits this 
[ crime in violation of his oath, and publiſhes the 


The Hibory of the Ehen 


ſixty-lixth chapter of the Koran, which permits the 
prophet to lie with a maid ſervant, and allows 
Moſlems to violate their oaths. The Arabian im- 
poſtor limited the number of wives and concu. 
bines of each perſon to four, but reſerved to him. 
ſelf the privilege of marrying as many as he 
pleaſed (v). He obliged others, who had two 
three, or four wives, to treat them in the ſame 


manner; but retained the liberty of uſing his own 


wives, according to his diſcretion. He prohi- 
bited his diſciples to marry near relations; but, 
in the thirty-third chapter, introduces God, ex- 
empting him from that prohibition, and allowing 
him to marry whomſoever he pleaſed, without any 
regard to degrees of conſanguinity. Mahomet, 
being repulſed at the ſiege of Mecca, made a 
league with the inhabitants; but next year violated 


the treaty, by ſurpriſing that city ; and, -to juſtify 


his perfidy, allowed his followers to diſregard pro- 
miles or leagues, made with infidels (u). In con- 
ſequence of this doctrine, and the example of the 
prophet, Ricaut mentions ſeveral inſtances of per- 
tidy among the Turks, who aſſume it as a maxim, 
that they ſhould not keep faith with unbelievers, 


where the breach contributes to the propagation 


of religion (w), But belides theſe, we find ſeveral 


(v) Koran, Chap. iv. and xxxiii. ) Ricaut's Maxims, 
Bock I. Chap. xxii, (w) Ibid, _ 


other 
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other occaſional precepts and prohibitions of the 3 E © T. 
Koran : Mahomet prohibited wine and other ine 
briating liquors, of which ſome of his principal 
officers having drank to exceſs, excited much riot 
and confuſion in the camp. This prohibition was 
extremely neceſſary in ſultry climates, where the 
fumes of liquor inflame to the higheſt degree, and 
render men frantic. The prophet allo forbade 
cards, dice, tables, and other games of chance, as 
the frequent occaſion of quarrels and diſturbances. 
The goſpel does not abſolutely prohibit the mo- 
derate uſe of wine, nor any innocent amuſement ; 
but forbids its profeſſors to drink to exceſs, or to 
covet other mens goods, which 1s the uſual foun- 
dation of the paſſion for gaming, and renders that 
vice ſo criminal and deſtruQtive to ſocieties. 

Writers have differed widely with reſpect to the char. Aer of 
character of Mahomet, and the motives which „ 
luenced him to a reformation of religion. Some 
think him actuated by enthuſiaſm, others by am- 
bition: ſome have repreſented him as a monſter 
deſtitute of abilities and of every virtue; while 
others conſider him as endowed with all the vir- 
tues, However, moſt authors have in one reſpe& 
or other miſtaken the character and motives of the 
Arabian impoſtor. The laudable ambition of re- 
lloring religion to its purity, and abrogating the 
luperſtitious rites, and idolatrous praQtices, then 
prevalent in his country, might poſſibly have been 
the firſt motive, that influenced him to attempt a 

. | rlelſor- 
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| SE © T. reformation; He could not at firſt have foreſcen I 
w—— the ſucceſſes which attended him; he could not T 
have aſpired to the power, to which he afterward; y 
arrived; nor expected to gratify any ambition, 
BY except that of reforming his countrymen from ig. 
3B norance and ſuperſtition. The Pagan Arabs were 
mM in a deplorable ſtate before his time, and he might 
have thought it a meritorious work to bring them 
to the knowledge of the true God from idolatry 
and corruption. Though guilty of many crimes 
| he muſt have carefully concealed them, and at 
leaſt have obſerved ſome exterior decorum in his 
actions. Adultery, perjury, blaſphemy, and other t 


ws 
th 


wg, On wy Bg © rim aA 


— wy 


| offences, muſt have blaſted his reputation as a pro- y 
phet, if known to the world. Theſe crimes he 

— muſt have hid, until he got at the head of an g 

army, and acquired the reputation of generoſity, { 

charity, bravery and other virtues, which capti- . 

vate mankind. The prophet of Arabia doubtlels i 

4 poſſeſſed many ſplendid virtues, tarniſhed and 0 
? blended with many enormous crimes, ariſing from t 
i his predominant paſſions of Juſt and ambition. f 
j He, at firſt, directed the latter to the laudable 0 
5 ' purpoſe of reforming his countrymen in religion t 
: and morals; but afterwards, to the deſtruction of ? 
} mankind for the acquiſition of power. He re- f 


commended virtues which he did not praftiſe ; in- 
 veighed againſt many vices which he himſelf com- 
mitted ; and left convincing proofs that he was I 
attuated by a love of fame, and not by a ſincere 

| regard 
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regard for religion and virtue. The impoſtor bor- 5 x © T. 
rowed his ideas of faſting, almſgiving, and other ww 
virtues, from the goſpels, though he but feebly 
imitates thoſe great originals. He requires and 
enforces thoſe duties on narrow principles; con- 
fines the exerciſe of them to thoſe of his own ſea; 
and does not extend them to all mankind indiſeri- 
minately, with that large, and benevolent ſpirit, 
enjoined by the goſpel. Were he a teacher ſent 
from God, he would have furniſhed the world, if 
poſſible, with a more perfett ſyſtem of religion 
than the Chriſtan ; and improved on former ſyſ- 
tems, Inſtead of debaſing them, juſt as W 
vas an improvement on the law. 

The author of the Koran was, notwithſtanding ye abolis- 
his crimes,. ſerviceable to his country in ſome in- 5. ow 


barbarous 


ſtances, by reſtoring the worſhip of the true God, gur 


ſtitious 


aboliſhing idolatry, and forbidding his country- [nap ng 

men to ſteal, commit fornication, forge calumnies, Aab. 

or kill children, as the Pagan Arabs were accuſ@=  _ | 
tomed to do (x). His knowledge of the goſpel it | 
aſhſted him in reforming the doctrines and man- 3 
ners of the Arabs. The Mahometan ſyſtem con- 
tained many tenets of the Chriſtian inſtitution, and 14 

lo far was productive of ſalutary effects, and pre- itt 
ferable to the monſtrous idolatry that prevailed in 

Arabia, He prohibited the uſe of the three arrows, 

vhich were employed in divination, and depoſited _ 


in the temple of Mecca, with a blank on one, 
(x) Koran, Chap. vi, 


and 


Many doe- Having conſidered the charader of Mahomet, 
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SE © r. and the following inſcriptions on the two others, 
My Lord hath commanded; my Lord hath for- 
*  bidden.” Before they engaged in marriage, un- 
dertook a journey, or any momentous bulineſ;, 
they generally conſulted thoſe arrows. If the ſe- 
cond was drawn, it was looked on as an affent of 
God; if the third, as a mark of diſapprobation ; if 
the blank was drawn, they mixed them up, until a 
deciſive anſwer was given by one of the others, 
The prophet aboliſhed ſeveral other ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms relative to camels, - ſheep, and other ani- 
mals, which the Pagan Arabs turned looſe, and 
exempted from labour, in honour of their idols (5). 
This people refuſed to widows and orphans any 
| ſhare in the properties of their huſbands or fathers, 
on pretence that they only ſhould inherit, who are 
able to fight (2). They conſidered the birth of a 
daughter as a misſortune, and the death of one a 
blefling ; frequently buried daughters alive, and 
even put males to death to fulfil a vow that, if they 
had a certain number of ſons, they would offer 
one of them in ſacrifice (4). The Arabian re- 
former abrogated theſe and other barbarous prac- 
tices which were common among that people, be- 
fore his appearance in the world. 


tri of . 2 
Mahon: the cauſes that contributed to his ſucceſſes, and 


borrowed, 


and later fome of the means which he employed in propa- 
to thoſe in 


the ocigi- (y) Koran, Chap. v. and vi, {z) Koran, Chap. iv, 
_= (a) Sale, Sect. 5. | 


gating 
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gating his religion, let us take a view of the Ko- E 2 T2 
ran; ſhew whence he derived many of its pre 
cepts; and point out their effects on the welfare 
of ſociety. Mahomet, like almoſt all reformers, 
accommodated his religion, in ſome degree, to 
the prejudices of his converts; and laboured to 
unite, into one ſyſtem, their diſcordant opinions. 
He was no ſtranger to the law and the goſpel, as 
] have already obſerved ; from theſe he ſelected 
ſeveral tenets, and blended them with the popular 
traditions and ſuperſtitions of his countrymen. 
The Koran is a ſtrange compound of heterogene- 
ous opinions, and contains excellent moral pre- 
cepts, and ſublime deſcriptions of God, interſperſed 
with contradiQtions, blaſphemies, and ridiculous 
falſhoods. According to the Mahometan (Y) creed, 
there 1s one God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; 
mens actions are regiſtered ; and at the reſurrec- 
tion and judgment, they ſhall be ſummoned to 
give an account of their conduct; and rewarded 
or puniſhed according to their works. All faith- 
ful Muſſulmen ſhall be tranſported into a ſtate of 
glory ; while the excuſes of others will not be ad- 
mitted, Their actions are weighed in a balance, 
and they, whoſe good works outweigh. the bad, 
enter into paradiſe ; if the bad preponderate, they 
are caſt into hell: if the ſcales are equally poiſed 
they are ſent into an intermediate ſtate and ex- 
cluded from the happineſs enjoycd by the righte- 
(% Mahometaniſm explained by Mahomet Baradan, 
ous. 
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{ SE — r. ous. If a man flander his neighbour, ſome good 
- aQion (hall be taken out of the ſlanderer's balance, 
and added to that of the perſon ſlan ered; and if 
the ſlanderer have no good works, God will dimi- 
niſh the puniſhment of the perſon ſlandered, and 
augment that of the ſlanderer : ſo that if we injure 
our neighbour, in fortune or reputation, ſuch a 
ſubtraction ſhall be made from our good works, 
or ſuch an addition to our puniſhment, as will 
fully manifeſt the divine juſtice. This was an uſe. 
ful doctrine, but did not originate with the pro- 
phet, being entertained long before his time, by 
the ancient Perſians (c). The Koran prohibits 
adultery, falſe witneſs, avarice, uſury, oppreſſion, 
lying, gaming, ſwine's fleſh, wine, eating blood, 
whatever died of itſelf, was killed by a blow, or 
by another beaſt: all which prohibitions, and many 
others, contain little mote than was already ſug- 
geſted by the practice of Jews and Chriſtians, or 
by the ſpirit or letter of the ſacred writings (d). 
The Koran permits of polygamy and divorce ; re- 
| peatedly enjoins pilgrimages to Mecca ; and pro- 
miſes paradiſe and pardon to thofe, who perform 
them (e). It requires a perjurer to feed and clothe 
ten poor of his religion, or to emancipate a Ma- 
hometan ſlave, to atone for his crime (f) ; while 


the 
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le) Hyde Hiſt, Religionis vet. Perſarum, Cap. xix. and xxXIIi. 
(4) Roſs's Religions, Sect. 6. | 


(e) Koran, Chap. ii. iii. xxii 
(f) Mahomet Baradan, 
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God. The Koran enjoins charity and good works, 
but limits them to Mahometans ; while the goſpel 
extends works of charity and loving kindneſs to 
all men, of whatever religion. The Mabometan 
code threatens wilful murder with ſevere penalties 
in the next world, but allows it to be compounded 
for in this, by paying a fine, and redeeming a 
Moſlem from captivity (g); while the Moſaic law, 
which evidently ſuggeſted the idea to the impoſtor, 
accepted of no compoſition ; but required the life 
of the deliberate murderer. I have enumerated 
thoſe rites, precepts, and prohibitions of the Koran 
to prove, that many of them were borrowed from 
the Moſaic and evangelical writings; and that 
they which differ from the ſcriptures are far infe- 
nor to them in juſtice and utility. This obſerva- 
ton is of ſome importance; as it evinces, that the 
Mahometan code has no claim to originality ; be- 
cauſe then it would improve on, and not fall ſhort 
of thoſe revelations which preceded it, and which 
the impoſtor allowed to have God for their author, 
Hence we may perceive the falſhood of an aſſer- 
on in the Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, that 
* the authority and ſtation of Adam, Noah, Mo- 
les, Chriſt and Mahomer, riſe in juſt gradation 
above each other (þ).” If the hiſtorian means 

(z) Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. I. folio. 

( Gibbon, Chap. I. p. 205. quarto. 

3 temporal 


the Chriſtian inſtitution gives no ſanction to per- $ L CT. 
jury, and allows no profanation of the name of 
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SE © r. temporal authority and ſtation, it is evident that 
L=y— there was no ſuch gradation; as Chriſt was in- 
ferior to Adam, Noah, and Moſes in both theſe 
reſpects. If he means, that they roſe in ſpiritual 
authority and ſtation by juſt gradation from Moſes 
up to Mahomet, the opinion is fallacious ; as Ma- 
homet was inferior to his predeceſſors, having 
wrought no miracles ſimilar to thoſe of Moſes, 

Chriſt, and others who preceded him. 
His unbor- Thoſe parts of the Koran, in which the pro- 


rowed opi- 
nions falſe phet indulges his own fancy, and in which alone 


1, nd ri he could juſtly pretend to inſpiration, are a rhep- 
ſody of lies, contradictions and ridiculous fables, 
which could impoſe only on the ignorant Arabs, 

He ſpeaks of the books of Abraham, though he 
wrote none; ſays, that Chriſt ſpoke in his cradle 

as a man of forty or fifty years (i); and that Pha. 
raoh's wiſe prayed, Lord build me an houſe in 
paradiſe (4).“ He affirms, that Iſhmael was onc 

of the prophets, and that Zacharias- was dumb 
only for three days, though hiſtory acquaints us, 

that he was ſo for nine months. He makes the 
Virgin Mary the ſiſter of Moſes; calls the apoſtles 

+, his own ſcholars, though they flouriſhed about fix 
hundred years before he was born: and tells us, 
that Noah, Iſaac, and Jacob, believed in the Ko- 

ran. He alleges, that Solomon had an army com- 


poſed of men, devils, and birds; and that a piſ- 


0% Koran, Chap, iv, 


(4) Koran, Chap. Ixvis 
i mire 
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mire cried out, O piſmires, piſmires, haſten tos ze T. 
your cells, leſt Solomon's army tread you under 
foot (1): that the queen of Sheba ſent Solomon 
a meſſage by the whoop ; which bird Solomon diſ- 
patched back again to the queen, to know whe- 
ther ſhe ſent it, He affirms, that a mountain was 
raiſed to overſhadow the Ifraelites (m); that the 
winds were ſubje& to Solomon, and blew at his 
command ; that ſome devils built his palaces, that 
others dived into the ſea, to bring him pearls, 
while ſome attended to execute his orders (n). 
Mahomet reckoned revenge among the attributes 
of God ; and in the ſame chapter aſks, who but 
God forgiveth fins (o)? Sometimes he affirms, 
that all devils ſhall be ſaved, and elſewhere thoſe 
devils only, who obey his precepts (p). He al- 
ſerts, that Solomon divided the moon into two 
parts, one of which fell into his lap, and the other 
on the ground, and that he ſoldered them again (9). 
He affirms, that in Noah's ark, the hog was ge- 
nerated of the elephant's dung, and a rat of the 
hog's dung ; that a rat, having gnawed a hole in 
the ark, was put to flight by a cat, which leaped 
out of the brains of the lion (r). He ſays, he was 
the firſt that ever entered paradiſe ; and elſe- 
where, that he found it inhabited by men and 
wc 1en, In ſome paſſages he aſſures us, that all 


(1) voran, Chap, vii. (n) Ibid, Chap. ii. (a) Ibid. 
Chap. xxxviii (e) Ibid, Chap. iii. (7) Ibid. Chap. xii, 
(1) Ibid, Chap. x. iii. (+) Mahomet Baradan. 

Y who 
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s r. who live well, whether Jews, or Chriſtians, may 


IV. 


1 be ſaved; and in another paſſage, that none can 


be ſaved, except they embrace the Koran (9. 
He requires his followers to believe, that when a 


corpſe is laid in the grave, two angels examine it, 
concerning the Unity of God, and the miſſion of 


Mahomet. If the body anſwers right, it is ſuf. 
fered to reſt in peace, and admitted into paradiſe; 
if not, it is beaten with iron maces, preſſed with 


earth, and gnawed by ninety-nine dragons with 


ſeven heads each (t). He blaſphemouſly boaſts, 


that he has more knowledge than men and angels; 


| aſcribes to God all his impieties and impoſtures ; 


(0) Koran, Chap, xii, (:) e Luk Mahomedan. 


and affirms the Koran to be inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and Chriſt to be conceived by the ſmell 
of a roſe. One general effect of this ſhort ab- 


ſtract of the doctrines of the Koran, on the minds 


of Chriſtians, muſt be, to render them enamoured 


of their own religion, and to convince them of 


the abſurdity and falſhood of the Mahometan. 
The God of truth could never dictate ſuch groſs 
contradictions, ſuch ſhocking blaſphemies, ſuch 
romantic fables, and palpable falſhoods. Where 
the Koran correſponds with the goſpels, it tends 
to promote the welfare of ſociety, and the happi- 
neſs of individuals ; where it differs from them, 
it is falſe, trilling, or contradiftory, and teaches 
maxims pernicious to ſtates. It is admitted, that 


this 


"id 
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this impoſtor aboliſhed ſeveral abominable cuſ- 5 Z © T. 
toms prevalent in Arabia, and was beneficial to 
his country, as a reformer of abuſes and idolatroug 
practices. Yet it is undeniable, that his religion 
was in many inſtances abſurd, and that ſome of 
its doctrines have produced direful effects, in all 
the ſocieties where it has been adopted. Theſe, 
to which he was moſt indebted for his conqueſts, 
were revenge, predeſtination, and a ſenſual pa- 
radiſe : theſe were the chief inſtruments in the 
hands of him and his ſucceſſors, in diſſeminating 
his religion, and extending their conqueſts, as will 
preſently appear n the hiſtory of the firſt Ca- 
liphs. g 

Some have imagined, that Mahomet's idea of f paradie 
paradiſe was borrowed from the Jews (u) ; but it 
ſeems more probable that he derived it from the 
Perfians, who believed in an earthly paradiſe, 
with beautiful virgins, gardens and rivers, into 
which none are admitted, until their actions are 
weighed in a ſcale: if the bad actions preponde- 
rate, they are flung into hell ; if the good, they 
are admitted into paradiſe (w). This falſe pro- 
phet adapted his promiſes to the deſires of men, 
who lived in a ſultry climate; and who were de- | 
lighted with women, rivers, ſhady groves, and de- -*' 
licious fruits. As the country was exceſſively hot | 
and dry, and the people lewd and 1 ·˙! he 
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8 E CT. promiſed to indulge them with gardens © where 
many rivers flow ;” where they ſhall repoſe them- 
ſelves under the ſhadow of the trees of paradiſe, 
be clothed in richeſt ſilks, and adorned with brace- 
lets of gold and precious ſtones, * They ſhall, 
lays this ſenſualiſt, enter into gardens, where they 
ſhall repoſe on fine beds lined with crimſon:“ 
« have wives, who ſhall not caſt a look but upon 
them; and whom neither men or angels may touch 
before them.” They ſhall reſemble coral and 
rubies, There are in thoſe gardens women, that 
have eyes exceedingly black, and bodies exceed- 
- ingly white, covered with vermilion (x).“ Pa- 
radiſe affords its inhabitants ſo many pleaſures 
and delights, that man would fink under them, 
did not God give unto every perſon the ſtrength 
of an hundred for the enjoyment of them. There 
men ſhall be allowed to drink freely of wine, which 
will not intoxicate; enjoy perpetual youth, at 
whatever age they die ; and ſhall be delighted with 
- muſic, ſurpaſſing any thing ever heard by mor- 
| tals (9). Mr. Gibbon aſſures us, that © inſtead 
. of inſpiring the bleſſed inhabitants of Paradiſe with 
a liberal taſte for harmony and ſcience, conver- 
ſation and friendſhip ; Mahomet , idly celebrates 
the pearls and diamonds, the robes of filk, palaces 
of marble, diſhes of gold, rich wines, artificial 
dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train 


(x) Koran, Chap, iv. Xvi. xxxvii. _ ii. . bexvi. 
9) Sale, Sect. 4. 5 
of 
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of ſenſual and coſtly luxury.” * Seventy-two $ 1b r. 
Houris, or black-eyed girls of reſplendent beauty. 


blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, will be created for the uſe of the meaneſt 
believer ; a moment of pleaſure will be prolonged 
to a thouſand years, and his faculties will be en- 
creaſed an hundred fold to render him worthy. of 
his felicity (z).” The favourites of God ſhall ſee 
his face morning and evening, a pleaſure far ex- 
ceeding all the pleaſures of paradiſe (a): ſo that 
the happineſs of the bleſſed, in the next life, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan ſyſtem, conſiſts not 
merely in corporeal enjoyments and ſenſual de- 
lights, but alſo in thoſe, which are ſpiritual and 
refined. But we may eaſily gueſs, which of them 
was moſt likely to captivate a carnal people, -who 
apprehended, beyond the grave, the ſame wants 


which they experienced in this life ; and who tied 


camels at the tombs of the deceaſed, for their 
maſters to ride on, as has been already obſerved. 
The Arabian impoſtor does not hint, that thoſe 
pleaſures are to be underſtood figuratively ; and 
all orthodox Mahometans hope to enjoy them li- 
terally ; while others are too refined for ſuch groſs 
ideas; and underſtand his deſcriptions in an alle- 
gorical ſenſe. The epiſtles and goſpels, on the 
contrary, convey no ſenſual or impure idea, nor 
attempt any thing puerile or particular, like Ma- 


(z) Hiſt. Roman Empire, Chap, I. p.378. Quarta, 
(a) Sale, Set, 4. 0 : 
Y 3 homet's 
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s ECT. homet's paradiſe ; the pleaſures offered by theſe, 
1 being repreſented to be ſuch, © as eye hath not 
ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.“ And as Mahomet ac- 
commodated his rewards to the appetites of the 
ſenſual, ſo did he threaten them with torments 
grievous and inſupportable. He thus deſcribes 
the puniſhments of hell; they ſhalt drink nothing 
but boiling, ſinking water; breathe nothing but 
bot winds, dwell for ever in continual burning fire 
and ſmoke; eat nothing but briars and thorns, 
and the fruit of a tree that riſeth out of the bot- 
tom of hell, whoſe branches reſemble the heads 
of devils, and whoſe fruits ſhall be i in their pallict 

like burning pitch (5). | 
Paradiſe „e Mahomet repeatedly enjoined his followers to 
trines con- wage war againſt infidels, declared it meritorious 
his forces to rob, murder, and extirpate unbelievers, and 
ge promiſed a crown of martyrdom, and immediate 
admittance into paradiſe, to thoſe ſlain in defence 
of the faith. The prophet prohibited his diſci- 
ples to diſpute about the Koran (c), but enjoins 
them to fight for it (d): © When you meet with 
unbelievers, fays he, cut off their heads, kill them, 
make them priſoners, and never ceaſe to perſecute 
chem, until they have laid down their arms and 
ſubmitted to you (e).“ © O ye that are true be- 
lievers, be patient in your adverſities, fight for 


(% Koran, Chap. vii. xxxvil. xliii. (e) Ibid. Chap. iv. 
(4) Ibid. Chap. ii. (e) Ibid. Chap. of Battles. 
* the 
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the faith, fear God, and you ſhall be happy (J).“ 81 f. 
« Q ye that believe in God, eſteem no man to be — = 
elefted of God, that is not of your religion :” © I 17 
will cover the offences of them that alſemble to 16 
fight for the faith, I will open to them the gates 
of paradiſe, wherein flow many rivers, to recom- 
penſe their good works (g).” In conſequence of 
theſe doctrines, and the practice of the firſt pub- 
liſners of the Koran, Mahometan divines call the 4 
ſword. the key of heaven and hell, and maintain 1 $ 
that the leaſt drop of blood, ſpilled in the cauſe - 'f | 
of God and religion, is acceptable to him: whereas Rik 
ſevere threats are denounced againſt thoſe who 
deſert, or refuſe to engage in, or contribute to the 
ſupport of holy wars (1). The effects of thoſe 
doctrines were ſenſibly felt in the battles of Bedar 
and Muta : the ambition of dying in the cauſe of 
God and his prophet, and the hope of admiſſion 
into heaven, inſpired them with courage, and ren- 
dered them irreſiſtible (i). The Saracens buried 
thoſe, who fought for religion, covered with blood, | 
from a perſuaſion that all martyrs ſhall be raiſed, 
on the day of judgment, with blood upon their 
throats, and led directly to paradiſe, without be- 
ing called to an account (4). In conſequence of 
this, and other doctrines of the Koran, the Sa- 
racens endured the greateſt hardſhips, rather than 
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(f) Koran, Chap. iii. (g) Ibid. Chap. iii. (5) Ibid, a8 

Chap. iii. and ix. (i) Smyth's Manners of the Turks. 15 [ 
(4 0 s Hiſt. of the Saracens, 


Y 4 ſur- 
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SE ECT. ſurrender a fortification, and ſubmitted to eertain 
n death, not only without murmur, but even with 
Joy, rather than religion ſhould ſuffer (I). In the g 
infancy of Mahometaniſm, they who oppoſed the ti 
Koran, if taken in battle, were put to death with- ſi 
out mercy ; but when that religion was eſtabliſh- 
ed, beyond all danger of being ſubverted, Ma- a 


hometans gave the vanquiſhed their choice of three b 
offers: to embrace the Koran, and be entitled to t 
all the privileges of Moſlems; to pay tribute, and a 
profeſs their own religion, provided it was not i 
idolatrous nor immoral; or decide the quarrel by f 
the ſword, In this latter caſe, if Moſlems pre- t 


vailed, captive women and children were reduced 
to abſolute ſervitude ; and men, taken in battle, 
were flain, or diſpoſed of, at the pleaſure of the 
prince (m). It would be tedious to enumerate 
the ſeveral battles fought by the impoſtor, and 
the various means employed by him, in eftabliſh- 
ing his religion, and reducing his countrymen to 
an obedience of his authority. We have recited 
the doctrines which aſſiſted him in defeating the 
Coreſhites, the moſt powerful of all the Arabian 
tribes ; and ſhall only add that, in conſequence 
of his victory over theſe, the other tribes readily 
ſubmitted to his authority, in civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs. The different tribes, before divided, 
now united their efforts, to extend their conqueſts 


0 Smyth's Manners of the Turks. = (i) Sale, Set. 6 
| and 


of Religion on Mankind. 
and religion; nor can we be ſurpriſed at the ſuc- s E ©. 
cefſes of a fierce people, united under ſuch a 
general as Mahomet, when influenced by his doc- 
trines, and oppoſed by the enemies en his 
ſucceſſors had to encounter, 
Mahomet, finding himſelf eſtabliſhed. in regal next of 


and pontifical power in Arabia, diſpatched em- 204 uns 


baſſadors to neighbouring princes, to invite them f 
to embrace his religion; and was furniſhed with Ut 
a pretext of commencing hoſtilities againſt them 
if they ſhould refuſe to comply. This was the 
firſt ſtep towards the extenſion of the empire of 
the Arabs, and the foundation of the conqueſts 
afterwards obtained by him, and the caliphs who 
ſucceeded him. He died meditating further 
conqueſts, and bequeathed to his ſucceſſors the 
Koran and its doQtrines, and alſo an example that 
they ſhould follow his ſteps. He died prince and 
pontiff, head in temporal and ſpiritual affairs, 
under the title of caliph, a title tranſmitted to his 
ſucceffors, who were kings and high prieſts for 
three hundred years. When the empire was 
overturned by the Tartars, the caliphs loſt both 
the name and authority; were ſtripped of all tem- 
poral juriſdittion; and confined to the diſcharge 
of the ſacred funftion only (n). In Turkey, 
Perſia, and the Mogul empire, thoſe miniſters of 
religion are appointed by the reſpettive princes 


(x). Prideaux's Life of Mabgmet. 
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$ 2 r. as interpreters of che laws, and depoſed by them 
wm at plcafure (e). In the Ottoman empire, the 


multi is a mere inſtrument in the hands of the 
emperor, obliged. to. ratify all his mandates, and 
regularly attends his retinue to confirm bis 
edits (). The ſoltan encourages @ veneration 
for the mufti, pays him great external homage 
himſelf, and pretends to conſult him in all doubts 
and difficulties (q). When he has reſolved to 
make war or peace, to put to death a baſhaw or 
vizier, or meditates any ather important buſineſs, 
he aſks his opinion: if the mufti ſhould: refuſe to 
approve of his moſt iniquitous orders, he is de- 
poſed, degraded, and put to death, and another is 
appointed, more flexible and complying. The 
concurrence of the mufti, juſtifies the ſoltan's con- 
. duft, and filences the diſcontents of the people, 
who are perſuaded, that whatever he conſents to 
is approved by the Deity. Such is the final iſſue 
of the ſacerdotal office, eſtabliſhed. by Mahomet, 
and the caliphs who ſucceeded him. At its firlt 
inſtitution it was united with deſpotiſm, and when 
almoſt annihilated itſelf, lent its feeble aid to 
ſupport deſpotic power, acquired by impoſture. 
We ſhall now examine the means by which the 
caliphs were enabled to extend their conqueſts 
and religion, after the death of the prophet, and 


( Prideaux's Life of Mahomet. (s) Smyth's 
Manners, ) Ricaut's Maxims, Book. II. Ch. iv. 


the 
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the influence of his doftrines. on the ſlate ofs 1er. 


ſociety. þ; AVI RM: | 


After Mahomet' 's death, he Anke being a reſt- — 
leſs people, and not ſufficiently impreſſed wich a Cated in re- 
ſenſe of his religion, rebelled. againſt Abubeker, ar anfecher 
and reſuſed to pay him the uſual tribute of tithes 
and alms, and perform other rites required by the 
prophet (r). The new caliph ſent an able general, 
named Caled, to ſuppreſs this rebellion; and to 
his courage and conduct ve are chieſly to attri- 
bute the conqueſt of Syria, and the eſtabliſnment 
of Mahometaniſm. He defeated the rebels in a 
ſet battle, obtained conſiderable plunder, and re- 
duced them to ſervitude. This general had an 
implacable averſion for the enemies of his religion, 
or apoſtates from it; and reſuſed to ſpare even 
thoſe who expreſſed the ſtrangeſt marks of re- 
nouncing their errors. The Greek emperar, and. 
other princes, who paid little regard to the Sara» 
cens during their domeſtic quarrels, now expe- 
rienced the force of their arms. When Abubeker 
had reduced rebels and apoſtates to ſubmiſſion, he 
reſolved to compel his neighbours to embrace his 
religion, or pay tribute (5), in compliance with 
an injunction of the prophet, - who commanded 
his followers_to fight until all men were con- 
verted (t). The caliph diſpatched | Caled with 


) Ockley, (% Koran, Ch. ix. (t) Ibid. 
Ch, viii. | 


troops 
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32 f. troops to Irak, and this zealous officer obliged the 
rene to ſubmit to the empire of the Sara- 


i 


cens (u). Abubeker, having aſſembled ſome of 
his friends, was adviſed to invade Syria, and to 
acquaint His adherents in different parts of Arabia, 


that he intended to ſend true believers into that 


country to reſcue it from infidels. They who re- 


ceived intelligence of his intentions, expreſſed 
great readineſs of complying with his commands; 
and a conſiderable army was levied from the dif- 
ferent provinces of Arabia to march into Syria, 
In this expedition the Arabs defeated the emperor 
Heraclius, and obtained great booty; and their 
ſuceeſſes prompted the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
had hitherto ſtood neuter, chearfully to take up 
arms in order to partake of the ſpoil. Amrou is 
diſpatched, at the head of troops, to Paleſtine, 
and Obeidah into Syria, on pretence of compelling 
men to embrace the Mahometan faith, The latter 
of thoſe generals, being worſted by the Greek 
emperor, is recalled, and Caled is appointed in 
his room; a ſucceſsful leader, who took ſeveral 
important places in Syria, and obliged the inha- 
bitants to pay tribute (w). At the ſiege of Boſtra, 
Caled cried out, Fight, fight; paradiſe, para- 
diſe:“ in conſequence of this ſpeech the Saracens 
ſought like lions; took this wealthy town, and 
reduced its inhabitants to the yoke; while prieſts 


(z) Ockley. (w) Ibid, 


and 
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and monks ran about the ſtreets, in vain calling s Z 2 T. 


upon God, whole Jaws they had violated, and — | 


whoſe providence bad delivered them into the 
hands of their enemies (x). 


The emperor Heraclius ſends Verdan, with an It andes 


im in re- 


army, to the relief of Damaſcus, which was be- ducing Da- 


ſieged by Caled; and this general diſpatches Derar 
with a ſmall force to make a diverſion. Derar, 
notwithſtanding the diſparity of numbers, advanced 
againſt Verdan's troops, on a principle advanced 
by one of his ſoldiers, and founded on experi- 
ence; that © it was common for Muſſulmen to 
rout a great army with an handful of men.” In 
the beginning of the engagement, Derar was taken 
priſoner, and his troops would have fled, had not 
Omeirah cried out with a loud voice, What! 
don't you know that whoſoever turns his back 
upon his enemies offends God and his prophet ? 
That the gates of paradiſe ſhall be open to none 
but ſuch as fight for religion ?” Theſe words re- 
vived the ſpirits of the ſoldiers, and prevailed on 
them to rally, and maintain their ground, until 
ſuccours had arrived, Caled ſoon came to their 
aſſiſtance, entirely defeated the Grecians, and re- 
turned immediately to the ſiege of Damaſcus. 
Heraclius diſpatched Verdan a ſecond time, with 
ſeventy thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege, which 
lo alarmed Caled that he ſummoned all the great 


(x) Ockley, 
3 officers, 


maſcus . 
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SEC 7. officers, employed in different quarters, to haſten 
Gt his aſſiſtance. When the two armies were in 


fight of each other, Caled rode through the ranks, 
and exhorted them to “ fight in earneſt in the 
cauſe of religion, and to be ſure not to turn their 
backs, and ſo be damned for their pains,” as the 
prophet expreſſes it ()). The Greek general, 
though his army far ſurpaſſed that of the Saracens 
in number, wiſhed to decline the combat, knov- 
ing that his ſoldiers would not fight ſo deſperately 
as enthuſiaſts, who were ſure of martyrdom if 
flain in the propagation of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. His apprehenſions were well founded ; the 

Saracens entirely defeated the Chriſtians ; killed 

in one day fifty thouſand-of them; and obtained 

plunder of ineſtimable value. When ſome hungry 
Arabs, particularly thoſe of Mecca, heard of the 
ſucceſſes of their countrymen, they ſolicited per- 

* miſſion to go into Syria, from a deſire of ſharing 

in the plunder, and of exchanging the unculti- 

vated defarts of Arabia Petrea for the delicacies 
of Damaſcus. The Nt elite to the 
ſiege of this city, elated with ſucceſs, and almoſt 
certain of victory, while the beſieged deliberated 
whether they ſhould ſurrender, and pay tribute 
for the preſervation of their lives. Thomas, the 
emperor's ſon-in-law, objected to the propoſal, 
and inveighed againſt the Arabs as poor, naked, 


(3) Koran, Ch. viii, 
and 
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and barefooted wretches, far inferior to the Da- $2 © r. 
vas oh IV. 

maſcenes in numbers and diſcipline, He was told 


9 1 


in anſwer, that “ theſe men fought deſperately 
under the greateſt diſadvantages, and believed 
ſtedfaſtly that every man who is ſlain, enters im- 
mediately into paradiſe, and every man of the 
enemy, into hell.” Thomas however prevailed on 
the Damaſcenes to reſiſt the Saracens, and even 
forced them to retire a little, notwithſtanding a 
ſpeech of Caled previous to the engagement. 
This general exhorts his ſoldiers to perſevere, 
« ſince they ſhall reſt after death;” and adds, 
« that is the beſt reſt, which ſhall never be ſuc- 
ceeded by any labour.” We find even a Maho- 
metan woman, whoſe huſband was ſlain, ſolicit 


death, fired by enthuſiaſm, and by the cant of 
generals. Happy art thou, ſaid ſhe, my dear; 
thou art gone to thy Lord, who firſt joined us 
together, and then parted us aſunder ; I will re- 
venge thy death, and endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to come to the place where thou 


art.” Having ſpoken theſe words, ſhe neither 
wept nor walled, but armed herſelf for the battle, 
and fought deſperately until the was ſlain. The 
inhabitants of Damaſcus, preſſed hard by the Sa- 
racens, were ready to capitulate when the city 
was betrayed to Caled, who attacked them imme- 
diately, in order to anticipate a ſurrender, and 
obtain booty for his ſoldiers. All the inhabitants 
of Damaſcus were obliged to quit the city, except 


4 ſuch 
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SECT, ſuch as conſented to pay tribute, Abubeker died 
I. 
— de day on which it was taken, and was ſucceeded 
by Omar, to whom he n the Cali. 
phat (2z). 
It afites Omar ons ſome of his generals to invade the 
—— Perſian empire, and make conqueſts in Irak: this 


— caliph took the command from Caled, who was 


— too violent and fierce, and conferred it on Abu 
Obeidah, who was mild and gentle. Abdolla, 
ſurrounded by an hoſt of Chriſtians, exhorts his 
troops in words to this purpoſe : .** Either we 
ſhall ſucceed, and have all the plunder, or elſe 
die, and ſo the next way to paradiſe :” having ut- 
tered theſe words, he fell upon the Chriſtians, 
and made havock among them. The ſoldiers of 
Obeidah ſuſtained great damages at the ſiege of 
Balbec, from the engines planted: on the walls of 
that city, and from a ſally of its inhabitants. This 
general told his chief officers, that the laughter 
of the ſoldiers was decreed by God, and enjoined 
patience. and perſeverance to his troops; ſince 

. God promiſed ſucceſs to thoſe who perſevered, 
and the degree of martyrdom to thoſe who were 
lain in the propagation of the faith. The Sara- 
cens having, as uſual, prevailed, ſeized on Herbis, 
governor of that city, and brought him before 
Obeidah. When the governor ſaw the condition 
to which he was reduced, and the ſmallneſs of the 


(z) Ockley . 
enemies 
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enemies number, « he bit his fingers with 1 rage ands 18 * 
indignation.” The Mahometan leader took ad 
vantage of this circumſtance, and acquainted 
Herbis, that the number of true believers always 
appears greater in the eyes of idolators than it 
really is; that angels help then, as they did Maho- 
met at the battle of Bedar (a); that they depend 
on thoſe heavenly auxiliaries for aſſiſtance; and 
though they never ſaw them themſelves, it was 
ſufficient for them that they were ſeen by their 
enemies (b): 

Such was the influence of enthuſiaſm in the Al 0 Sys 

wars of the firſt caliphs, that a Mahometan officer ,, part of * 


ſignalized himſelf in the battle of Hems, from a tu me San. 


proſpect of the joys of Mahomet's paradiſe, Sn 
He thus expteſſed himſelf aloud, Methinks — 

ſee the black - eyed girls looking upon me, one of 

which, if ſhe ſhould appear in the world, all 
mankind would die for love of her.” Having 
ſpoken theſe words, he charged his enemies with 
violence, and made havock wherever he went, 
until he was killed by a javelin from the hands of 
the governor. The emperor Heraclius exerted 
all his ſtrength to conquer thoſe enthuſiaſts, and 
appointed Mahon general of ſuch an army as 
never appeared in Syria ſince the invaſion of the 
Saracens. The Greeks began the onſet with ſuch 
valour and impetuoſity, that the Mahometans 


le) Koran, Ch; ix, (3) Ockley, p. 204. 
2 


turned 
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he T. turned their backs; and were prevailed on to rally 
by women, poſted in the rear, who attacked them 
| fo warmly with blows and invective, that they 
choſe to face their enemies rather than endure 
them. They were fo hard preſſed by the Greeks, 
that they forgot the cant of their generals, who 
told them, before the engagement, that paradiſe 
was before them, and hell-fire behind them; and 
even Obeidah, who uſed thoſe words, was "Pp 
to retreat. Night at length ſeparated the comha- 
tants, and in the mean time, Obeidah told his 
8 men, that their enemies ſuffered the ſame pain 
that they did, but had not the ſame reward to 
expett for their labours (c). The Saracens, who 
were vidtorious in the end, killed one hundred 
and fifty thouſand Chriſtians, took forty thouſand 
priſoners, and loſt, comparatively, but few of their 
own ſoldiers, Obeidah marches to the ſiege of 
Jerufalem, and propoſes the uſual conditions, of 
fighting, embracing Mahometaniſm, or paying 
tribute. The inhabitants of that city having rc- 
ſolved on reſiſtance, that general ſtrengthened 
himſelf with a reinforcement of freſh troops, again 
offers the above terms, and threatens thoſe who 
ſhall reje& them, with men who love death better 
than Chriſtians do wine, or hogs fleſh, as that 
leader ſarcaſtically expreſſed it. Each of the 
Saracen generals, in their prayers before Jeruſa- 


le] Ockley, p · 237. abs LE 
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tem, nfes the words which Mahomet puts into the 5 E CT. 
mouth of Moſes to the children of Iſrael: O Cs 
people, enter ye into the holy land, which God 
hath decreed for you (d).“ Theſe words, which 
accorded with their preſent deſigns, wefe under- 
ſtood by the Saracens to telate to themſelves as 
well as to the Iſraelites, and animated the ſoldiers 
to perſevere in the ſiege. At the end of four 
months the befieged, able to make no further re- 
ſtance, capitulate and ſubmit to the payment of 
tribute, and to other ſevere eonditions, for the 
protection of their lives and fortunes, and a 
liberty of conſcience (e). The ſame year in which 
Jeruſalem was taken, the Saracens defeated the 
Perfians, and obtained conſiderable booty, clothes 
adorned with gold and jewels, vaſt ſums of money, 
and an armoury ſtored with all ſorts of ammuni- 
tion, 

The next place they laid ſiege to was Aleppo, —— 
which they took by ſurpriſe, after a ſiege of five thaw is bis 
months, and marched immediately to Antioch, © * 
the reſidence of the Greek emperor. Heraclius 
vas vanquiſhed by the treachery of his own people, 
the metropolis of Syria ſurrendered to Obeidah, 
and that prince eſcaped privately to Conſtanti- 
nople with few friends. In the mean time, Caled 
was ſucceſsful in another quarter; and ſeveral 
towns ſurrendered to him as far as the Euphrates. 


(4) Koran, Ch. v. (e) Cckiey, p. 246. 
2 2 Aſter 
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SECT. Afier the capitulation of Jeruſalem, Omar dif. 
Wy patched Amrou to conquer Egypt, and propagate 
religion in that country ; Conſtantine the empe- 
ror's ſon oppoſed his progreſs, but was not ſucceſs- 
ful. The Saracens diſplayed their accuſtomed 
valour, and were, as uſual, victorious: ſuch was 
the zeal of thoſe enthuſiaſts, that even a beardleſs 
youth had the raſhneſs to fight one of Conſtan- 
tine's officers, who was far more robuſt, and who 
killed not only him, but two or three more. 
This ſtripling uſed to ſay, that he was not influ- 
enced by the delicacies of 'Syria to go thither, 
but that his deſire was to fight for the ſervice of 
God, ſeeking his favour, and that of his apoſtle. 
Before he engaged the Chriſtian officer, he took 
leave of his friends, and told them, they ſhould 
meet again, and drink of the waters which belong 
to the apoſtle of God in paradiſe (7). Tripoli, 
Tyre, Cæſarea, and all other places of Syria, 
which had hitherto maintained an oppoſition, ſur- 
rendered at length to the Saracens ; and Amrou 
| befieged Pharmah, Cairo, and other parts of 
Egypt, and took them by force, ſtratagem, or 
treachery. After the ſurrender of Alexandria, 
all Egypt ſubmitted, and each inhabitant com- 
pounded for his life, fortune, and liberty of con- 
| ſcience, for two ducats a year. Omar, during his 
caliphat, baniſhed all Jews and Chriſtians from 


J)] Ockley, p. 333. 
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Arabia, and ſubdued Syria, Egypt, and other ter- $ * 
ritories of Africa, with great part of Perſia. At w_ 


his death, Othman, who ſucceeded him, turned 
his arms againſt Perſia, entirely deſtroyed that 
country, and transferred it to the caliphs. We 
now ſee the origin of the great empire founded 


by the Saracens, and enlarged by the authority 


and wealth of the caliphs ; to whom the Koran (gs) 
allocates a fifth of the ſpoils taken in war, toge- 
ther with a part of the tribute paid by the inha- 
bitants of conquered towns and provinces. The 
caliphs were enabled by wealth, territory, and 
authority, thus acquired, by the cant of generals, 
and enthuſiaſm of ſoldiers, to extend their con- 
queſts ſtill further, when backed by hardy, zea- 
lous, and temperate troops. Such were the doc- 
trines and means employed by Mahomet and the 
other caliphs, in extending their conqueſts and 
propagating their religion : ſuch were the imme- 
diate effects of primitive Mahometaniſm on the 
lives of its profeſſors, and the welfare of com- 
munities ! 


The ſucceſſes of Mahomet and his ſucceſſors other 


have ariſen chiefly, but not entirely, from the « 
doctrines of the impoſtor; other cauſes contri. t 
buted to promote the victories of the Saracens, as 


I have already obſerved. The natural bravery of — 


the Arabs, the imbecility of the neighbouring 
(2) Ch. viii. 
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aer. nations, the perfidy of ſome Chriſtians, who be- 
= NE trayed the reſt in the courſe of thoſe wars, and the 


virtues of the fiſt Caliphs, all contributed to the 
conqueſts of the Saracens. The impoſtor himſelf 
was well fitted to impoſe a falſe religion on man- 
kind, and richly furniſhed with natural endow. 
ments; * beautiful in his perſon, of a ſubtle wit, 
agreeable behaviour, liberal to the poor, courteous 
to all, valiant in fight (A).” According to the 
| Mahometan religion, the duties of prayer, faſt- 
ing, and almſgiving, were ſo pleaſing to God, that 
Omar ſaid, Prayer carries us half way to God, 
faſting brings us to the door of his palace, and 
alms procures us admiſſion. The duty of faſting 
was deemed ſo momentous, that Mahomet uſed to 
ſay it was the gate of religion, and that the odour 
of the mouth of him that faſts, is more grateful to 
God than that of muſk (i). Abubeker, Maho- 
met's ſucceſſor in the caliphat, poſſeſſed many 
virtues; he was chaſte, temperate, and diſintereſt- 
ed; and divided all the money in the treaſury 
every Friday, according to men's merits ; while 
Omar diſtributed once a week to the neceſſiious, 
and maintained that his praftice was preferable to 
that of Abubeker; ſince the things of this world 
were intended for the relief of men's neceſſities, 
and not for the reward of merit, which properly 


* (5) Sale, to the Reader, (i) Broughton, Art. Ma- 
homed. 5 J 


belongs 
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pelong⸗ to another world. But beſides thofe 5 E © r. 
cauſes, which have contributed to the viftories FS. <A 
the Saracens, we may find in the Koran(&) a doarine 
that was extremely uſeful in promoting their con- 
queſts. Mahomet abſolutely prohibited the uſe 
of wine to his followers; and to abſtemiouſneſs 
Sir Paul Ricaut () aſcribes great part of the fuc- 
ceſs which attended the caliphs. In times of 
primitive Mahometaniſm, they ſtrictiy abſtained 
from vine; and thę conſcientious will ſtill not 
drink, buy, nor ſell it, nor even uſe money made 
by the ſale of that liquor. The Perſians and 
Turks in general, drink freely; and when re- 
proached by Chriſtians with drinking wine, con- 
trary to the precepts of the Koran, they ſay it is 
with them, as with ſome Chriſtians, whoſe reli- 
gion forbids drunkenneſs, and who yet drink to 
exceſs, and even glory in their debaucheries (n). 


Should we compare the dodtrines of Mahomet, c,,,,..;con_ 


of Chriſte 


and the means which he employed in propagating Ss I 
his religion, with thoſe made uſe of by Chriſt and mpeg 
his apoſtles ; and the effects of primitive Maho- dg, 
metaniſm, and primitive Chriſtianity ; the contraſt ofthcirdoce 
would appear ſtriking, furniſh a ſtrong proof of 

the ſuperior excellence of the Chriſtian code, and 

point out the baleful influence of that religion, 


which was propagated by the rock, and DRY 


(4) Ch. i ii. and v. 
( Sale, Sect. 5 a 
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SE g r. on impoſture. I ſhall refer my readers to the 
— learned and elegant diſcourſes of a late writer (n), 


for a compariſon of Chriſtianity and Mahometa- 
niſm in their hiſtory, evidence, and effects; and 
ſhall make but few obſervations on a ſubjeR, fo 
ably diſcuſſed by that author. The goſpel was 
not publiſhed in times of ignorance, nor to a bar. 
barous people ; the ſword was not the inſtrument, 
by which it was promulgated. Chriſtianity had 
not its riſe in an obſcure part of the earth, inha- 
bited by thieves, deſtitute of learning, but in the 
Auguſtan age, when ſcience flouriſhed. The doc- 
trines of Chriſt were ſpiritual and refined ; while 
thoſe of Mahomet were adapted to the fancies and 
appetites of a ſenſual and ignorant people. Ma- 
hometaniſm was propagated by violence ; while 
Chriſtianity was diſſeminated by the homely diſ- 
courſes of a few ſimple and illiterate men, endued 
by God with miraculous gifts. The Koran was 
accommodated to the ruling paſſion of the Arabs; 

while the goſpel oppoſed the prejudices of men, 
and enjoined actions moſt painful to the corruptions 
of our nature. Mahomet was not illiterate, as he 
pretended ; and even if he was, he could more 
eaſily have impoſed any doctrines on the ignorant 
Arabs, than the apoſtles could theirs on the learn- 
ed and refined. The Mahometan religion led to 
conqueſt and glory ; ; whereas the Chriſtian pro- 


(#) White's Semen. 
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mifed nothing to its votaries except ſufferings and 3 K r. 


tribulations. The Gentile world, who hated the 
Jews, were averſe from Chriſtianity, which origi- 
nated among that people ; while the Jews diſliked 
a religion, that included all mankind ; and reduced 
them from their boaſted ſuperiority to the ſame 


level with Heathen nations. Bayle acknowledges, 


that no force was employed in propagating the 
goſpel for three centuries ; but affirms, that it was 
diſſeminated by the ſword from the third to the 
ſixth century, as the Koran was afterwards, Though 
I might perhaps juſtly queſtion the aſſertion of the 
gainſayer, I ſhall accede to it at preſent, and ſhew, 
that he can deduce no concluſion from that con- 
ceſſion, which can in the ſmalleſt degree injure 
the credit of Chriſtianity. The goſpel was propa- 
gated, though not eſtabliſhed, long before princes 
took up the ſword in its defence; and was not in- 


ed and ſupported it by their power. The internal 
evidence of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the miracles 
of its profeſſors, made multitudes of converts in 
many countries, before the age of Conſtantine, 
Chriſtianity was diſſeminated, though not eſtabliſh- 
ed, when that emperor undertook its defence; no 
violence was employed for three hundred years in 
propagating it; whereas the Koran owed its pro- 
greſs and eſtabliſhment, from * very beginning, 
entirely to the wd. 

* If 


debted for its propagation to thoſe, who eſtabliſh- 
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Chriſt and 
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If ve compare the lives and doftrines of Chriſt, 
and the prophet. of Arabia, the contraſt will ap. 


promiſe brutal pleaſures in Elyſium, like Pagans 
and Mahometans, but pure and ſpiritual enjoy. 
ments, ſuch as could not enter into the heart of 
man to conceive. Chriſt prohibited not only im- 
modeſt looks, and obſcene converſation, but even 


I 
0 
Compariſon pear ſtriking, at firſt view : the former did not { 
. 
( 
\ 
{ 
{ 


impure thoughts ; and recommended ſelf-denial, 


| temperance, charity, forgiveneſs, and reſignation, 


ligion by his own virtues and thoſe of his follow- 


not only by precept, but alſo by example. Chriſt 
was ſpotleſs and without fin; Mahomet, though 
poſſeſſed of ſome ſhining qualities, vas a robber, 
perjurer, murderer, adulterer, and fornicator, 
The former, inculcated peace, patience, and love; 
the latter, war, revenge, and hatred: the former, 
checked men's luſts by monogamy ; the latter, in- 
flamed them by indulging his followers with a 
plurality of wives, Chriſt permitted the moderate 
uſe of all God's creatures; the other prohibited 
wine and ſwines fleſh. The former commanded 
men to ſearch the ſcriptures ; the other forbid the 
Koran to be tranſlated into other languages, or 
read by the people. The one propagated his re- 


ers; the other by tyranny, and acts of violence: 
the diſciples of one were innocent fiſhermen ; while 
thoſe of the other robbed and murdered, on pre- 
tence of propagating the religion of the prophet, 

' Humility 


* 
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Humility and forgiveneſs were the charaQeriſticg $ E — Te. 
of Chriſt ; while, according to Mr, Gibbon, * the — 


ſtern paſſions of pride and revenge were kindled 
in the boſom of the prophet of Arabia.” The 
diſciples of the former were honeſt and humane; 
while that hiſtorian denominates the followers of 
the latter © holy robbers, who were eager to exe- 
cute or to prevent the order of a maſſacre (o).“ 
The goſpel was propagated by the miracles and 
virtues of its firſt profeſſors ; while © the uſe of 
fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injuſtice, were 
often ſubſervient ta the propagation of Maho- 
metaniſm,” as Mr. Gibbon (p) expreſſes it. Tri- 
bulation was denounced againſt, and actually ex- 
perienced by early converts to Chriſtianity ; while 
this writer affirms, that the encreaſing myriads, 
who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and 
prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or al- 
lured by his proſperity (). Sherlock (7), in one 
of his diſcourſes proves, that. the Chriſtian and 
Mahometan are the only revelations which pre- 
tend to be a rule of religion to all countries. 
This learned writer appeals to natural religion, 
calls upon her to determine which of thoſe two is 
moſt conſonant to reaſon, and has God for its au- 
thox, and proves that the Chriſtian alone has any 


(9) Hiſt. of the Roman Empire, Chap. 1. p. 239 and tg. 
(2) Ibid. Chap. I. p. 250, quarto. 
(9) Ibid. Chap. li. p. 276. 
{r) Vol. I. Serm. IX. 
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SECT. juſt claim to a divine revelation. His words arg 
IV. 
ny — theſe: © Go to your natural religion; lay before 


and in blood; riding in triumph over the ſpoils of 
thoufands and tens of thouſands who fell by his 
victorious ſword. Shew her the cities which he 
fet in flames, the countries which he ravaged and le 
deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs of all the in- 
habitants of the earth. When ſhe has viewed him 
in this ſcene, carry her into his retirements; ſhew 
her the prophet's chamber, his concubines and 
wives; let her ſee his adultery, -and hear him al- 
ledge revelation, and his divine commiſſion to 
Juſtify his luſt, and his oppreſſion. When ſhe is 
tired with this proſpett, then ſhew her the bleſſed 


vol 
W 
her Mahomet and his diſciples, arrayed in armour, ol 
h 
G 


ſons of men, patiently inſtructing both the igno- 
rant and perverſe. Let her ſee him in his molt 
retired privacies ; let her follow him to the mount 
and hear his devotions, and ſupplications unto 
God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor 
fare, and hear his heavenly diſcourſes ; let her 
ſee him injured, but not provoked ; let her attend 
him to the tribunal, and conſider the patience with 
which he endured the ſcoffs and reproaches of his 
enemies, Lead her to his croſs, and let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his laſt prayer 
for his perſecutors, ( Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” When natural re- 
Won has viewed both, aſk, Which is the * 
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of God? But her anſwer we have already had, 8 18 * 
when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene through the eyes 3 
of the Centurion, who attended at the croſs; by 

him ſhe ſpoke and ſaid, Truly this was the Son of 

God.“ 

We have the teſtimony of Kabizi Agam, A Digiculty 
learned Turk, who was educated with prejudices ate 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, that the precepts of from n 
the goſpel are preferable to thoſe of the Koran. 

Being called upon to abjure this opinion, and 
threatened with death in caſe of a refuſal, he main- 
tained it with firmneſs, and voluntarily endured 
death, rather than renounce it. In conſequence 
of his obſtinacy, as it was called, a terrifying edict 
was iſſued out, that all, who maintained fimilar 
doctrines, ſhould ſhare the ſame fate (5). 
we are furniſhed with one reaſon of Bayle's () 
aſſertion, that there are fewer converts from Maho- 
metaniſm to Chriſtianity, than from Chriſtianity 
to Mahometaniſm, But ſeveral other cauſes have 
concurred, to prevent converts from the Mahome- 
tan to the Chriſtian religion, and to make pro- 
ſelytes from the goſpel to the Koran, Mahome- 
tans employ rewards and puniſhments for the pur- 
poſe of making proſelytes, and exempt from taxes 
converts from the goſpel, According to the Ma- 
hometan faith, the wicked, after a certain time, 
are releaſed from the torments of hell; out of 


(%) Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. V. folio. 
Y Life of Mahomet, 


which, 
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5 118. 7. "which, according to Chriſtianity, there is no re- 
demption. The Koran allows private revenge, ſo 


pleafing to the corruptions of human nature ; and 
its profeſſots ſpeak reſpectfully of Moſes and Cbril, 
ſo that Jews and Chriſtians are eaſily converted. 
As Mahometaniſm was propagated by the ſword, 

and intended to derive its chief ſupport from the 

ignorance of its votaries, the prophet prohibited 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, and made it capital to 
diſpute about the Koran, to ſell it to ſtrangers, to 
tranſlate (u) it, or even to attempt to convert a 
Muffulman (w). Should Mahometans be allowed 
even to argue about the Koran, it would be next 
to impoſſible to convert or confute them, The 
prophet himſelf declared, that of twelve thouſand 
ſentences in the Koran, only four thouſand are 
true ; fo that the cleareſt refutation in a thouſand 
inſtances cannot induce a Muſſulman to change 
his opinion; as theſe may poſſibly be ſome of the 
Eight thouſand falſhoods (x). There is one reaſon 
which renders it extremely dangerous, to attempt 
to alter or oppoſe the Mahometan religion, in 
countries where it is profeſſed. The authority of 
the ſupreme magiſtrate is founded upon the Koran; 
the doctrines of this book are the baſis of his 
throne ; ſo that any change in religion muſt diſ- 
turb his government, and a religious innovator is 
confidered as an enemy to the prince. 


| {*) Roſs's Religions. la Smyth's — 
| (x) Sale, Sect. Zo» 
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Having examined the influence of Mahome- 52 © r. 
taniſm in the time of the firſt caliphs, I proceed to wg 
point out its moſt remarkable effects, during its 3 1 
continuance and eſtabliſhment, Primitive Maho-' the con- | 
metans looked on the viftories, and extenſive con- Na- 
queſts of Mahomet, and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
as happy effects of the doftrines of the impoſtor. 
But every man, who conſults reaſon or hiſtory; 
muſt be convinced that extent of empire does not 
conſtitute the happineſs of individuals or commu- 
nities ; and fatal experience may convince the ſub- 
jets of the Grand Signior, that while their an- 
ceſtors were extending their conqueſts, and diſ- 
ſeminating their religion, they were fabricating 
chains for their deſcendants, and augmenting the 
authority of a deſpotic tyrant. The territories, 
acquired by the three firſt caliphs, are to be aſ- 
eribed in a great degree to Mahometaniſm, and 
the foundation of the extenſive conqueſts after- 
wards obtained by thoſe who ſucceeded them. Sir 
Paul Ricaut (y) thus deſcribes the extent of the 
Ottoman empire in his time, © all the delightful 
fields of Aſia, ſays this hiſtorian, the pleaſant plains 
of Tempe and Thrace, all the ptenty of Egypt, 
and the fertility of the Nile, the luxury, the ſub- 
ſtance of Peloponneſus, Athens, Lemnos, Chios, 
and Mitylene, with other iſles of the Egean fea ; 
the ſpices of Arabia, the riches of a great part of 


(3) Maxims, Book I, Chap. i. 1 
9 Perſia, 


* 


8 10 r. Perſia, all Wr the provinces of if Galatia, Bi- 
83 thynia, Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paleſtine, 


Celoſyria and Phenicia ; Colchis and a great part 
of Georgia; the tributary provinces of Moldavia, 
Valachia, Romania, Bulgaria and Servia, and the 
| beſt part of Hungary; all the extent of this vaſt 
empire concur to ſatisfy the appetites of the Grand 
Signior.” Such was the fruit and final iſſue of 
the ſyſtem of religion wbich originated from the 
impoſtor, and his immediate ſucceſſors ! Servitude 
and violence were the natural effects of the go- 
vernment erected by Mahomet, and the caliphs 
who ſucceeded him. As the Ottoman empire was 
founded in time of war, its laws and polity 
were arbitrary and ſevere, agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of military diſcipline. Warriors became 
ſovereigns, and what was acquired by the ſword 
naturally became the property of their generals or 
princes. The Grand Signior can diſpoſe of lands, 
cattle, houſes, nay, of every thing in the empire, 
except lands appropriated to ſacred uſes, He was 
ſtyled God on Earth, the Shadow of God, Bro- 
ther-of the Sun and Moon, and the Giver of all 
earthly Crowns, It is a maxim among the Turks, 
that the Grand Signior can never be depoſed, or 
brought to an account for cruelty and oppreſſion ; 
while he deſtroys leſs than one thouſand of his 
ſubjeQs in a day without a cauſe (z). Abſolute 


9 Maxim, Chap. iii, 


power 
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power implies paſſive obedience ; and great in- 19 * 
duſtry is employed to inſtil ſubmiſſion into thoſe LV 


who are deſigned for great offices in the ſtate, 
To die by the hand or even command of the 


prince, when the blow is ſubmitted to with entire 


reſignation, is taught in the ſeraglio to be the 
higheſt pitch of martyrdom, and he, who is ſo 
fortunate to ſuffer in this manner, is ſuppoſed to 
be immediately tranſported to Paradiſe (a). In 
. conſequence of this ſyſtem of education, ſubjects 
readily obey the commands of the emperor ; an- 
ticipate his wiſhes ; and would not heſitate to fling 


themſelves from a precipice, or kill each other, 


for his pleaſure or entertainment. A Grand Vi- 
zier, who was a favourite of the Sultan, and ap- 
plauded as a fortunate miniſter, confeſſed there 


was not any thing wanting to complete his ho- 
nours, except dying by the hand of the Grand 


Signior (5). To ſupport deſpotic power, the em- 
peror employs none in high offices, but perſons 
educated in the principles of Mahometaniſm, and 
paſſive obedience : children of Chriſtian captives, 
unconnetted in the ſtate, whom he may raiſe with 
out envy, and deſtroy without danger. Deſpotic 
power prevails in all places, where Mahometaniſm 
is planted, and is every where accompanied with 
ſubjection and ſervitude. © Every free and gal- 
lant people, whom it has involved in the progreſs 


(s) Maxime, Chap. iii. (5) Ibid. Chap. iv, 
A a of 
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of its power, ſays Mr. White, have abandoned 


3 their rights, the pride of independence, and ſecu. 


The Koran 
ſecures pri- 
vate pro- 


perty to in- 


dividuals. 


rity of freedom, as ſoon as they enliſted under the 
banner of the prophet (c). A learned writer (d) 
aſſerts, that, in conſequence of oppreſſion and the 
doctrine of predeſtination, Egypt is leſs populous, 
and worſe cultivated than formerly; that its inha- 
bitants are reduced to a third of their former num. 
ber; and that upwards of one third of the lands, 
cultivated in ancient times, is © metamorphoſled 
into deſarts, whoſe horrid aſpeQ frights the tra- 
veller.” The huſbandman neglects to improve 
his farm, from an uncertainty of tranſmitting it to 
his children; and the peaſant is fo loaded with 
arbitrary taxes, that he frequently wants abſolute 
neceſſaries in the moſt fertile country on earth. 

| In conſequence of deſpotiſm in the Ottoman em- 
pire, ſucceſſion to property is not hereditary, but 
depends primarily on the will of the Soltan : but 
ſtill individuals can ſecure their lands to their de- 
ſcendants, by annexing them to the church, as the 


prophet commanded. Any man, who wiſhes to 


tranſmit property ſafely to his male iſſue, ſettles 
the reverſion on ſome religious foundation, during 
the life of that direct male iſſue ; and annually 
pays a ſmall quit-rent, until it is extin& ; at which 
time the whole devolves to that foundation, The 
religious and political ſyſtems, being blended to- 


(c) Sermon IX. (d) Savary's 4.3d Letter on Egypt. 


2 | gether 
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gether in the Koran, every ſubjeft, who obſervess E; C Ty 
this law of the prophet, holds his poſfeffions 8 
the ſame right, that the ſovereign does his throne; 
nor has any prince ever attempted to diſpoſſeſs the 
man, who complied with this law (e). Mahomet 
has not limited this law to thoſe of his own ſect, 
but equally extended it ta Jews and Chriftians; fo 
that the revenues of the church, we may ſuppoſe, 
are immenſe, and muſt in time poſſeſs almoſt all 
the land in the Ottoman empire. In Sir Paul Ri- - 
caut's (/) time, it was computed that one third 
part df the lands of that great empire was deſtined 
and ſet apart for ſacred uſes. Their moſques are 
magnificent and richly endowed, and their emaums, 
or prieſts, maintained in opulence and ſplendor, 
The Caliphs transferred the whole property of 
Chriſtian churches to Mahometan eccleſiaſtics; 
appropriating none of the ancient poſſeſſions to 
private uſes; but made conſiderable additions to 
former donations. The founders of that empire 
vere prieſts, as well as princes, and the civil laws 
of Mahometans are founded upon the Koran, as 
thoſe of the Jews are on the Pentateuch. The 
Koran was at firſt conſidered as a political, as well 
as religious code; but being found defective in its 
civil inſtitutes, lawyers, without derogating from 
its authority, have ſupplied its defects by com- 
menting on the Koran, and explaining and ex- 
tending the ideas of the prophet. 


e) Guthgie's Geography, (/) Maxim, Book II. Ch. vil. 
A a 2 But 
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er But beſides the miſchiefs experienced by the 
A— —  Vanquiſhed, and the ſervitude entailed on them 
Ignorance and their deſcendants ; thoſe conqueſts were, in 
eee one particular inſtance, peculiarly deſtruttive to 
un. te literary world. The Caliph Omar, by burn. 
ing the famous library at Alexandria, that great 
repoſitory of eaſtern erudition, robbed mankind 
in ſome meaſure of the diſcoveries of the ancients, 
-which might have ſerved poſterity as materials of 
literature, and rudiments of ſcience. This Caliph 
maintained that, if thoſe books agreed with the 
Koran, they were uſeleſs ; if they differed from 
It, they were pernicious, and ought to be deſtroy- 
ed (g). In conſequence of this loſs of books, and 
the deſpotic power eſtabliſhed by the Caliphs, Ma- 
 hometans, eſpecially the Turks, are remarkably 
ignorant, rarely improve their intellectual facul- 
ties, deſpiſe literature, and value themſelves upon 
their ignorance of arts and ſciences, as enervating 
the mind, and rendering them leſs fit for the oc- 
cupation of arms, The Koran is a political, as 
well as religious code, and Mahomet, by forbid- 
ding his diſciples to diſpute about or queſtion it, 
excluded all that learning, which is neceſſary in 
other countries, for the acquiſition of religious and 
political knowledge. By thoſe reſtraints on infor- 
mation and genius, this ſervile people have loſt all 
deſire of recovering knowledge; are become too 


(s) Mod, Univ, Hiſt, Vol. I. folio, Book I, Ch, ii. Sect. 2. 


indolent 
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indolent to exert their own talents, and too proud 8 18 7. 
and perverſe to adopt, or regard the diſcoveries We 


of others; while in countries, where the Chriſtian 
religion is taught in its purity, we find its profeſſors 
active, inquiſitive and inventive, well acquainted 
with liberty and arts, and with the unalienable and 
immutable rights of mankind. A mind, accuſtom- 
ed to entertain ſublime ideas of the attributes of 
the Deity, will be more apt to form exalted no- 
tions on other ſubjetts, than the man, who fears 
to queſtion the truth of contradictory paſſages in 
the Koran, and is obliged to aſſent to every thing 
in it, however abſurd or ridiculous. It is ac- 
knowledged that the Koran repreſents the Deity 
in lively colours from the prophets and evange- 
liſts; but ſtill the impoſtor often blends this ſubli- 
mity, with the impure rites and ſuperſtitions of 
the Arabs ; and ſometimes makes this ſublime Be. 
ing diſpenſe with the laws of morality, and de- 
ſcend to the meaneſt employments, for the indul. 
gence of his favourite. So troubleſome were Ma- 
homet's wives, and ſo importunate in their de- 
mands for fine cloaths, that, in order to ſatisfy 
them, he introduces the Almighty regulating his 
domeſtic concerns, and filencing their clamours. 


Renaudot doubts the burning of the library at wr. cis. 


Alexandria ; and the hiſtorian of the Roman em- —— 


pire abſolutely denies the fact, for the following 9227 


reaſons, The teſtimony of Ab pharagius, who 
relates that diſaſter, and who wrote ſix hundred 
Aa g years 


The Hitory of the Efie 


22 2 * years aſter Omar, is overbalanced by the filence 
f Eutychius and Elmacin, both Chriſtians, and 


natives of Egypt (4). But I cannot comprehend 
why Mr. Gibbon ſhould oppoſe the ſilence of theſe 
men to the poſitive aſſertion of Abulpharagius, 
who wrote an hiſtory that does honour to his me- 
mory (i), and who was more unexteptionable in 
his charafter and teſtimony, than either of theſe 
annaliſts. The former of them, when patriarch 
of Alexandria, was hated by his pcople ; and re- 
lates ſeveral things not to be found elſewhere, to- 
gether with many lying and fabulous wonders (). 
Hence the hiſtorian of the Roman empire might 
eaſily have perceived, why an author, accuſtom- 
ed to relate new and marvellous events, was like 


ly to be filent about the well-known fakt of the 


burning of the library. Elmacin, having filled a 
poſt of diſlinction and truſt under Mahometan 
princes, muſt reaſonably have been attached to 
their religion and government. He calls the im- 
poſtor himſelf Mahomet of glorious memory, em- 

ror of the faithful, and his followers the ortho- 
dox: fo that, if not a Mahometan, he muſt have 
been a time-ſerving Chriſtian, and unlikely to re- 
late a fat diſgraceful to Omar, one of the moſt 


(4) Ch. li. p. 342. quarto. 

% Bayle's Life of Abulpharagius. 

(4) A New and General Biographical Dictionary, Art. Euty- 
| renowned 
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renowned of the Caliphs. © They, ſays Bayle (7), E T. 
who conſider the meaſures Elmacin was obliged 8 


to keep in his high office, will not think it ſlrange, 
that he ſpeaks honourably of the Caliphs; and 
never diſreſpeQfully of the Mahometan religion.” 
Another reaſon why Mr. Gibbon denies the burn- 
ing of the library, is the inconſiſtency of ſuch 
condutt with certain opinions of Mahometan ca- 
ſuiſts, who allow the faithful to read profane au- 
thors, and do not ſuffer the books of Jews or 
Chriſtians to be burned, from a reſpect which they 
entertain for the name of God (m). But let me 
aſk, whether theſe opinions were entertained in 
the time of Omar? and whether it is not abſurd 


to ſuppoſe this Caliph to be acquainted with Ma- 


hometan caſuiſtry, which did not prevail until 
after his time? Even this hiſtorian admits, that 
ſome caſuiſts were, on other occaſions, extremely 
illiberal ; and condemned fome Caliphs who were 
encouragers of learning. © Superſtition, ſays he, 
was alarmed at the introduction even of abſtract 
ſciences ; and the more rigid doftors of the law 
condemned the raſh and pernicious curioſity of 
Almamon (u).“ If ſuch men had flouriſhed in 
the time of Omar, we cannot doubt, but they 
would encourage him to, rather than reſtrain him 
from burning the library. Mr. Gibbon denies the 
bad effects which are ſuppoſed to have ariſen ſrbm 


(!) Life of Elmacin. l) Gibbon, Ch. li. p. 342. 
(2) Ibid. Ch. Iii. p. 431. 
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SECT. that event; fince thoſe claſſicks have been ſpared 
IV. X 2 a 

w——» Which Quintilian enumerates, and to which the 
EN ſuffrage of antiquity has adjudged the firſt place of 
genius and glory. © The contempt of the Greeks 
for barbaric ſcience, ſays he, would ſcarcely ad- 
mit the Indian or Ethiopic books into the li- 
brary of Alexandria; nor is it proved, that phi- 
loſophy has ſuſtained ariy real loſs from the exclu- 
ſion of them (o).“ But ſurely Quintilian does 
not pretend to enumerate all books of genius, 
judgment, or information, in the ancient world: 
he is filent about the works of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Indians and Phenicians, from whom 
the Greeks borrowed, though with many of their 
vritings they muſt haye been little acquainted, 
Is it probable that the Greeks, who were notori- 
ous plagiaries, would exclude from their libraries 
the writings of Barbarians, from whom they de- 
rived knowledge, while they affected to deſpiſe 
them ? If theſe writings were admitted and con- 
ſumed by the flames, the loſs of them to literature 

might be lamented, but cannot be aſcertained. 
Revenge, The Koran encourages revenge, and expreſly 
mucray enjoins retaliation of injuries; We have ordain- 
tion the ed the talio, ſays Mahomet, a man for a man, an 
— eye for an eye, a noſe for a noſe, an ear for an 
= ear, a tooth for a tooth, a wound for a wound (.“ 
In another paſſage he thus expreiſes the ſame idea 
in general terms: * offend them that offend you, 


le] Gibbon, Ch, li. Pe 344» (3) Koran, Ch, v, 


in 
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in the ſame manner that they ſhall have offended s ECT, 
you ().“ In conſequence of thoſe precepts, 


Turks are vindictive beyond expreſlion ; parents 
remind their children of any injury they have re- 
ceived, and excite them to revenge; ſo that this 
people ſeldom forget or forgive any injury which 
has been offered them (r). Here it is worthy of 
obſervation, that Mahomet built his law of retalia- 
tion, on a miſtaken conception of the Moſaic 
code ; the Hebrew lawgiver did not authorize in- 
dividuals to pull out the eye, or tooth of thoſe 
who injured them ; but intended his law, as a 
direction to judges in the puniſhment of offences; 
while ſome Jews, and after them Mahomet and his 
followers, conſidered it as juſtifying individuals in 
avenging their own wrongs The Koran has in- 
ſpired its profeſſors not only with a vindictive, but 
an unſocial ſpirit; and made it meritorious to de- 
ſtroy all, who diſbelieve the prophet, as impious 
and profane. An hatred of other ſedts is the firſt 
idea impreſſed on the minds of Mahometans, and 
they manifeſt their averſion for Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, by inſulting them in their ſtreets with the 
opprobrious titles of hogs and infidels (s). In con- 


ſequence of the precepts of the Koran, and the 
prattice of the firſt Caliphs, Turks conſider all who 


7) Koran, Ch, ii. 


(r) Obſervations on the 23 and Manners of Turks, | 


Ch. i. Dubl. duod. 
(-) Volney's Travels, Vol. II. Ch. xxxv. 


refuſe 
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88 v. refuſe to adopt their religion as perſons whom they 
— may lawfully rob, murder, and extirpate; nor could 


any thing preſerve other ſects from their fury and 
entbuſtaſm, except political conſiderations, which, 

in ſome degree, abate their inveterate preju- 
dices (:?). We read of a worthy Muſſulman, who 
could hot diveſt himſelf of an illiberal and vindic. 
tive ſpirit, even in the a& of recounting his vir- 
tues. * Theſe are all my virtues, ſays he, and by 
the praQtice of theſe, I doubt not of finding en- 
trance into paradiſe, where the faithful ſhall ſet 
their feet on the necks of the enemies of our holy 
law, and enjoy all forts of happineſs (u).” In 
Mahometan countries ſubject to the ſoltan, vice- 
roys exerciſe all ſorts of fraud and extortion on 
Chriftians, and never want evidences to juſtiſy 
them againſt their complaints. In Egypt the cadis 
are ſo partial in the diſtribution of juſtice, that it 
is ſcarcely poſſible for a Chriſtian to gain a ſuit 
againſt a Mahometan ; and the oaths of two Chriſ- 
tians are reckoned but as one. If a Turk kill a 
Chriſtian, he is only fined ; while a Chriſtian can- 
not even ſtrike a Muſſulman without riſquing his 
life (w). Mr, Gibbon (x) acquaints us, that 
« Chriſtians, in two hundred years after Maho- 
met, were ſeparated from their tellow-ſubjetts by 


) On Manners of Turks, Dubl. duod. 

{z) .'Furkiſh Spy, Book II. Lett. x. 

(wv) Volney's Travels to Syria and Egypt, Vol. II. Ch. xxxv. 
(x) Hiſt, Ch. Ii. p. 388. 

a turban, 
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a turban or girdle of a leſs honourable colour; 5 E © T- 


inſtead of horſes or mules they were condemned | 


to ride on aſſes in the attitude of women. Their 
public and private buildings were meaſured by a 
diminutive ſtandard ; in the ftreets or baths it is 
their duty to give way or bow down before the 
meaneſt of the people, and their teſtimony is re- 
jected, if it may tend to the prejudice of a true 
believer.” The Mahometan code has operated 
powerfully on the private ſentiments of its pro- 
feſſors, and contraQted the ſocial affections within 
the narrow bounds of one religion or ſect: while 
the Chriſtian religion requires acts of loving-kind- 
neſs, to all perſons of whatever country or reli- 
gion, whether friends or enemies; and has abated, 
if not aboliſhed, national prejudices, formerly the 
fource of enmity and diſſenſion. We may appeal 
to experience, whether Chriſtian nations, however 
they may differ in language, manners and nati- 
onal intereſt, do not obſerve the laws of courteſy 
and humanity, formerly unknown among different 
republics, and to which Mahometan countries at 
prefent are total ſtrangers, 

There is one doctrine of the Koran, which has Ege, of 
been particularly deſtruftive in thoſe countries 3 
where it is profeſſed. The prophet has told his Ie 
followers, that God has numbered their days, and 
predeſtinated their fate; that every human event 
is irrevocably fixed ; and not only the time, but 
even the manner and circumſtances of man's 
f death 
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$ * T. death ſo unalterably ſettled, that the devout Mu. 
gon ſulman conſiders it criminal to attempt to alter 


what was preordained by God. In conſequence 
of this maxim, Mahometans judge all precaution 
for ſaving life impious and vain ; nor have they, 
until lately, been prevailed on in Conſtantinople, 
and other parts of the Ottoman empire, to em- 


ploy any remedy againſt the plague, which makes 


havoc in thoſe countries. They make uſe of 
medicines, not for the purpoſe of protraQting life, 
but allaying pain ; conſider the plague as the dart 
of the Almighty, who infallibly hits his mark; 
and thinks it ſinful to attempt to eſcape, it, by 
changing inſected for ſalubrious air (z). The 
Egyptians will even wear the apparel of infected 
| perſons, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion; and az 
familiarly attend the beds, and frequent the com- 
pany of peſtilential perſons, as we do the ſociety 
of thoſe who are gouty or rheumatic (u). We 
have the authority of Sir Paul Ricaut, that Con- 
ſtantinople would be depopulated by war and 
peſtilence, if that city was not ſupplied with ſlaves 
annually imported thither from the Black Sea, 
and by incurſions into Poland (w). Baron de 
Tott (x) aſſures us, that the plague at Conſtanti- 
nople is preſerved and propagated by dealers in 


Ie) Sinyth's Manners, (z) Ricaut's Maxims, Book II. 
Ch. viii. (w) Ibid, Book I, Ch. xiv, (x) De 


Tott's Memoirs, Part I, 


old 
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old clothes, who even ſell the furs of thoſe whos f er. 
have died of that diſeaſe. The plague does miſ- ts 
chief alſo in Cairo every year; and would be 
more fatal if its violence had not been allayed by 1 
cooling breezes, which blow regularly from the f 
north in that city, at the ſummer ſolſtice ()). ; 
Though experience tells predeſtinarians, that | 
' Chriſtians, who fly from infection, ſurvive, while | 
whole cities of them are depopulated; yet fo | 
firmly fixed is the opinion of fate, that they will 
not quit the apartments of the fick ; where, eſpe- 
cially in the families of great men, many ſervants, 
the healthy and diſeaſed, lie promiſcuouſly in the 
ſame room, and periſh together. Men are poſi. 
tively forbid to abandon the city or their houſes, 
or to ſhun the converſation of infeQtious perſons, 
where buſineſs invites them; but are adviſed to 
avoid contagious places, where they have no buſi- 
neſs to tranſact. Many men of ſenſe ſhun the 
plague, and retire from infeftious to wholeſome 
air, not confiding in the prophet's maxim con- 
trary to experience (z). Savary proves, that the 
plague is not a native of Egypt, but is imported 
into that country by the infected goods of Turkiſh 
merchants ; and maintains, that a diſeaſe, which 
did little miſchief in ancient Lacedæmon, Athens, 
and Byzantium, would be equally barmleſs in 


O) Mod. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. VI. folio, (=) Ricaut, 
Book II. Ch. viii. | 


thoſe 


The Hiftory of the Eftefts 


SECT. thoſe countries in modern times, was it not for 
3 the doftrine of fate, and the diſregard of Maho. 


metan governments to the health of their ſubjeas, 
In conſequence of theſe two cauſes, this malady 
ſometimes ſweeps away, at Cairo, three hundred 
thouſand ſouls ; and has lately deſtroyed two hun- 


8 dred thouſand at Moſcow, being propagated by 


peſtiferous merchandize from the warehouſes of 
the Jews (a). Baſhaws derive great emolument 
in Egypt from the doftrine of predeſtination, and 
from the evils which attend it. The Grand Signior 
governs that country by baſhaws or viceroys, who 
pay him an exorbitant rent, and are obliged to 
ſupport the temple of Mecca, maintain a certain 
number of troops, and ſupply him with flaves, of 
which there are multitudes in Africa, As the 
office of baſhaw generally laſts but one year, he 
exerciſes every kind of extortion to pay the ſoltan 


his rent, and enrich himſelf in that time; but de- 


rives- his principal emolument from the plague, 
which annually ſweeps away thouſands, Every 
perſon being only tenant- for life, and life itſelf 


precarious, when a man dies, his property reverts 


to the emperor or his viceroy, who ſells it imme- 
diately, and has ſometimes ſold the ſame eſtate to 
three or four perſons in the courſe of one week (5). 
The doctrine of unakerable fate inſpires an indif- 


(a) Savary, Letter 44, on Egypt. % Mod, | 


Univ, Hiſt. Vol. VI. folio, 
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ference for all things, and renders its profeſſors 8 * 
dull and inactive to an extraordinary degree. | 


Men, who are perſuaded that every thing is pre- 
determined by God, naturally indulge. in. eaſe ; 
and think it vain, nay, impious, to interpoſe, As 
this doftrine deſtroys free agency, it renders rea- 
ſon ufeleſs, diſcourages induſtry, and prevents 
men from exerciſing their talents. to obſtru& or 
remedy evils, which may threaten or befal them. 
The diſciple of Mahomet beholds, with ſtupid un- 
concern, his parents, children, and friends, lan- 
ouiſh or expire; and his country deſolated by 


peſtilence, without exerting a fingle effort to check 


its baleful influence, and mitigate its rage, The 
Mahometan feels none of the pious reſignation of 
a good Chriſtian under ſufferings, and receives 


benefits from God, without feeling, or expreſſing 


any emotion of gratitude. A Turk, having nar- 
rowly eſcaped deſtruction from the fall of an 
houſe, inſtead of returning thanks for his deliver- 
ance from impending ruin, cries out, that “ the 
hour is not yet come, which God has preordained 
tor his departure from this life (c).“ 


Let us conſider the effects of Mahometan de- Eft of 
votions on the ſtate of individuals, and the welfare devotions on 
of ſociety in Turkiſh countries. The prophet and com- 


acquainted his followers, that God ſent the Koran 
to the loweſt heayen, on the month Ramadan; 


(c) Smyth's Manners, - 


and 


368 The Hiſtory of the Een. 
SECT: and that the atiget Gabriel brought it down from 
1 thence, and delivered it to him chapter by chap: 
ter. In commemoration of this extraordinary 
event, the impoſtor ordered a faſt on this month, 
which bears ſome reſemblance to our Lent, but is 
more rigorouſly obſerved. The Mahometan faſt 
eonſliſts in abſtinence from meat, drink, and lying 
with their wives; and requires a conſtant atten- 
dance in places of worſhip, from ſun riſe to the 
end of evening twilight. Muſſulmen reckon this 
month holy; and believe that, as long as it laſts, 
the gates of paradiſe are open, and thoſe of hell 
ſhut. None are excuſed from faſting oh this 
month, unleſs they are ſick or on a journey, in 
which caſes this faſt is obſerved in another 
month (d). So great a yeneration have Maho- 
metans for their prophet, that every perſon, ani- 
mal, or thing, which has any relation to him, are 
treated with the higheſt reſpect. Prieſts kiſs the 
Koran, and bow to it; Muſſulmen reverence the 
beaſt which carried it, and even the handkerchief 
that wiped off the ſweat; nor is any perſon al- 
lowed to touch the Koran without waſhed hands 
and a clean napkin. Mahometans venerate every 
piece of paper; becauſe, as ſome have imagined, 
the Koran is written on that ſubſtance ; while 
others account for their veneration in a different 
manner. Buſbequius affirms, that Turks 2 2 


4 "Wen EY Art. Ramadan, 
9 every 
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every piece of paper which comes in their way; Er. 
as the name of God might be written upon l 
and thruſt it into ſome place where it cannot be 
trampled upon. They imagine, that when Ma- 
homet ſhall ſummon his followers, on the day of 
judgment, into heaven, they muſt, in their way 
thither, walk over grates of hot iron barefooted; 
and that theſe pieces of paper, which they ſaved 
from being trodden upon, ſhall then be put under 
their feet to preſerve them from the torture of 
red-hot bars (e). The deſcendants of the im- 
poſtor are exempted from legal proſecutions in 
courts of juſtice ; and in Cairo his ſhirt is pre- 
terved, and carried in proceſſion on certain days, 
with great pomp and ceremony. Every perſon is 
required to viſit the prophet's tomb at Mecca at 
leaſt once in his life, except under particular cir- 
cumſtances. They who have performed this pil- 
grimage are confident they are abſolved from all 
fin, and ſure of being rewarded with the joys of 
paradife. Some pilgrims, at their return from 
the tomb, reſolve on filence for three or four 
years; while others put out their eyes, as if every 
thing elſe was beneath their regard after a fight 
ſo divine (7). The grand fignior draws great 
part of his revenues from the tribute, paid by 
pilgrims going to Wesen, ; and, as a mark of vene- 


le) Aug. Buſbequii, Exic. I. p. 50. J] Bayle's 
Life of Mahomet. 
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SECT. ration for the prophet, annually ſends into Arabia 
IV. : 
od ſequins, a Koran covered with gold, and as 


much black ſtuff as ſerves for a tent in the moſque 
at Mecca (g). When the new tent is eredted, 
pilgrims tear the old to pieces, and each of them 
carries home a rag, which is conſidered as a pre- 
cious relic, having been ſo long near to the bones 
of the prophet (). The Koran requires this pil- 
grimage from all who are in a condition to make 
it; and declares, that they who decline it might 
as well die Jews or Chriſtians as in the Mahometan 
religion (i). In conſequence of this command, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca is reckoned ſo eſſential a 
branch of practical religion, that © the Muſſul- 
man muſt leave his friends, family and country, 
and expoſe himſelf to the perils of a long journey 
through barren ſands, and beneath a burning ſky, 
to viſit the temple of Mecca and the tomb of the 
prophet (4).“ Such multitudes annually aſſemble 
at Mecca from different Mahometan countries, in 
honour of the prophet, that it is become a place 
of traffic; to which men carry the merchandize 
of their own country, and return home with the 
richeſt goods of Perſia and the Faſt Indies. De- 
votion has eſtabliſhed a fair at Mecca; and cara- 
vans of forty thouſand merchants and devotees 


(z) Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. I. folio, p. 255. 
(5) Smyth's Manners. i) Broughton, Art, Ramadan. 
(4) White, Serm. IX. 
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ſet out once a year from Cairo, Damaſcus, and s * 
other places, ſo as to meet on the way, and travel Cons 
together unmoleſted to that city. Without ſuch 
aſſociations, no commerce could be carried on 
between countries ſo diſtant; nor could individu- 
als, nor even ſmall bodies of men, ſafely travel 
. through barren deſarts, where they were liable 
to be infeſted by Arabs, or deſtroyed by wild 
beaſts (J). 
From what has deen delivered in this ſektion, Ed, of 


Mahometa- 


we may judge of the influence of the Mahome- af prove 


tan inftitution in thoſe countries in which it is — 
profeſſed. We have pointed out its principal bad mY” . 
effefts, and may reduce them to the following 

heads; namely, a ſpirit of revenge, hatred of 

other ſefts, the deſpotiſm of rulers, the ignorance 

and ſervitude of ſubjeAs, the depopulation of 
countries by war and peſtilence, and the incon- 
veniences to individuals, and the public, from pil- 
grimages to Mecca. Theſe evils are the natural 
offspring of the doctrines and prattices of the 
preachers and: profeſſors of Mahometaniſm, and 

furniſh a ſtrong argument of the excellence of the 
Chriſtian code, by the obſervance of whoſe pre- 

cepts all thoſe evils would vaniſh or diſappear. 

If we may judge of the truth and divinity of any 
religious ſyſtem, from the tendency and real effects 

of its doctrines, we muſt conclude that Mahome- 
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(1) Med, Univ, Bit. Vol. VI. foko, Book XXI. Ch. un 
b. nuniſm 


Na taniſm * not have been in 


* . 
1 Fir of the Eſet za 
ſpired by a good 


Wi and wiſe God, who never diQates what, upon the 


whole, is hoſtile to-the temp appineſs of his 

creatures. We ſhould not abe ſe doQrines 
to be of divine origin, which tend 0 the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind, while they pretenqt io advance 
men's eternal welfare. Having pointed out the 
bappy effelis of chriſtianity in numerous inſtances, 
we may, if we compare theſe effects with the evils 
that have ariſen from Mahometaniſm, form a 
general opinion of the truth or falſhood of thoſe 
different ſyſtems of religion. Yet Mr. Gibbon 
approves the popular creed of Mahometans ; 
« there is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet;“ and thinks it ſo rational, that a philoſo- 
phic Theiſt might be induced to ſubſcribe it (m). 
I admit, that a philoſophic Theiſt would not heſi- 
tate to ſubſcribe the former part of this creed 
relative to the unity of God; but ſurely a philo- 
ſopher could not readily be convinced, that Ma- 
homet was a prophet commiſſioned by that God, 
Even this philoſophic hiſtorian and Theiſt, though 
partial to this creed, doubts whether Mahomet 
was an enthuſiaſt or impoſtor ; and intimates, that 
he was . indebted for his Koran to his own re- 
ſearches, and not the aſſiſtance of Jews or Chriſ- 
tians, ſince © the uniformity of a work denotes 
the hand of a lingle artiſt (n),” Admitting the 


(=) Hiſt, Ch. 1. p. * | (z) Ch. I. p· 201, 202. 


quarto. | 
2 | . truth 


; * 


truth of this propsſition, it neceſſarily follows, s Z f r. 
that the Koran, Which is a compound of hetero- 


geneous materials of truth and falſhood, of low 
and ſublime ideas, was not the work of one man. 


This writer, who attributes uniformity to Maho- 


metaniſm, admits, that in a verſion of the Koran, 
« the European infidel will peruſe, with impati- 
ence, the endleſs incoherent rhapſody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which ſeldom ex- 


cites a ſentiment or an idea; which ſometimes 


_ crawls in the duſt, and is ſometimes loſt in the 
clouds (o).“ Let me aſk how the hiſtorian can 
reconcile this incoherent rhapſody of fable, and 


precept, and declamation, &c, with the unifor- 


mity which he aſcribed to the Mahometan ſyſtem 
a few pages before ? 


00 Ch. 1. | p-. 209. 
IN 


NX AT A. 
Page 151, line 1, add he after the word and. 
Page 209, laſt line but one, nine parts in ten. 
Page 215, line 7 from bottom, Guinea not Guonia. 
Page 239, line 5 from bottom, read encreaſing inſtead of 


encreaſe. 


Page 281, line 11, read declined not eclined. 
Page 318, line 6 from bottom, expunge the word of. 
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